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PREFACE. 


HE first twenty-five stories in tiiis book were 
told me at Calcutta and Simla by two Ayahs, 
Duuknf and Miiniya, and by Kari'm, a 
Khidmatgar. The last five were told Mother by 
Miiniya. ^At first the servants would only tell tFieir 
stories to me, because I was a child and would not 
laugh at them, but afterwards the Ayahs lost their 
.shimcss and told almost all their stories over again to 
Mother when they were passing througli the press. 
Karim would never tell his to her or before her. 
The stories were all told in Hindustani, which is the' 
only language that these servants know. ^ 

Dunknf is a young ‘woman, and was born and 
brought up in Calcutta. She got the stories, sfee told 
me, from her husband, Mochf, who was Uorn in 
Calcutta and brought up at Benares. 
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Preface. 

Miiniya js a. very woman. She 

has grcat-grandcliildrcn. She was borp at Patna, 
but whe<Kshc was seven years old she was taken to 
Calcutta, where she \^ms brough! up and married. 
She and Dunkni arc both Hindus. 

• Karim is a Muhammadan and was born at I.uct*no\v. 
He says that “The Mouse’* and “The Wonderful 
Story ” are both Lucknow tales. 

The notes to this book were written by Mother, 
and Father helped her to spell the Native names and 
words. He also made the Index. 

Dr. George King liciped us in the Botany ; Mr. 
Tawney and Mr, Campbell of Islay, who saw many 
of the stories in manuscript, have given us several 
remarks. So has my uncle, John Boxwell. 

hi. S. H. Stores. 

Calcutt.n, ' 
fi/arc/i 24///, 1S79. 



INTRODUCTION. 


almost every part of Europe the tales current 
among the common people ha\^ been of late 
)T‘ars diligently sought out, and carefully collected. ' 
Variants of them pour in profusely every year. But it does 
not seem proliable tliat any entirely new stories will be dis- 
covered in any luiropean land. Nor is it likely that in 
fresh variants of the longer and apparently more artificial 
talcs, any quite new incidents, or even any unquestion^ably 
novel features, will be found. The harvest has been abun- 
dant, its chief fruits are now stored, and the work which is 
still going on among the gleaners, although in itself good and 
praiseworthy, may be regarded without the excitement of 
eager hope. The task of the present seems to be, not so 
much the garnering of European folk-tales, as their compari- 
son and elucidation, and, so far as possible, their explanation. 
But in many cases they do not appear to contain in them- 
selves the ingredients which arc necessary for their rcsoiu*. 
tion into their primary elements. Nor do the records 5f ifhe 
lands in which they exist always supply what is wanted. 
The “ fairy tales of Europe tiuow very little liglit upon, 
are but slightly illuminated by, the histories of the widely 
differing lands in which they so closely reseiiible each other. 
And the most interesting among them, those which appear 
most clearly to bear witness to their being embodimen’ts of 
mythological ideas, or expansions of moral precepts, seeni 
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to be but litdc<n keeping with wbat we know of the senti- 
ments and beliefs of the heathen ancestors of the villagers 
in whose mempries they have been for so m^ny centuries 
retained. Arhong such tales of this kind, for Instance, as 
lingefpn in our own islands, there is but little to be found 
which can be looked iii)pn as a specially characteristic 
deposit left by the waves of Iberian, Celtic, and Teutonic 
population which have successively passed over the face of 
Jthe land. This statement does not, of course, hold gos)d In 
the case of such legends about national heroes as Mr. J. F. 
Campbell has f(jund thriving in Ireland and the West High- 
lands of Scotland, and which he justly believes to be bardic 
recitations, fast disappearing, and changing into prose/^ 
They belong to a different section of popular fiction from 
that to which reference is now made. It is often difficult 
to draw the line between these two classes of folk-tales. 
But Acre is a striking difference between the typical repre- 
sentatives of the two divisions, between cosmopolitan 
novelettes like Cinderella or the Sleeping Beauty, on the 
one hand, and pseudo-historic legends about local heroes 
on the other. It is unfortunate that we do not possess a 
^ sufficiency of accurate designations for the numerous species 
of the genus folk-tale. Their existence would prevent much 
misapprehension. But in their ’absence, a discusser of 
popular tales should take pains to define precisely to what 
vttibe, family, or group of stories his remarks are intended to 
appV* 

There are td be found, it>all European lands, certain talcs 
which are of a more complex structure than the rest, which 
appear to Have been constructed by a skilled workman, to 
^be artificial productions rather than natural growths. It is 
only with such stories as theSe that we have at present to 
deal.* These novelettes or comediettas, as they may be 
ca^ed, of the European common people, ditfer but little in 
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their essential parts, whether they are recited ^in tlic cold 
north or the balmy south, 2iie rude east or tbe^ cultured 
•west. Their openings, it is true, vary with their localities ; 
but in the main body of the tale, not, only doeis the same 
leading idea pervade all the variants, but also the sai|ie 
sequence of events leapcls up in almost every case to the 
same termination. To this class oftstories belong nearly all 
the tales which, under considerably modified forms, have 
nati/Tiflized themselves in the nurseries of Europe. In it 
are comprised many popu'lar fictions, on the obscurer parts 
of which a quite insufticient light is throwif by researches 
among tlie manners and mythologies of old European 
heathenism. 

It is upon such stories as these that a kindly light beams 
with the greatest advantage from Asia. Very similar stories 
have been preserved in the memories of the common people 
in many parts of Asia, but especially in India. And their 
leading ideas are perfectly in accordance with the mythology 
or the moral teaching of the Asiatics who, age after age, 
have delighted in telling or hearing them. In such cases 
as these it seems to be not very unreasonable to suppose 
that the story was originally, if not created, at all events 
shaped and trimmed in Asia, and thence was afterwards 
conveyed from lip to lip into Europe. Such universal 
Tayourites as Beauty and the Beast and Puss in Boots 
be confidently ciled as oriental fictions \Tliich have taken 
l)OSsessioii of European minds. Thil^re is a rich store* of 
other popular fictions, which may be left to be; accounted 
for according to the two principal methods of interpretation 

vogue. They may be explained as indepcyidenttdevelop- 
pi^nts of mythological germs common to the ancestors of* 
the various Aryan peoples of Eureq)e. Or they m^y be 
regarded as embodiments of certain ideas common to 
siyages Gf all Tjaces, It will be sufficient to deal at present 
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with the more limited, but better known clasy, to which 
special at^en^ion has been callcitl- 

Aniong the Asiatic folk-talcs which seem lively to assist 
in their explanation, none are mgre copious or more useful 
than those of India. * There the old religion has maintained 
itself with which so many of these Rories are linked, and 
there the moral teachinj^ still prevails which made its voice 
heard in other talcs of the far-off time when they first be^came 
current. Any collection of genuine Indian Fairy "JVJes is 
therefore certain to be, not only ctf interest to the general 
reader, but alsg of real value to the specialist who devote s 
himself to the comiiarison of folk-tales. The collection 
now before us has great merits of its own. 'rhe stories 
have been told in Hindustani to the very young collector 
by two ayahs, who arc both Mindiis, and by a Muhammadan 
man-servant. In this respect Miss Stokes’s contribution 
to our knowledge of India differs from the very similar, 
aftd very charming, work by i\liss Frere, “Old Deccan 
Days,’^ the stories in which were told by an a>'ah >vho w^as, 
as her father and grandfather had been, a native Cdiristian. 
I’lie tW'O books ought to be compared with each other. No 
possessor of the one ought to be w ithout the other. All the 
stories contained in the present volume, as we learn from the 
notes, have been read back by ihe young collector to the 
tellers in Hindustani after they were told, and a second time 
Sy the annotatoi* before they w^re iinnted. “ I never saw 
people more anxious*tf> have their tales retold exactly, than 
are Diinkni^and Miiniya/' the two story-telling ayahs. Not 
till each tale was pronounced by them to be exact was it sent 
to^hc pr^^ss. 'yie stories may be taken.then as faithful tran- 
»scripU of Indian thought. The merits of the copious Notes 
contrjJjuted by the late Mrst Whitley Stokes, bearing witness 
to a very wide range of reading, and to a most intelligent 
use of the authorities referred to, will be fully acknowledged 
% all^ho have had oecasion to explore the regions from 
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which she has gathered s<5 much valuable information, 
'riiroughout the whole of tke work, thus consciientiously 
‘compiled arii4 intelligently annotated, there will be found 
scattered, in addition to it^ other inerks, many* a parallel 
witli our own popular tales, many an illustration or expla- 
nation of their meaning — a ray of light shot here or there 
wliich illumines their dark places, ai»d may enable the ex- 
})lorers of their mystic domains to avoid stumbles wliich 
are often somewhat mortifying. It remains only to point 
out a few of the most important passages. 

* 

Some of the stories in tliis volume are so thoroughly 
oriental, so little in accordance with western thought or feel- 
ing, that they have not found an echo among ounselves ; their 
counterparts are not to be found naturalized in European 
lands. Of sucli a kind are the legends, taken from literary 
sources, of “ The Upright King/^ and of “ Raja Harichand’s 
Punish rnent,” in which the patience of a religious monarcli 
is tried as was that of Job, and comes out from the trial 
equally victorious. The sorrows of Patient Orisselhave met 
with sym])athy in many lands, for meekness has ever been 
considered a womanly virtue. But the heroism of a hus- 
band and fixthcr >vho .stils his wife to a merchant, and his 
son to a cowherd, in order that he may bo able to keef) his 
promise to a holy mendicant, and bestow upon him two 
pounds and a half of gdld, can scarcely be c??cpected to inves? 
itself, to western eyes, with tlie air of 'vi manly virtue. « In 
the same wa}> tlie great sitting powers displayed by King 
Biirtal, who never once moves from his seat in the jungle 
for twelve whole years, during which space of^tirne he 
neither eats nor drinks, and thereby elevates himself to the 
dignity of a fakir, are not of a kind to elicit the sympathies 
or command the admiration of nations addicted to active 
exercise. 

The explartation of Nanaksas thrice repeated laugh, als6^ 
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could retain its vitality only in an atmosphere pervaded by 
a belief in^he transmigration oftouls. Buddhistic apologues 
have sometimes passed into legends of Chrjistian Saints. 
But it would be diffijult to perform the operation in the 
case of an aceount'of how a woman, who had. tormented 
to death her husband's sister, was yustly punished by the 
reappearance in the wcrld of the ilhused sister-in-law, in 
the form of that unkind woman's exceedingly peevish baby 
daughter. Numerous, also, as are European stories <tibout 
ogres, vampires, and other demoniacal cannibals, we shall 
not readily a western counterpart of the terrible tale, 
in No. 24, of the “ Rakshas ” wluch sometimes appears as a 
goat, and sometimes as a most beautiful young girl, dressed 
in grand clothes and rich jewels, but at midnight turns into 
a devouring demon with a craving for human flesh. 

Just as some of the themes of these stories do not 
seem to have European counterparts, so portions of their 
m*achinery appear to be without exact western equivalents. 
The stupendous transfomiations which now and then take 
place (see pp. 5, 148, 244) can reconcile themselves only to 
an oriental imagination. However much the occidental mind 
may attempt to make believe,^' it cannot credit such a state- 
ment as that when the Bel-Princcss cited, her eyes turned into 
two 6irds, her heart into “a great tank,'' and her body into “a 
splendid palace and garden,'' her arms and legs becoming 
, ^ the pillars that ^supported the verandah roof,” and her head 
the dome on the toi 5 <pf the palace. " In almost all countries, 
w’hen aliiir}^ hero has been slain by a demoniacal* or otherw'^i.se 
villainous personage, he is recalled to life by magic: means. 
In Euroj^an fojk-lorc the resuscitating remedy is usually a 
•Watw of Life, or a Balsam, or some similar fluid In these 
Indiaji talcs, it is blood sfareaming from the resuscitator's 
little finger. Thus when I>oving Laili (p. 83) found her 
husband dead and headless, she put his head back on his 
Sioulders, and smeared his neck with the blood which flowed 
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like healing medicin^,” when “she cut her little linger 
inside her hand straight dowA from the top of her nail to 
her palm.'* A power of becoming at will invisible is every- 
where often attributed to- heroes of, romance.* But it is 
generally connected with “a cap of darkness,” or some 
similar magic article. ^But the Prince of No. 21, when he 
seeks the Bcl-Princess, becomes invisible to the “ demons 
and fairies ” who surround her, when he blows from the 
palrft'fcf his hand, “all along his fingers," the eartli which 
a friendly fakir has given ‘him for that purpose. A “ sleep- 
thorn,” or other somniferous piece of woo(\ is commonly 
employed in our fliiry talcs, in order to throw a hero or 
heroine into a magic slumber. In these Indian stories a 
state of catalejisy, or of death, is produced or relieved by a 
peculiar apj)liration of a magic stick. Thus the Princess 
who was called the Golden Rani, “ because her teeth and 
her hair were made of gold,” and who was stolen by a 
demon, informed the Prince who found her, motionless but 
not sleeping, that “ the Rakshas who had carried her off, 
and whom she called papa, had a great thick stick, and 
when he laid this stick at her feet she could not stir, but 
when he laid it at her head she could move again.” In “ The 
Demon and the King% Son” (No. 24), the hero opens a 
“ forbidden chamber,” and there finds the demon's 
daughter lying on a bed, apparently lifeless ; for “ every 
day, before her father went out he used to' make the girl lie 
on her bed^ and cover licr with a .“lieet, and he placed a 
thick stick at her head, and another at her feet; then 
she died, till he came home in the evening and changed 
the sticks, putting the one at her head rit her >feet, and 
the one at her feet at her head. This brought her to life- 
again.” A^u interesting parallel to the “sleep-thorn” is 
afforded by the pin which, while it remains in the head 
of the bird which had been the wife of the Pomegranate 
King(No. 2), prevents her from resuming her human shapa 
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When the I^aja pulled out the pin, ^ his own dear wife, the 
PomegraiiiUe Rani, stood before hi.n.’^ Magic boxes are 
common in fairy land. But there is something 'fiew in at least 
the name 6f the “ si^n-jewei boK,’’ whicli was sent by the 
** Red Fairy,” ‘who lived at the l)ottom of the well, to “The 
Princess who loved her father likd salt ” (No. 23), and 
which contained “sevCn little dolls, who were all little 
fairies.” 

O I. 

Of more general interest than the tew peculiarities of 
these tales are<;he many points in which they resemble and 
illustrate some of the firniliar features of Kuropean folk- 
lore. As an example of the latter may be taken a “ iiusk- 
myth,” which is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the ‘M 3 eauty and the Beast '’ cycle, fn all tl}e stories be- 
longing to that group, the action turns ii|)on ’die union of 
the human hero or heroine with a spouse who is really or 
apparently an inferior animal. In the modified version of 
the story with which our nurseries have become acquainted 
through a French literary medium, the species of Beast to 
wdiich the Beauty is wedded is not staled, and its transfor- 
mation into a princely husband is attributed tt) her unaided 
love^ But in by far the greater part of the variants of the 
folk-tale on which it seems to have been founded, as well as 
the other stories in \vhich a similar transforniation is 
the principal feature — variants which have been gathered in 
abifhdance from all p*Tts of Europe, not to sp(j!ak of Asia — 
the animtvl nature of the mysterious spouse is clearly 
defined. In tliem the husband whom the Beauty is in- 
duced by filial #affection, fear, or compassion to wed, is an 
• unmj|takable Beast— -a pig in Sicily, a bear in Nor\vay, a 
, hedgghog in Germany, a goat in Russia. Sometimes he is 
even of a lower type, often a frog or a snake. And once, in 
I^Vailachia, he has been transferred from the animal to the 
Vegetable wwld, and figures as a pumpkin. In every in- 
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stance be is represenr^d as jpeing able to charige at times 
his repulsive appearance foi* one of beauty, ancl this he 
. generally does l-^y dofhng a kind of husk which when donned 
conceals his real form, and invests him with ‘that of an 
inferior being. If this husk he destroyed during the 
tem|)orary absence of its owner, he loses his transforming 
power. The destruction of the husk is generally the work 
of the wife, w*ho is sometimes rewarded, her husband re- 
manding* with her constant to his true nature ; at other times 
she IS punished, he being lost to her for a time or for ever. 
These stories about a monster husband have their exact 
counterparts in tales about a monster wifi?, the leading idea 
being the same in both groups ; the only difference being 
that it is the wife who appears at times as a frog or other 
inferior creature, and who continues to do so until her 
transforming power terminates with the destruction of her 
disguising husk. 

Now these temporary transformations, though- common 
to the folk-tales of all parts of Europe, are not in ac- 
cordance with the European superstitions of the present 
day, nor with those, so far as w'e arc acejuainted with them, 
of old European heathenism. The nearest approach to 
them is afforded by the wehr-vvolf su[)erstition, but that is an 
isolated belief, and appears to be based upon altogetlier dif- 
ferent ideas. As to the metamorphoses of classical literatuicv 
they are of a nature quite alien to that of the voluntary 
eclipse, uruhjr a degrading form, of a Erog Princess or a Pig 
Prince. It may be said with confidence that, European 
“ husk-myths do not explain themselves ; the peasants 
among whom they are current, cannot explain thaan ; and 
the knowledge we have of ancient European pagijjaism 
throw's no lighten their mean-ng. Butin Indui, \yhere 
countless variants of such tales exist — many of them 
preserved in ancient as \veU as in modern literature, buti 
by far the greater part still current among the connnoif 
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people — the transfprmations in quvstion are frequently, if 
not genefaiiy, explained in tbt? stoi1:evS themselves, and ex- 
plained in a manner perfectly in accordance v’ith tlie Indian 
thought of tlie ])resept as well as of the past. To Indian 
minds there • is notliing monstrous in tlve belief that a 
celestial being may have been condemned, in consequence 
of the wrath of a siip/erior divinity, or even of the magic 
words pronounced by an offended sage, to assume for a 
time the inferior form of a mere man or woman, ur^even 
to wear the shape of an inferior animal — a monkey or a 
frog ; and theut this transformation is to continue chronic, 
thougii not constant, until the destruction of the disguising 
skin or husk, by tlie donning of which it is from time to 
time brought aljout, deprives the curse of its power, 
and enables earth’s celestial visitor to return to heaven. 
The whole story is closely connected with Indian reli- 
gious beliefs, and may fairly be looked upon, when foiintl 
in India, as an expansion of a Hindu myth. Its existence in 
other parts of Asia may, at least frequently, be attributed to 
the natural spread of Hindu tales among the various tribes 
and nations which accepted Buddhism from India. 

If all this be true, and tl\e ** husk-mytli ” stories which 
are current all over luirope may justly be supposed to have 
drifted westwards from India, then all Indian variants of 
these talcs naturally become invested with special inv 
‘^portance. Tlu specimen in the present volume, the 
‘‘Monkey Prince lo), belongs to a remarkably in- 
teresting class—that in which tire story-teller gives an 
explanation of the hero’s . transformation. A childless 
king is (pld by a fakir to givo some mangoes to his seven 
wive^s. Six of them eat up the fruit, and each of the six 
gives birth to a prince of^the usual kind But the seventh 
wife, who has been able to obtain as her share only the 
stone of one of the mangoes, “ had a monkey, who was 
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::ailcd in consequcncl BiXiidarsabasa, .or Prinjce Monkey.” 
In reality, the story-tei*er goes on to explain, ‘‘ hef v/as a boy, 
hut no one kiiew it, for he had a monkey-skin covering him.” 
And this monkey-skin he takes off whgn he wishes to appear 
in true pruicely form, as when he woos and wins the Princess 
Jahiiran. Finding owt what his real nature is, she insists 
upon marrying him, in spite of h<ir vexed father’s natural 
question : “ Who ever heard of any one marr>dng a nasty 
monkty ? ” When he is alone with his wife he takes off his 
monkey-skin, and reveals himself in all his beauty, reply- 
ing to her questions as to its use, “ I wea» it as a pro- 
tection, because my bn^hers are naughty, and would kill 
me if they knew what I really am.” On one occasion, when 
he has gone in state to a nautch, after taking off his monkey 
skin, folding it up, and laying it under his wife’s pillow, 
she reveals her husband’s secret to his mother, who, 

‘‘ though she was very glad her monkey-son had such a 
wife, could never understand how it was that her daughter- 
in-law was so happy with him.” Taking the monkey-skin 
from under her pillow, ‘‘ Sec,” she says, “ when your son 
puts this on, then he is a monkey ^ when he takes it off he 
is a beautiful man. And now I think I will burn this 
skin, and then he must always be a man.” So she throws it 
into the fire. Prince Monkey’s heart instantly tells him his 
wife has burnt his skin, and he returns home in a rage. 
It passes off, howevef, and all goes well. ^He now appears , 
always as a beautiful prince, “ with hisliair all gold.” ” Why 
did you we?tr that monkey-skin ? ” naturally asks his father. 
“ Because,” he replies, my mother ate the mango-stone 
instead of eating the mango, and so I wa^ born^ with this 
skin, and God ordered me to wear it till I had found a. 
wife.” The story has evidently becyn considerably altered in the 
course of time from its original form, but it still keeps true 
to its ancient lines. In it, as in many other specimens of th/ 

a 
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same class, tlie idua of llie degradation of a, divine or 
semi-divin« Being has been los^ andtithe sufferer is merely 
a human being cased in a disfiguring hifie., it is note- 
worthy that, ns we are informed at [>. 259, Dunkni, the 
narrator of the tale,* “ in telling this husk-story, just as 
often called the monkey-skin a husk, as she ciilled it a 
skin.” 

Another of the aiiparently rnytlioiogical Kurojaian folk- 
tales, instructive parallels to whicJi arc contained in the 
present volume, is that which infiy ])v: designated as the 
Golden-jocks myth. It relates llie fortunes of a brilliant 
being, usually a radiant jirince, who, often witiiout any aji- 
parent reason, submits himself to a voluntary eclipse, hides 
from sight his grandeur and his good looks, and assumes 
an appearance of squalor and misery. Like Cinderella, 
whose male counterpart he is, he at times arises from bis 
low estate, becomes again a brilliant prince, hut always 
cl^jriciously eludes tliose who wish to retain him in that 
shape. At last he is always detected, arul then lie has to 
remain constant to his true and magnificent torm. His 
temporary eclipse is somewliat similar to that of the 
hero of a husk-myth ; but no s])ecial power is attac'hed 
to the wrappings under which his* brilliance is concealed, 
nor fs ])is change of iorm imposed upon him against 
his will. The meaning of the Golden-locks story, in 
Rs original form, still rernaiiis to he discovered, as also 
doG€ that of the si.stei^talc of < 'inderella. 'I'hat tltcy both 
refer to the temporary ccli])se, seclusion, or obscuration of 
a brilliant "toeing, is evident. .But what that brilliant being 
represent^ is problem of which several solutions have 
• been confidently offered, but which does not seem to 
haveT)eenas yet certainly^ solved. In the story of ‘‘The 
Boy who had a Moon on his forcliead and a Star on his 
fchin ” (No. 20), the self- eclipsing process is brought about 
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liy a twist of his rigliti^ear'^ “ when tlic.hoy had twisted it, 
lie was no longer a hc^idsotwc prince, but a poor, common- 
' looking, ngly, man ; and his moon and star were hidden.’^ 
And so, after he has chosen ^out of a -number of 

suitors by*a princess \vhose heart he has won by the beauty 
of his singing, lie restcires himself to his true form by twist- 
ing his left ear ; after which opcrati#n he stood no longer 
a poc;»r, common, ugly man, but a grand young [)rincc, with 
a niootTi on his forehead and a star on his chin.’’ 

A third class of stories* for v/hich an Asiatic origin may 
hiirly be claimed, contains those inw^hich ti^ijtire.s a monster 
or demon wlio cannot bo killed until some external object 
with which his life is mysteriously linked bias been destroyed. 
Such a being occurs at times in European folk-tales, espe- 
cially in lliose of the cast and north of Europe, The 
most familiar instance is that of ^‘The Giant who had no 
Heart in his body” of tlie Talcs from the Norse.” Some 
of the best specimens of this kind of monster arc to be found 
in the Russian tales about Koshchei the Deathless. But 
these remarkably abnormal beings scarcely seem at home 
in western folk-lore, 'riicy are but little in keeping w-ith 
their Eiiro])ean surroundings, and never seem to divest 
themselves of their a1fen air. In oriental stories, on tire 
other hand, they figure frccpicinly, and tliey seem to occupy a 
iarniliar and an appropriate place. Tlie oldest of the world'^ 
talcs of wonder, the Egyptian story of th?^. Tw-o Brothers, 
contains an heroic Ijcing whoso life f#d\nes to an end wtien 
his heart ia?ls to tlie ground from the tree n]>oji which he 
has hung it. And in the modern folk-tales of India, demons, 
of this kind play their part wh'thout exciting any iiore than 
usual surprise. Miss Erere's Deccan stories make us 
well acquainted with one of th«ise personages, “ a \jicked 
magician named Punchkin,” whose name serves as a con- 
venient designation for the long-lived monsters in question 

a 2 
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The present^ collection contains several specimens. In 
“ Brave Hlnilalbasa ” (No. ii)rwe fiieet with a Rakshas, 
who is induced, as usual by female wiles, to reveal the 
secret of his life. “ vSixteen miles away from this place,” he 
says, “ is a tree. Round the tree are tigers, and hears, and 
scorpions, and snakes; on the top of the tree is a very 
great flat snake ; on his. head is a little cage ; in the cage is 
a bird ; and my soul is in that bird.” AVhen the bird is 
seized by the hero of tlic story, the Rakshas feels that soine- 
thing terrible has occurred. When the bird's legs and wings 
are pulled off, Ahe Rakshas becomes a mere head and torso ; 
and when the bird’s neck is wrung, down falls the Rakslias 
dead. In like manner, in the tale of “ The Demon and the 
King’s Son ” (No. 24), the demon dies when the prince has 
killed a certain bird, the lives of the bird and of the demon 
being conterminable. Accordingto the narrator Dunkni, all 
Rakshases keep their souls in birds but another authority 
asserts (p. 261) that whole tribe of Rakshases, dwelling 
in Ceylon, kept theirs in one and the same lemon.” 

The tale of “ The Voracious Frog ” (No. 6) is a valuable 
contribution to flie store wc already possess of what appear to 
be myths relating to apparent destruction, l>iit ultimate 
resuscitation. To this class .seem t6 belong the stories on 
whic6 Little Red Riding Hood was [uobably based, 
describing how a wolf or other monster swallowed various 
innocent beings,*' but was at last forced to restore them 
uninjured to the light of day. In its original form the tale 
may have ^been a nature myth, illustrating the apparent 
annihilation brought about by. the darkness of night or the 
cold of winter, gmd the revival which accompanies the return 
of the day or of spring; or, perhaps, a moral apologue, 
intended to suggest that death may not be a lasting annihi- 
lation. In its modern forms, whether in the east or the 
Vest, it often assumes a grotesque air. A good illustration 
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of this fact is affordc‘jd by the well-known N^rse tale of 
‘‘ The Greedy Cat/* ofjwhiclT The Voracious Frog '' (No. 6) 
is an Indian counterpart. The cat, after devouring all that 
comes in its way, is at last split in halfrbya goat,* whereupon 
all its victims come forth unhurt. The frog, after similar 
feats of gluttony, is cul open by a barber, who, while shaving 
it, thinks that it looks very fat; anePits victims also emerge 
uninjured. 

Th(?re are many tales now current in different parts ot 
Europe, but chiefly in the south and east, which turn upon 
the relations existing between human beings Aid their fates : 
each person being supposed to have a special fate or fortune, 
a species of guardian demon, upon whose good will all his 
or her success in life depends. It is very doubtful whether 
such stories arc jiroducts of European fancy, their leading 
ideas seeming to be little in keeping with the religious 
beliefs — whether of classic times, or of Teutonic, Slavic, gr 
Celtic antiquity — respecting either an overruling destiny, or 
a triad of Fates or Norns. But in India a belief in a 
personal “ luck** has prevailed from very early times ; and 
such stories as I'he Man who went to seek his Fate ** 
(No. 12), appear there to be as indigenous as in Europe 
they seem to be exotic/ The Servian story, for instance, of 
the man who* sets out to look for his fate, and the Sicilian 
account of how the unfortunate Caterina is persecuted by her% 
until she discovers its hiding-place, and propitiates it by cakes 
(see Notes, 263), have a foreign air about them, wfiich 
does not manifest itself in the Indian tale. The likeness 
between the Servian and the Indian variants of the narrative, 
especially as regards the questions which tke fate-seeker is 
requested by the beings he meets on the way to ask^when 
he arrives* at his destination, isnoo great to allow to be. 
supposed that they have been independently developed 
from a common germ. They are manifestly, so far as th(f 
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journey is concerned, copies of the bame model, differing 
but slightl>\from each other. But tje embodiment of the 
wayfarers destiny is quite differently represented in the two 
stories. The Serviar: pilgrim first discovers his fortune, or 
rather misfortune, in the person of a ling, who tells him she 
has been given to him as his luck by ‘Fate, d'hen lie seeks 
out Fate, who appears ih human form. But in the Indian 
tale, the fates are stones, some standing, and others lying 
on the ground.’’ One of the prostrate stones, the IrWeller 
felt sure, must belong to him. ‘'This must be mine,” he 
said; it is l}^ng on the ground, that’s why I am so poor.'’ 
Whereupon he took to beating it, and continued to do so 
all day. Wlien night came, God sent a soul into the poor 
man’s fate, and it became a man,” who satisfied the wan- 
derer’s own wishes, and also answered the questions which ho 
had been requested to nsk. Then ‘‘ God witlulrew the soul, 
the fate became a stone again, which stood up on the 
ground.” 

There are two stories which enjoy a world-wide popularity 
in peasant circles, but which have not Iieen made familiar 
by modern literature to cultured children. One of them 
may for the sake of convenience be known by the name of 
the Substituted Bride, and the other by that of the Calum- 
niated Wife. The first relates the sorrows of a maiden who 
is compelled to see an impostor seated in the place which 
she was intended to fill, by the side of the princely husband 
whom she was meant^^ to wed. The second de.scribes the 
sufferings long undergone by a faithful wife and tender 
mother, who is falsely accused; of some crime by an envious 
riv|Llj andf is luTStily punished by her angry lord. In both 
<Jf tH'mthe superiiatLiral usually plays a part, but their main 
interests are always huraaif, and it is easier to sympathize 
■with their heroines than with most of the similar characters of 
'popular fiction. Yet those ill-used but patient princessc's 
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are but little known to thelhousands gf story-headers who 
■are familiar with tbcj adventures of Cinderella and the 
•sleeping lk‘a«ty, Little Red Riding Hood, and the wives of 
Bluebeard and of the Bea-st. They l^ave at vaTious times 
entered inK) literature, l)Ut not into that section of it which 
has supplied our ntirsJry fictitm. They figure in most of the 
now so numerous collections of folk«tales, but tl'.ey have not 
l)een introduced into society by the novelists or |>layn\Tights 
who Rave made their sister-sufferers undying favourites. 
They are essentially moral tales, their good characters bear- 
ing their unmerited misfortunes with unvafying meekness 
and patience, and being ultimately rewarded, while the 
envious and malicious rivals who have sujiplanted or slan- 
dered tlicm are punished in the end. But they have not 
taken a firm hold on the west, wliere they are probably 
destined to become forgotten when tlie jirogress of education • 
lias rej)lace(l folk-lore by literature, ^^h]]e tliey are likely to 
go on living for ages in the cast, which seems to have been 
their original home. 

In the present collection the story of the Substituted 
rrincess occurs several times. In Bhiiimati Rain the 
heroine is a wife instead of a liride, which makes the substi- 
tution more than usually improbable. As she and her hus- 
band are resting beside a tank, a shoernakcr^s wife comes 
up, and pushes her into the water, in which she is drowned^ 
Tlie shoemaker's wife takes her place, tluTugh she is veiy 
black and i\gly,” one-eyed, and cxcee^iTigly wicked. It ftiay 
be remarked that the substitution in question generally 
takes place by the side of water. In the Bel- Princess,” the 
beautiful maiden wlio has come out of the •fruit ivhich the 
prince opened by the side of a well, is pushed into the 
\yater, while the prince is asleeji^ by a wicked \Yoman, very 
ugly, and with ‘‘ something wrong witli one of her eyes,” 
who then assumes her place. In tales like the story 0/ 
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“ The Princess who loved her P'ather like Salt,” the trans- 
formation -scene is of a differen-t nat|re, though the leading 
idea of the change is the same. It is not an ordinary bride ’ 
or wife who is supplaijted, and the substitution need not take 
place beside water. ‘ 'fhe heroine is a stranger who, gene- 
rally after long wanderings, finds a prirfce really or apparently 
dead, by patient watchiigg all but effects his cure, but is at 
the last moment supplanted by a servant, who gives the 
final touch to the work, claims its entire merit, and ii? made 
the wife of the grateful patient In the Indian tale the 
prince lies nietionless, his body “ stuck full of needles.” 
The heroine sits down by the side of his couch, and there 
remains for a whole week “ without eating, or drinking, or 
sleeping, pulling out the needles.” At the end of two weeks 
more the needles are all extracted, except those in the eyes. 
She then goes away to bathe; and while she is absent, 
a servant maid whom she has left in charge of the body pulls 
ofit the remaining needles. The prince opens his eyes, 
thanks God for bringing him to life again, and makes the 
servant maid his wife. The substitution is similar to that 
which takes place in sucli stories as the Norse Bushy 
Bride but closer parallels are supplied by some of the 
stories of southern Europe. Mrs. Stokes refers in her Notes 
to th& dead prince in one of Gonzenbach’s Sicilian tales, 
who is brought to life by a wandering princess, who for 
Siore than seven years rubs his body 'with grass from Mount 
'Calvary. Pitre’s gre£r;;if:ollection of Sicilian Fiabe also offers 
several variants of the substitution story, in some of which 
occurs the singular incident, known also to Swedish and 
’Finnish fqlk-tale^, of the imprisonment of the heroine, after 
she has been flung into the sea, by a .submarine supernatural 
being.*^ In some instances k is not water which the heroine 
bas tofeead, but light. The true bride must be conveyed 
%> the bridegroom’s palace in a darkened vehicle. Her sup- 
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planter draws aside a curtain, "^riie sunlight, shines in. 
The princess turn.s intCj a lizSrd or some other animal, and 
*tlie false bridtf takes her place. 

The, Calumniated Wife story which ^occurs iiTNo, 20 of 
the present collection^ closely resembles many European 
variants. A king hears a girl say that wlien she is married 
she will have a son with a moon on His forehead and a star 
on his chin. So he marries her. She gives birth to a boy 
who really is thus decorated. But the king’s other wives, 
naturally jealous of her, put a stone in her bed, and pretend 
that it is the object which she has brought irfto the world, 
upon whicli slie is disgraced and turned into a servant maid. 
In other variants of the story she is often accused of having 
murdered her children, and even eaten them. In one 
instance her mortitied husband is represented as twice for- 
giving her, after remonstrating with her on her inordinate 
appetite, but as thinking it necessary to take some pre^ 
cautions when the possibility of her committing the crime 
for the third time makes itself manifest. Sometimes all 
the innocent wives of a king are accused of murderous 
habits by a guilty wife, who is in reality a de.stroying and 
devouring demon. Such is the case in No. 20 of the 
present collection, whicli ends with the restoration of* the 
seven calumniated wives, and tlie death by burning of the 
demon spouse. 

Besides il\j|strating the themes or te'ading ideas of many 
groups of European tales, these Indian stories frequently 
serve to throw light upon some of tlieir obscurer features, or 
at least to offer such parallels to them as iti*e ustiful con- 
tributions to our stock of materials for a systematic clas^fica- 
tion. Among the strange characters who figure in European 
folk tales, there are few more puzzling than the fair maidens 
who are at times discovered inside fruits, and who must be 
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^ provided w^th water to drink the npment they emerge/liit^. 
the light, or else they will dfe. 'jj'hey seem properly (o 
belong to the south and east of Europe, to fetich countries, 
for instance, as Greece, Sicily, and Wallachia. When, they 
are found elsewhere, as in tlie Norse tale of “The Three 
Lemons,’" tlie very naiiie of which speaks of the sunny south, 
they seem out of keepifig with their surroundings. In these 
Indian stories, the enclosure of a heroine in a fruit is an inci- 
dent which does not appear to be niore than usually amazing. 
The need of immediate water drinking is not referred to. 
But the hero i^ warned (p. Si) that he must not open the fruit 
in public, because tlic enclosed maiden will be quite 
destitute of clothes. In anotlier story whicli is widely spread 
over Europe — but which we know best in the form of the 
tale of “ The Blue Bird,” founded upon the theme of “ The 
Lay of Ywonec,” by Marie de France — the murderous 
ijieans by which the bird-lover is all but done to death 
by jealous hands, wincii set shar)> knives in the narrow 
opening tlirough which lie lias to fly, or beset his path with 
some other instruments of ill, find their counterjiart in the 
powdered glass employed to injure the hero of the “ The 
Fan Prince” (No. 25). His wife’s six sisters, who “were 
ang^y at their youngest sister being 'married, while they who 
were oldec were not married,” insist upon making his 
bed, and cover the spot on whicli he is to lie with the 
powder into whJch they have ground a glass bottle. Where- 
upon the prince becomes very ill, from the ^.^^lass powder 
going into ;his flesh. 

The ordinary opening of many familiar folk-tales, includ- 
ing the Beauty and the Beast” story, finds a parallel 
in l]^e same Indian tale (p. 195). In all of them a 
man, ^ when starting on iif journey, promises his youngest 
daughter that he will bring her back some object. This he 
forgets to obtain. On bis hometvard journey, his ship re- 
fuses to move until he has acquired the object in question. 
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^windia^ promised to bring. home Sabr to his 

vdau^ having no idea Sabr meant. Not having 
obtained it, he^et out ofi his homeward journey. “ But the 
bc^twould not move, because he had forgotten one thing — 
fthe thing his younge^ daughter had asked for.*' Sabr 
turns out to be a fairy prince, it is a common incident in 
; Indian tales for a hero or heroine^to demand a spouse, 
generally of a more or less supernatural nature, whose 
name * is known but nothing more. Just as the Fan 
Prince was demanded, under the apparently meaningless 
name of Sabr, so is the hand of the Princess*Labam longed 
for by the Rajas son in No. 22, although her existence 
was unknown to him till he heard a parrot pronounce her 
name one day ; and so is the acquisition of a Bel-Princess 
resolved upon by the prince in No. 21, because his sisters- 
in-law say to him, in a disagreeable manner, ‘‘ We think 
that you will marry a Bel-Princcss.’* Miiniya, the narratoi^ 
of the story, “ says that telling the prince he would marry 
a Bei-Prince.ss w^as equivalent to saying he woukh ilot 
marry at all ; for these brothers’ wives knew she lived in 
the fairy country, and that it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the prince to find her, and take her from 
it,” But this seems to be merely a rationalistic view of J:he 
matter. Some mystery seems to underlie these suggestions of, 
or desires for, unions with unfamiliar beings. They occur not 
unfrequentiy in Russian tales. In one of Afanasiefs skazkas 
fvol. vii., No^6) a baby prince cries, !ind refuses to goto 
sleep, till his royal father rocks his cradle, crooning the 
while, “ Sleep, beloved one ! When you grow up you shall 
marry Never-enough-to-begazed-at Beauty,* daughter of 
three mothers, sister of nine brothers.” Having {lept 
vigorously, the baby awakes, aski for the king’s blej.sing, 
and sets out in search of the unknown Beauty in question. 
In another (vol. i., No. 14), Prince Ivan, having married his 
three sisters to the Wind, the Hail, and the Thunder,' 
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wanders %th in sgarch of a bride. Finding the remains of 
two slaughtered armies, and discovering that their slaugh- 
terer was named Anastasia the Filir, he resolves, though 
knowing 'nothing e^se about her, to make her his wife. 
Among the numerous minor incidents which are common 
to eastern and western folk-talcs, may be mentioned the 
aid lent to heroes in difficulties by Magic Instruments, as 
in No. 22, or by Grateful Beasts, as in No. 24. A belief in 
magic is of course world-wide, but the particular 'instru- 
ments referred to seem to have good reasons for claiming an 
oriental e.xtraction. The stories in which stress is laid 
upon the gratitude of the inferior animals are almost always 
derivable from the east ; especially if, as in the correct 
versions of the tale on which Puss in Boots is founded, their 
gratitude is contrasted with the ingratitude of that superior 
animal, man. When we meet with so close a resemblance 
as exists between the miracle wrought by Shekh Farid 
(p, 97), who turns the lying carter’s sugar into ashes, and that 
attributed to St. Brigit, who turns the liar’s salt into stones, 
wx need have little scruple about referring both stories to 
the same source and, considering how much monastic 
legend-writers Avere indebted to oriental fancy, in locating 
that source in the east. 

i"he comic elements of eastern and western folk-lore are 
closely akin, and the Lie-stories, or IJlgenmdrchen^ in Nos. 
4, 8, and 1 7 ofthese Indian Tales find their parallels in most 
European collectiohs^. As an example of the, close kinship 
which prevails among the jests which make merry the hearts 
of men far apart from each other, we may take the Indian 
story ofi^‘ Foolish Sachdli,” and compare it with the Russian 
taie^of “The Fool and the Birch Tree” (Afanasief, vol. v., 
No. 22). Sachiili kills a wc^man ; his Russian counterpart kills 
a man. The corpse of the woman is hidden away in a well, 
that of the man in a cellar. In each case the fool’s sensible 
• relatives, knowing that he will be sure to tell the truth if 
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he is asked, withdraw the body during^ his abs^cnce, and 
substitute for it that of an .mimal killed for the purpose. 
When the seekers after tlie victim arrive at Sachiili’s home, 
he at once conducts them to. the well. Jk-ing let down into 
it, he asks, Has she dot eyes ? ” “ Of cours'e, every one 

has eyes,” is the reply. “Has she a nose?” “Yes, she 
has a nose.” But at last he inquires# if she has four feet; 
and the seekers after the dead woman find that the body 
in the* well is that of a sheep. In the same way, when the 
Russian fool has confessed bis guilt, and has gone into the 
cellar to look for his victim’s remains, he fiifds there the 
body of a goat. So he calls out to the anxious inquirers, 
“Was your man dark-haired?” “ He was.” “And had 
he a beard?” “Yes, he had a beard.” “And had he 
horns ? ” “ What horns are you talking about, fool ? ” they 

reply. So he hands up the goat’s head, and the Russian 
tale comes to the same conclusion as the Indian. The like- 
ness here is too strong to be attributed to an accidental 
coincidence. 

Ic does not, of course, follow that, because a story is 
found both in Europe and Asia, therefore the western 
version has been borrow’ed from the east. Europe has, 
doubtless, sometimes lent a fancy to Asia. Greek fabfes 
are supposed to have exercised an influence upon the In- 
dian mind. European missionaries may h?ive sometimes 
rendered a Christian legend current amftng Hindus. Pro* 
fessor Monier\villiams was assured by an intelliggit native 
that the spread of railways had materially diminished the 
number of malignant ghosts in India. Still,, as a •general 
rule, the east is stubbornly conser\"ative. The Japanese, it is 
true, are abandoning their own cosMime and art for ours^^not 
entirely to their advantage. But the various peoples of 
India have never shown any such tendencies towards 
change. In their popular fiction, at all events, they have 
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never shown an inclination to import foreign manufactures 
in order to replace their home products. In their thoughts 
and feelings they are now very much what they have been for 
periods of time whjch it would, be difficult to define. When 
we find stories no\V ciiiTcnt in all -oarts of India, which we 
know from tlieir occurrence in Sanskrit literature must have 
existed there very Igng ago, and we see that the mytho- 
logical element in those stories is in accordance with reli- • 
gious ideas that have prevailed there for countless centuries, 
we can have no doubt that these .stories were framed tlierc 
at a very eady period. 'Then if we find almost identical 
stories current in nil parts of Europe, many of their at least 
apparently mythological features offering dittlculties which 
cannot be removed by a reference to tlie mythologies of the 
heathen ancestors of the j)easants who now repeat them, it 
seems not unreasonable to come to the conclusion that 
such stories have been borrowed by the west from the east. 
From mythological germs common to Fairopean and Asiatic 
Aryans, it is quite true that legends might arise in Europe 
and in Asia, independent of each other, but .similar in 
their general tenour. But it is not likely that out of any 
common germ could be independently develo])ed in several 
different countries as many variants of the same tale, in 
ciich of which there is a similar sequoice of .scenes or acts, 
and the dramatic action is brought to a cio.se l)y a termination 
that scarcely c^er varies. Far mole difficult is it to believe 
ifi such a triumph ch^'Jndcpendent development, than to place 
reliance ux)on a statement to the effect thSt the wave of 
story-telling, as well as of empire, has wended its way west- 
ward. 

W. R. S. R.vlston. 
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INDIAN FAIRV TALES. 


I. 

PHIJLMATI RAN^. 

HERE were once a Raja and a Rani who had an 
only daughter called the Phdlmati Rani, or the 
Pink-rose Queen. She was so beautiful that if 
she went into a very dark room it was all lighted up by her, 
beauty. On her head was the sun ; on her hands, moons ; 
and hqr face was covered with stars. She had hair that 
reached to the ground, and it was made of pure gold. 

Every day after she had had her bath, her father and 
mother used to weigh her in a pair of scales. She only 
weighed one flower. She ate veiy, very little food. 
made lier father most unhappy, and he said, “ I cannot let 
my daughter marry any one who weighs more than one 
flower.” Now, God loved this girl dearly, so lie went down 
under the ground to see if any of the fairy Rdj^is was fit tc) 
be the Phiilmati Rdni’s husband, and he thought none of 
them good enough. So he went in the form of a Fakir to 
see the great Indrasan Rdja who ruled oven all rtie other 
fairy Rdjds. This Rdja was exceedingly beautiful. Oi^his 
head was the sun; and on his hcAids, moons ; and on his 
face, stars. God made him weigh very little. Then he said 
to tte Rijdj Come up with me, and we will go to the palace 
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of the Pliiilmati jlani.’* God had told the Raja that he 
was God and not a Fakir, foi^ he loved the Indnisan R:tjd. 
“Very well,” said the Indrasan Raj!.-!. So they travelled on 
until they came to, the Phiilmati Rani’s palace. When they 
arrived there they pitched a tent metier couipoimd, and they 
used to walk about, and whenever they saw the Phiilmati 
Rani they looked atr her. One day they saw her having 
her hair combed, so God said to the Indrasan Raja, “Get a ’ 
horse and ride where tlie Phiilmati Rani can sec foil, and 
if any one asks you who you are, say, ‘ Oh, it’s only a poor 
Fakir, and I^am his son. We have come to stay here a 
little while just to see the country. We will go away very 
soon.’” W^ell, he got a horse and rode about, and Phiilmati 
Rdru, who was having her hair combed in the verandah, 
said, “ I am sure that must be .some Rajd ; only see how 
beautiful he is/’ And she sent one of her serv ants to ask 
him who he was. So the servant saidiotlie Indrasan Rrfjji, 
“Who are you? why are you here? what do you want ? ” 
“ Oh, it’s only a poor Fakir, and 1 am his son. We have 
just come here for a little while to see the country. We will 
go away very soon.” So the servants returned to tlic Phiil- 
mati Rani and told her what the indrasan Raja had said. 
The Phulmati Rrini told her father aljoiit this. The next 
3ay, when the Phiilmati Rani and her father were standing 
in the verandah, God took a i>air of scales and weighed the 
Indnisan Rdja'in them, lli.s weVglU was only that of one 
^ower ! “ Oh,” sai/J the Raja, when lie saw tliat, “ here is 

the husband for the Pinilmati Rdni !” The next day, after 
the Phiilmati Rdni had had her bath, her father took her 
and wf^ghed Jier, and he also weighed tlie Indrasan Raja. 
And they were each the same weight. Each weighed one 
floS^er, although the lndra.san Rajd was fot and the Phiil- 
mafi Rani thin. The next day they were married, and there 
was a grand wedding. God said he was too poor-looking 
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to appear, so he bought a (juahtity of elephants, a»d camels, 
and horses, and cows, and sReep, and goats, and made a 
procession, and* came tojthe wedding. Then he went back 
to heaven, but before h(j went he said to*thc Indrasan Raja 

You must stay here o4e whole year ; then go back to your 
father and to your kingdom. As long as you put flowers 
on yo\ir ears no danger will come nea% you.'’ (This was in 
* order that the fairies might know that he was a very great 
R:ija aifll not hurt him.) All right,” said the Indrasan 
Rajd. And God went back to heaven. 

So the Indrasan Raja stayed for a whole yeSr. Then he 
told the Raja, the Phiilmati Ranis father, that he wished to 
go back to his own kingdom. “ All right,” said the Rajd) 
and he wanted to give him horses, and camels, and elephants. 
But the Indrasan Rajd and the Phiilmati Rani said they 
wanted nothing but a tent and a cooly. Weil, they set out ; 
but the Indrasan Rdja forgot to put flowers on hLs ears, and 
after some days the Indrasan Rdja w’as very, very tired, so 
he said, We will sit down under these big trees and rest 
awhile. Our baggage will soon be here ; it is Only a little 
vviiy bcliind.” So they sat dowm, and the Raja said he felt 
so tired lie must sleep. “ Very well,” said the Rani; “lay 
your head in my lap and sleep.” After a while a shoemaker’^ 
wife came by to get some water from a tank which w^as close 
to the spot where the Rajd and Rani resting. Now, the 
shoemaker’s wife w’as very black and ugly, anti she had only 
one c)^e, and !^he was exceedingly w idjod. The Rani was* 
very thirsty and she said to the w^oman, “ Please^^ive me 
some water, I am so thirsty.” “ If you want any,” said the 
shoemaker’s wdfe, come to the tank and get it yourself.’ 
*•' But I cannot,” said the Rani, “for the Raja is sleeping 
in my jap.” At last the poor Rdni got so very, very thirsty, 
she said she must have .§ome water; so laying the R^Tjd’s 
head very gently on the ground she went to the tank. Then 
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the wiciced shoemaker’s wife, instead of giving her to drink, 
gave her a push and sent the^beautiful Rani into the water, 
where she was drowned. The shd^emaker’s^ wife then went 
back to the Raja, and, taking his hfcad on her knee, sat still 
until he woke. When the Raja wfke he wasMnuch fright- 
ened, and he said, “ This is not my wife. My wife was not 
black, and she had fwo eyes.” 'Hie poor Raja felt very 
unhappy. lie said, “ I am sure .something has happened to 
my wife.” He went to the tank, and he saw ilowers* floating 
on the water and he caught them, and as he caught them his 
own true wife stood before liim. 

They travelled on till they came to a little house. Hie 
shoemaker’s wife went with them. They w'ent into the house 
and laid themselves down to sleep, and the Raja laid beside 
him the flowers he had found floating in the tank. The 
Rdni’s life was in the flowers. As soon as the Raja and Rani 
were asleep, the shoemaker’s wife took the flowers, broke 
theta inlo little bits, and burnt them. The Rani died im- 
mediately, for the second time. Then the poor Raja, feel- 
ing very lonely and unhappy, travelled on to his kingdom, 
and the shoemaker’s wife went after him. God brougiU the 
Phuimati Rani to life a second time, and led her to the 
Raja’s gardener. 

One day as the Indrasan Rdja w^as going out hunting, he 
passed by the gardener’s house, and .saw a beautiful girl sitting 
in it. He thought .she looked very like his wife, the Phiil- 
Tnati Rdni. So went home to his fatjier and said, 
Fathes:, I should like to be married to the girl who lives in 
our gardener’s house.” “All right,” said the father; “you can 
be married at once.” So they were married the next day. 

pne night the shoemaker’s wdfe took, a ram, killed it, and 
put^some of its blood oi\ the Phdlmati Rani’s mouth while 
the JRini slept. The next morning she went to the Indrasan 
Rdjd and said, “ Whom have you married ? You have mar- 
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ried a Rakshas. Jast see. She has been eating cows, and 
sheep, and chickens. Just coilie and see."’* The itaja went, 
and when he s^w the blood on his wife's mouth he was 
frightened, and he thougm she was reall;^ a Raksha.s. The 
shoemaker's wife said tp him, If you do pot cut this 
woman in pieces, some iiarm will happen to you." So the 
Rdja took a knife and cut his beautiful wife into pieces. 

. He then went away very sorrowTul. The Phdlmati Rani's 
arms an^l legs grew into four houses ; her chest became a 
tank, and her head a house in the middle of the tank ; her 
eyes turned into two little doves ; and these fiiie houses, the 
tank and the doves, were transported to the jungle. No one 
knew this. The little doves lived in the house that stood in 
the middle of the tank. I'he other four houses stood round 
the tank. 

One day when the Tndrasan Raja was hunting by himself 
in the jungle he w^as very tired, and he saw the house in the 
tank. So he said, “ 1 will go into that house to rest a little 
while, and to-morrow^ I will return home to my father." So, 
tying his horse outside, he >vent into the house and lay dom\ 
to sleep. By and by, the two little birds came and perched 
on the roof above his head. They began to talk, and the 
Raja listened. The little, husband-dove said to his wnfe, 
‘'This is the man wdio cut his \vife to pieces." And then Ijc 
told her how the Indrdsan Raja had married the beautiful 
Phulmati Rani, who weigJied only one llowe^, and how the 
shoemakers wife had drowned her ; hov; God had broughti, 
her to life again ; how the shoemaker’s wife had burned her ; 
and last of all, how the Raja himself had cut her t<5 pieces. 
“And cannot the Raja find her again ? " said the little wife- 
dove. “ Oh, yes, he can,” said her husband, “ but lie does 
not know bow to do so." “ But do tell me how he can ind 
her,” said the little wife-dove. “\^cll," said her husband, 
every night, at twelve o’clock, the Rani and her servants 
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come to bathe in the tank. Her servants wear yellow 
dresses, but she wears a red#; one. Now, if the Raja could 
get all thdr dresses, every one, when the^ lay them down 
and go . into the ^tank. to bathe, ’land throw away all the 
yellow dresses one by one, keeping only the red one, he 
would recover his wife.’' 

The Riija heard al^these things, and at midnight the Rani 
and her servants came to bathe, I'he Raja lay very cpviet, 
and after they all had taken off their dresses and gpue into 

the tank, he jumped up and seizerd every ont? of tlie dresses, 

he did not leave one of them, — and ran away as hard as he 
could. Then each of tlie servants, wlio were only fairies, 
screamed out, “ Give rue my dress ! What are you doing ? 
why do you take it away ? Then the Rdja dropped one by 
one the yellow dresses and kept the red one. 1'he fairy 
servants picked up the dresses, and forsook the Phdhnati 
Rdni and ran away. The Raja came back to her with her 
•dress in his hand, and she said, ‘‘Oh, give me back my 
dress. If you keep it I shall die. Three times has God 
brought me to life, but he will bring me to life no more.” 
The Rajii fell at her feet and begged her pardon, and they 
were reconciled And he gave her back her dress. 'Phen 
they went home, and Indrasan Raja had the shoemaker’s 
We cut to pieces, and burled in the jungle. And they lived 
happily ever after. 

ToM by Dunkni at Simla, July 251b, 1876. 
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THE POMEGRANATE KING. 

HERE was once a Maharaja, called the Anarbasa, 
or Pomegranate King; and a xMahdrdnj called the 
Gulianar, or Pomegranate-flower* Mahardni 

died leaving two children : a little girl of four or five years 
old, and a little boy of three. The Maharaja was very 
sorry when she died, for he loved her dearly. He was 
exceedingly fond of his two children, and got for tliem two 
servants : a man to cook ilieir dinner, and an ayali to lake 
care of them. He also had them taught to read and write. 
Soon after his wafers death the neighbouring Rija's* 
daughters husband died, and she said if any other Rajd 
would marry her, she would be quite willing to marry him, 
and she also said she would like very much to marry the 
Pomegranate Rdja. So her father went to see tlie Pome- 
granate Rdjd, and told ,him that his daughter wished to 
marry him. •'Oh,'*’ said the Pomegranate Raja, “ I do 
want to marry again, for if I do, the woman 1 marry will be 
sure to be unkind to rwy two children. will not take 
care of them. She will not pet then^ and comfort thegi 
when they *.ire unhappy.'’ “Oh,'’ said the other Rajd, 
“my daughter will be very good to them, I assure you. 
“Very well,” said the Mahardja, “I will marry her.” So 
they were married. ’ ' 

For two or three months everything went on weli, but 
then the new Rdni, who was called the Sunkasi 
began to beat the poor children, and to scold their servants. 
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One day she gave the boy such a hard blow on his cheek 
that it swelled. Wlien the Mith^raja came out of his office 
to get his tiffin, he saw the boy’s swollen fa^e, and, calling 
the two .servants, he said, “\yholdid this? how did my 
boy get hurt?” They said, ‘‘ThejRdni gavc\him such a 
hard blow on his cheek that it swelled, and she gets very 
angry with us if we sijy anything about her ill-treatment of 
the children, or how she scolds us.” The Mahardjd was 
exceedingly angry with his wife for this, and said ito her, 
** I never beat my children. Why should you beat them ? 
If you beat th<em I will send you away.” And he went off 
to his office in a great rage. The Rdni was very angry. 
So she told the little girl to go with the ayah to the bazar. 
The ayah and the little girl set off, never suspecting any 
evil. As soon as they had gone, the Rdnf took the little 
boy and told him she would kill him. The l;)Oy went down 
on his knees and begged her to spare his life. But she 
Said, “ No ; your father is always quarrelling with me, beat- 
ing me, and scolding me, all through your fault.” The 
boy begged and prayed again, saying he would never be 
naughty any more. The Riini shook her head, and taking 
a large knife she cut off his head. She then cut him up 
and made him into a curry. She then buried his head, 
his nails, and his feet in the ground, and she covered 
them well with earth, and stamped the ground well down so 
that no one shoiild notice it had V)een disturbed. When 
tlie Pomegranate Riiji came home to his dinner, she put 
the curry and some rice on the table before •iiim; but the 
Rdjd, seetng hi.s boy was not there, would not eat. He 
went and^ looked everywhere for his son, crying very much, 
and the little girl cried very much too, for she loved her 
brother dearly. After th^y had hunted for him for some 
timej4he little boy appeared. His father embraced him, 
‘' Where have you been ? ” said he. “ I cannot eat my 
^dmner; without you.” The little boy said, “ Oh, I was itv 
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the jungle playing with other -boys.” They thei^ sat down 
to dinner, and the curry chifcnged into a kid curry. The 
Xanf was greatiy astonished when she saw the ‘boy. She 
said to herself, “I cut |ris head off; l,cut him into little 
pieces, and J made him' into a curry, and yet he is alive I ” 
She then went into the garden to see if his head, and nails, 
and feet were in the hole where she had buried them. 

* But they were not there ; it was quite empty. She then 
called* sepoy, and said to him, If you will take two chil- 
dren into the jungle and kifl them, I will give you as much 
money as you like.^' All right, said th(» sepoy. She 
then brought the children, and told him to take them to 
the jungle. So he took, them away to the jungle, but he 
had not the heart to kill them, for they were exceedingly 
beautiful, and he left them in the jungle near their dead 
mother’s grav6. Then he returned to the Rdni, saying he 
had done as she wished, and she gave him as much money 
as he wanted. 

The poor Pomegranate Pdja was veiy^ unhappy wdien he 
saw his children were not in the palace, and that they could 
not be found. He asked his Rdni w^here they were, but 
she said she did not know ; they had gone out to i)lay and 
had never returned. From the day he lost his children the 
Pomegranate Rdjd became melancholy. He did not love 
the Ranf any more ; he liated her. 

Meanwhile the childrch lived in a little b€>use built close 
to their mother’s grave. God had givq/f her life again thai* 
she might take^care of them. But they did not know^ she 
was their mother j they thought she v^as another w^oman 
sent to take care of them. God sent also a. pian tp teach 
them. Somehow or other the Rdni Sunkasi heard they 
were still alive in the jungle. She, did not know how %he 
could kill them. So at last she pretended she was veljp' ill, 
and she said the Rdjd, “The doctor says that in the 
jungle there are two children, and he says if you will have 
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them killed, and will bring their livers for me to stand on 
when 1 bathe, then I shall g^et well.” The Rdja sent a 
second sepoy to kill the children, and this n^an killed them 
and brought their livers to the. RaLi. She stood on them 
while bathing, and then said she was quite well. She then 
threw the livers into the garden, and during the night a 
tree grew up there 'wjth tw-o large beautiful dowers on it. 
Next morning the Rani looked out and said, “ 1. will gather . 
those flowers to-day.” Jtvery day she said she*, would 
gather them, and every day shti forgot. At last one day 
she said, Etery day I forget to gather those dowers, but 
to-day I really wall do so,” and she sent her servant to 
pluck them. So he went out, and, just as he was going to 
gather them, the dowers dew up just out . of his reach. 
Then the Rani went down, and when slie was going to pick 
them they dew up so high that they could not bt^ seen,. 
Everyday she tried to gather them, a^d every day dftey 
•^'went high up, and came back again to the tree as soon as 
she had gone. 'I'hen the dowers disappeared > arid t^vb 
large fruits came in their stead. The Rani Iboked;, out of 
her window: Oh, w^hat delicious fruits ! Tit eat them all 
my.self. I w^m’t give a bit to anybody, and I^ll eat then^ 
by myself quite quietly.” She went down to the g^rden^ 
"IJut they dew high up into the sky, and tlien they canie.; 
down again. So this went on, day after day; an0 
so cross she ordered the tree to be cut dowxi,:v But jfc ites 
^f no use. The tr<^ was cut down, but the frlifs dew' 
up into the sky, and in the night the tree*grew up ajgSin 
and theTruits came back again to it. And so this \vent on 
for many days. Every day she cut down the tree, and ^very 
night it grew up again, but she could never get the fruits. 
At last she became ver}r angry, and had the tree hewn into 
tiny4>its and all the bits thrown away, but still the tree 
grew again in the night, and in the morning the fruits were 
hanging on it. So she went to the Rdjd and told him that 
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in the garden was a tree wiUi two fruits, and every time 
she tried to get them, the fruits went up* into the air. She 
had had the free cut down ever so many times, and it 
always grew up again id. the^ night and^the fruits, returned 
to it. Why cannot you leave the tree alone ? said the 
Raja. “ ]3ut 1 should like to see if what you say is true." 
So the Rajd and the Rani went dow^ to the garden, and 
the Rdni tried to get the fruits, but she could not, for they 
wentj^ht up into the air. 

That evening the Raja wt^nt alone to the garden to gatlier 
the fruits, and the fruits of themselves fell into his hand. 
He took them into his room, and putting them on a little 
table elosc to his bed, he lay down to sleep. As soon as 
he was in bed a little voice inside one of the fruits said, 

“ Brother ; ” and a little voice in the other fruit said, 
“Sister, speak more gently, I'o-morrow the Raja will 
break open the fruits, and if the Rain finds us she will kill 
US*, Three time.s has God made us alive again, but if we* 
die a fourth will bring us to life no more.” The 

R4jd listened and said, “ I will break them open in a little 
while*** Then he went to sleep, and after a little he woke 
and saidy while longer,” and went to sleep again. 

Several thpes ' he woke, up and said, “ I will break the 
. fr&its; ill a little while,” and went to sleep. At last he 
tpdk ^' knife ^nd began cutting the fruits open veiy^ fast, 
a,hd;thedil;de^ cried, •“ Gently, gently, father; you hurt 
us I ” So then the Rajd cut more geijdy, and he stopped 
to ask, “ Are you hurt ? ” and they said, “ No.” And then 
he- cut again and asked, “ Are you hurt ? ” and they said, 
“ No.** And a third time he asked, “ Are you hurt ? ” and 
they answered, “ No.” Then the fruits broke open and 
his two children jumped out They rushed into fiieir 
father’s arms, and he clasped them tight, and they>eried 
softly, that life Rdnl might not hear. 

He shu^ his room up close, and fed and dressed his 
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children, a^id then went out of the room, locking the door 
behind him. He had a little w^boden house built that could 
easily catcli fire, and as soon as it was ready .4ie went to the 
Rdni and said, “^Villyou go intdj a little house 1 have 
made ready for you 'while your room is getting ,re})aired ? ’’ 
“ All right,” said the Rani ; so she went into the little 
house, and that night# a man set it on fire, and the Riliu 
and everything in it was burnt up. 'I'hen the Pomegranate 
Riijfi took her bones, put them into a tin box, and sent 
them as a present to her mother. “ Oh,” said the mother, 
“my daughter has married the Pomegranate Maharaja, 
and so she sends me some delicious food.” When she 
opened the box, to her horror she found only bones ! 
Then she wrote to the Maharajii, “ Of what use are bones ? ’’ 
The Maharajit wrote back, “They are your bones; they 
belong to you, for they are your daughter’s bones. She 
ill treated and killed my children, and so I had her burnt.” 

The Pomegranate Raja and his children lived very hajipily 
for some time, and their dead mother, the Gulianar Ranf, 
having a wish to see her husband and her children, prayed 
to God to let her go and visit tliem, God said she could 
go, but not in her human shape, so he changed her into a 
beautiful bird, and put a pin in dier heady hnd .said, “ As 
soon as the pin is pulled out you will become A woman again,” 
She flew to the palace where the Maharaja lived, and there 
were great trecs^’ about the palace.*' On one of these she 
"perched at night. H-he doorkeeper was lying near it. She 
called out, “ Doorkeeper ! doorkeeper i ” and*’he ansvvered, 
“ What is it ? Who is it ? ” And she asked, “ Is the Rajd 
well ? ” and the doorkeeper said, “ Yes.” “ Are the children 
well?” and he said, “Yes,” “And all the servants, and 
cam%ls, and horses ? ” ‘tYes.” “ Are you well ? ” “ Yes.” 
“ HaVe you had plenty of food ? ” “ Yes.” “ What a great 
donkey your Mahdriiji is ! ” And then she began to cry very 
inuch, and pearls fell from her eyes as she cried. Then she 
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began to laugh very much, Cnd great big rubies fell from 
her beak as she laughed. Vhe next morning the door- 
Iceeper got up itnd felt about, and said, “ What is all this?” 
meaning the pearls and :he rubies, for ho did not know what 
they were. • I will keep them.” So he picked them all up 
and put them into a corner of his house. Every night the 
bird came and asked after the Mahiraja and the children 
and the servants, and left a great many pearls and rubies 
hehinddier. At last the doorkeeper had a whole heap of 
pearls and rubies. 

One day a Fakir came and bogged, and as the doorkeeper 
had no pice, or flour, or rice to give, he gave him a handful 
of pearls and rubies. “ Well,” said the Fakir to himself, 
‘‘I am sure these are pearls and rubies.” So he tied them 
uj) in his cloth. 'Then he went to the R:ija to beg, and 
the Kdja gave him a handful of rice. “ What ! ” said the 
Fakir, “ the great Mahdraja only gives me a handful of rice^ 
when his doorkeeper gives me pearls and rubies ! ” and 
he turned to walk away. But the Maharaja stopped him. 

What did you say ? ” said he, that my doorkeeper gave 
you pearls and rubies ? ” Yes,” said the P'akir, “ your door- 
keeper gave me pearls and rubies.” So the Maharaja went 
to the doorkeCpef’s hous£, and when lie saw all the pearls 
and rubies that were there, he thought the man had stolen 
them from his treasury. The Mahardja liad not as many 
pearls and rubies as bis doorkeeper had. *rhen turning to 
the doorkeeper he asked him to tell hiirj^fruly where and how 
he had got tKern. Yes, I will,’’ said the doorkeeper. 
“ Ever>' night a beautiful bird comes and asks after you, 
after your children, after all your elephants, horses, and 
servants ; and then it cries, and when it cries pearls drop 
from its eyes ; and then it laughs,* and rubies fall from its 
beaki If yoy come to-night 1 dare say you will s& it.” 
“ All right,” said the Pomegranate Raja. 

So that night the Maharaja pulled his bed out under Ae 
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tree on wkich the . bird always perched. At night the bird 
came and called out, Doorkeeper ! doorkeeper ! and the 
doorkeeper answered, Yes, lord,” ^ And the bird said, “ Is 
your Maharaja well?' ” “ Yes/' “ Are the children well ? ” 

*‘Yes.'” “And all his sen'ants, horses, and camels and 
elephants— are they well?” “Yes.” “Are you well?” 
“Yes.” “Have yoVi had plenty of food?” “Yes.” 
“What a fool your Maharaja is !” And then she cried, and 
the pearls came tumbling down on the Maharaja’s eyes, and 
the/Maharaja opened one eye and saw wliat a beautiful 
bird it was. And then it laughed, and rubies fell from its 
beak on to the Maharaja. 

Next morning the Maharaja said he w'ould give any one 
who would catch the bird as much moneyas I'le wanted. So 
he called a fjsherman, and asked him to bring his net and 
catch the bird when it came that night. The fisherman said 
,he would for one thousand rupees. That night the lisher- 
man, the Maharaja, and the doorkcepc^r, all wailed under 
the tree. Soon the bird came, and asked after the Mahdrdja, 
after his children, and all his servants and elei.ihants, and 
camels and horses, and then after the cloorkee[)er, and then 
it called the Maharaja a fool, 'rhea it cried, and then it 
laughed, and just as it laughed the fisherman threw the net 
over tlte bird and caught it, 'I'hcn they shut it iii.) in an 
iron cage, and the next morning the Maharaja took it out 
and stroked it, and said, “What a sweet little bird I what a 
fovely little bird!” *^\nd the Maharaja felt sojiiething like a 
pin in itJihcacl, and lie gave a puli, and out came the pin, 
and then his own dear wife, the Pomegranate-flower Rant, 
stood beftjre him. 'Phe Raja was exceedingly glad, and so 
wer^, his two children. And there were great rejoicings, 
and they lived happily e\*er after. 

Told by Dunk in al Simla, 26th July, 187^. 




IIT. 

THE CA'l’ AND THE DOG. 

Ijitfvdiiction, 

OW all cals are aunts to the tigers, and the cat in 
this story was the aunt of the tiger in this story. 
She was Ins mother’s sister. When the tiger’s 
motiicr was dying, she called the cat to her, and taking her 
paw she said, “ Wlien I am dead you must take care of rny 
child.” The cat answered, “ Very well, ’ and then the tiger's 
rnotiier died. Tire tiger said to the cat, “ Aunt, T am very % 
hungry. Go and fetch some fire. When I go to ask men 
for fire they are afraid of me, and run away from me, and 
won’t give me any. But you are sucli a little creature that 
men are not afraid of you, and so they will give you fire, 
and then you must Irring it to me,” So the cat said, “ Very 
good,” and otT she started, and went into a house where 
some men w’cre eating their dinner : they had tlirown aw'ay 
the bones, and the cat began to cat them. This house was 
very near the place where the tiger lived, and on peeping^ 
round the conKT he saw his aunt eating* the bones. Oh,” 
said he, sent my aunt to fetch fire that J might cook rny 
dinner as I am very hungry, and there she sits eating the ' 
bones, and never thinks of me.” So the tigbr called out, 
“Aunt, I sent you to fetch fire, and there you sit ej^fing 
bones and leave me hungry ! If ever you come near me 
again, I will lyll you at once.” So the cat ran away scream- 
I will never go near the tiger again, for he will kill 
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me 1 ” T^jKis is why all cats are so afraid of tigers, or of any- 
thing like a tiger. And thW^ is why, when the cat in the 
story saw the tiger, her nej^hew, lighting wiih the man, slie 
ran away as hard she conld. 

T/ie Sfe/y. 

There were once a|dog and a cat It was a very rainy day, 
and some men were eating their dinner inside their house. * 
The cat sat inside too, eating her dinner, and the dog sat on 
the door-step. Tire cal called dut to the dog, I am a high- 
caste person,«and you are a very loW-caste person.’* “ Oh,” 
said the dog, “ not at all. I am tlie high-caste person and 
you are of veiy low caste. You eat all the men's dinner up, 
and snatch the food from their hands just as they are put- 
ting it into their mouths. And you scratch them, and they 
beat you ; while I sit away from them, and so they don*t 
beat me. And if they me any dinner Til eat it ; but if 
‘ they don’t, I won’t.” Oh,” says the cat, “ not a bit of it. 
I eat nice clean food ; but you eat nasty, tlirty food, which 
the men have thrown away.” No,” said the dog, “ 1 am 
high caste -and you are very low caste, for if I gave you a 
slap you would tumble down directly.” No, no ! ” .said 
the cat. And they went on dispiiting and began to fight, till 
the dog said, Very well, let us go to the wise jackal and 
ask him which of us is the better.” “Good,” said the cat. 
So they went t4’ the jackal and asked him. Said the cat, “ I 
• am of the higher cgste, and the dog is of the lower caste.” 
“ No,” said the jackal, “ the dog is of tluf higher caste.” 
The cal said, No,” and the jackal sa.id, “ Yes,” and they 
began tg figl\t. Then the jackal and the dog proposed to 
go and ask a great big beast who lived in the jungle and 
war like a tiger. But the cat said, “I cannot go near a 
tiger* or anything like one.” So then they said, “ When we 
come near the beast, you can remain behind, lind wre will go 
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on and speak to him7* So they ran into the where 

there was a tiger who had IxSen lying on the ground with a 
^eat thorn sticking in his foot. When his aunt, the cat, 
saw him, .she scampered .off, for sjie was dreadfully 
frightened. . 

The thorn had given the tiger great pain ; for a long while 
he could get no one to take it out,%so had lain there for 
days. At last he had seen a man passing by, to whom he 
called tnd said, “Take out this thorn, and I promise I 
won't eat you.” But the man refused through fear, saying, 
“ No, I won’t, for you w'ill eat me.” Three thnes the tiger 
had promised not to eat him ; so at last the man took out 
the thorn. Then the tiger sprang up and said, “Now I w^ill 
eat you, for I am very hungry.” “ Oh, no, no ! ” said the 
man. “ What a liar you are 1 You promised not to eat me 
if I would take the thorn out of your foot, and now that I 
have done so you say you will eat me.” And they began to 
fight, and the man said, “ If you won’t eat me, I will bring 
you a cow and a goat.” But the tiger refused, saying, “ No, 
I won’t eat them ; I wall eat you.” 

At this moment the jackal and the dog came up. And 
the jackal asked, “ What is the matter ? w^hy are you fight- 
ing?” So then the mannold him why they were fighting ; 
and the jackal said to the tiger, “ I will tell you a good waiy 
of eating the man. Go and fetch a big bag. So the tiger 
went and fetched the Bag, and brought k to the jackal. 
Then the jackal said, “Get inside th<;*bag, and leave its'' 
mouth open afld I’ll throw the man in to you.” So the tiger 
got inside the bag, and the jackal, the dog and the man 
quickly tied it up as tight as they could. Tlvin th^y began 
to beat the tiger with all their might until at last they killed 
him. Then the man went home, aijd the jackal went hSme, 
and the dog went home. 




IV. 

t; 

THE CAT WHICH COUTT) NOT EE KIl-LEf). 

» ' 

HERl'j were once a dog and a cat, who were always 
qujirrelling. d’hc dog used to beat the cat, hut he 
never could hurt her. She w’ould only dance about 
and cr>’, “ You never hurt me, you never hurt me ! I /lat/ 
a pain in my shoulder, but now" it is all gone away/’ So the 
dog went to a maind * and said, What shall I do to hurt 
this cat? I beat her and I bite her, and yet I can’t hurt her. 
I am such a big dog and she is rather a big cat, yet if I 
^ beat her I don’t hurt her, but if she locals me she hurts me 
so much.” The maind said, ‘‘Bite her mouth very, very 
hard, and then you’ll hurt her.” “ Oh, no,” said the cat, 
who had just come ii]), laughing ; “ you won’t hurt me at 
all.” The dog bit her mouth as hard as he could. “ Oh, 
you don’t hurt me,” said the cal, dancing about. So the 
dog went again to the maind and said, “ What shall I do ? ” 
“ Bite her ears,” said the maind. So the dog bit the chat’s 
ears, but she danced about and said, “ Oh, you did not hurt 
fine ; now I can piit earrings in my ears.” So slie put in 
earrings. * 

The dbg went to the elephant. “Can you kill this cat? 
she worries mq so every day.” “ Oh, yes,” said the elephant, 
“of course I can kill her. She is so little and I am so big.” 
Then the elephant came and took her up with his trunk, and 
threwuher a long way. Up she jumped at once and danced 

* A kind of starling. 
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about, saying, ‘‘ You did not hurt me one bit. I Ijiad a pain, 
but now T am quite well” llien the elephant got cross and 
.sSiid, ril tea<?h you to dance in another way than that,” 
and he took the cat and laid ‘her on the ground and put his 
great foot oij her. Jhit she was not hurt* at all * She danced 
about and said, “You did not hurt me one bit, not one 
bit,” and she dug her claws into the elephant’s trunk. The 
•elephant ran away screaming, and he told the dog, “You 
had be^er beware of that cat. Slie belongs to the tiger- 
tribe.” The dog felt very angry w'ith the cat. “ What shall 
I do,” said he, “ to kill this cat ? ” And he bft her nose so 
hard that it bled. But she laughed at him. “ Now I can 
put a ring in rny nose,” said she. fie got furious. “ I’ll 
bite her tail in half,” said he. So he bit her tail in half, 
and yet he did not hurt her. 

He then went to a leopard. “ If you can kill this cat 1 
will give you anything you want.” “Very well, I’ll kill 
her,” said the leoj)ard. And they went together to the cat. 
“ Stop,” said the cat to the leopard ; “ I want to speak to 
you first. I’ll give you something to eat, and tlien I’ll tell 
you what I want to say.” And then she ran off ever so far, 
and after she had run a mile she stopped and danced, call- 
ing out, “ Oh ! ril give you nothing to eat ; you could not 
kill me.” The leoi)ard went away very cross, and saying, 
“ What a clever cat that is.” 

The dog next went to d man,. and said, “ Oan you kill this 
cat, she worries me so ? ” “ Of course l.y*an,” said tlie man ; 
“ T]\ stick this' knife into her stomach.” And he stuck his 
knife into the cat’s stomach, but the cat jumped up, and her 
stomach closed, and the man went home. * > 

And the dog went to a bear. Can jw/ kill this cat? I 
can’t.” “ ril kill her,” said the be^ir ; so be stuck alibis 
claws into the cat, but he didn’t hurt her ; and she stucji her 
claws into the ’bear’s nose so deep that he died immediately. 

C 2 
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Then the poor dog felt very unhappy, and went and threw 
himself into a hole, and there he died, while the cat went 
away to her friends. * 

Told by *Oimkm at Simla, July 26th, 1876. 





THE JACKAL AND THE KITE. 


Ejjjfg^HERE was once a* she-jackal and a she-kite. They 
the same tree ; the jackal afthe bottom of 
the tree, and the kite at the top. Neither had 
any children. One day the kite said to the jackal, “ Let us 
go and worship God, and fast, and then he will give us 
children.’^ So the jackal said, ‘‘ Very good.’^ That day the 
kite ate nothing, nor that night ; but the jackal at night 
brought a dead animal, and was sitting eating it quietly 
under the tree. By-and-by the kite heard her crunching 
the bones, instead of fasting. “ What have you got there,*' 
said the kite^ “ that you are making such a noise ? ” “ No- 
thing,” said the jackal ; it is only my own bones that 
rattle inside my body whenever I move.” The kite went to 
sleep again, and took nonnore notice of the jackal. Next 
morning tlie kite ate some food in the name of God. That 
night again the jackal brought a dead animal. The kite 
called out, “ What are you enmehing there*? Why are you 
making that noise ? I am sure you hoi^e something to eat.'*”* 
Thf jackal satd, “ Oh, no ! It is only my own bones rattling 
in my body.” So the kite went to sleep again. 

Some time after, the kite had seven little Loys— ^eal little 
boys— but the jackal had none, because she had not fasted. 
A year after that the kite went and worshipped God, aSking 
Him tp take care of her children. One day — it wsCS their 
great day— the kite set out seven plates. On one she put 
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cocoa-nuts, on another cucumtjcrs, on a third rice, on a fourth 
plantains, and so on. Then she gave a plate to each of her 
seven sons, and told them to take the plates fo their aunt the 
jackal. * So they took the sevdn plates, and carried them to 
their aunt, crying oiit, “ Aunty, aunty, look here ! Mamma 
has sent you these things.” The jackal took the plates, and 
cut off the heads of^ the seven boys, and their hands, and 
their feet, and their noses, and their ears, and took out their 
eyes. Then she laid their heads^in one plate, and tll'eiV eyes 
in another, and their noses in a third, and their ears in a 
fourth, and tlieir hands in a fifth, and their feet in a sixth, 
and their trunks in the seventh, and then she covered all the 
j)lates over. Then she took the plates to the kite, and called 
out, “ Here ! I have brought you something in return. You 
sent me a present, and I bring you a present.” Now the 
poor kite thought the jackal had killed all her seven children, 

. so she cried out, Oh, it’s too dark now to see what you 
liave brought. Put the plates down in my tree.” The 
jackal put the plates down and went home. Phen God 
made the boys alive again, and they came running to their 
mother, quite well. And instead of the heads and eyes, and 
noses and ears, and hands and feet, and trunks, there were 
again on the plates cocoa-nuts and cucumbers, and plantains 
and rice, and so on. 

Now the jackal got hold of the boys again. And this 
time she killed •them, and cooked them and ate them ; and 
"again God braughPthem to life. Well, the jackal was very 
much astonished to see the boys alive, and she got angry, 
and said to the kite, “ I will take your seven sons and throw 
them into the water, and they will be drowned.” ^*Vcry 
well^” said the kite, take them. 1 don’t mind. God will 
take care of them.” The jackal took them and threw them 
into file water, and left them to die, while the kite looked 
on without crying. And again God made them alive, and 
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the jackal was so surprised. Why,” said sl^e, “ I put 
these children into the water, and left them to drown. And 
fiere they are iTlivc ! ” Then God got very angry with the 
jackal, and said to her, “ Go» out of this village. And wher- 
ever you go, men will try to shoot you, and you shall always 
be afraid of them.” So the jackal had to go away ; and the 
kite and her children lived very happUy ever afterwards. 

Told hy Diinknj. 




VI. 



THE V0R.4CT0US FROG. 

• », 

HERE were a rat and a’ frog. And the rat said to 
the? frog, “ Go and get me some sticks, while 1 go 
and get some flour and milk.” So the frog went 
out far into the jungle and brought home pleniy of sticks, 
and the rat went out and brought home flour and milk for 
their dinner. Then she cooked the dinner, and when it was 
cooked she said to the frog, Now, you sit here while I go 
to bathe, and take care of the food so that no one may come 
' and eat it up.” 'Fhen the rat w-ent to take her bath, and as 
.soon as she had gone the frog made haste and ate up the 
dinner quickly, and w^ent away. 

When the rat came back she found no dinner, and she 
could not find the frog. So she went out to look for him, 
calling to him as loudly as she could, and she saw him in 
the distance, and overtook him. ‘‘ AVhy have you eaten my 
dinner? Why did you go away?” said the rat. Said the 
frog, Oh, deart! it was not I that ‘ate your dinner, but a 
►huge dog that came,; and 1 w^as only a tiny, tiny thing, and 
he was a great big dog, and so he frightened *me, and I ran 
away.” Very well,” said the rat ; ‘‘ go and fetch me rnore 
sticks wlyle I go for flour and milk.” So the frog went out 
far into the jungle and brought back plenty of sticks. And 
the fat went to fetch fjour and milk. Then she lit the 
fire anil cooked the dinner, and told the frog to take care of 
the dinner while she went to bathe. As soorf as she had 
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gone, the frog ate^up all the dinner, and went awaiy and hid 
himself When the rat came back she saw no frog, no dinner. 
She went away into the jungle and called to him, and the 
frog answered from behind a tree, “ Herev I am, here I am.’^ 
The rat went to him and said, “ Why did you • eat my din- 
ner ? ** 1 didn’t,” said the frog. “ It was a great big dog 

ate the dinner, and he wanted to eat me too, and so I ran 
• away/’ The rat said, “ Veiy^ well. Go and fetch me some 
more "sticks, and I will go for flour and milk.” Then she 
cooked the dinner again and went to bathe. The frog ate 
up all the dinner, and went away and hid hinTself. When 
the rat returned she saw no dinner, no frog. So she went 
far into the jungle, found the frog, and told him that it was 
he that had eaten the dinner. And the frog said, No,” 
and the rat said, Yes.” And the frog said, “ If you say 
that again, I will eat you up.” All right,” says the rat, 
“ eat me up.” So he ate her up and sat behind a tree, and 
the baker came past. The frog called out, “ Baker, come 
here! come here 1 Give me some bread.” The baker looked 
about everywhere, could not see anybody, could not think 
who was calling him. At last he saw" the frog sitting behind 
a tree. “ Give me some bread,” says the frog. The man 
said, “ No, I won’t give you any bread. I am a great big 
man, and you are only a little frog, and you have no money.” 
“ Yes, I have money. I will give you some pice, and you 
will give me some brea:d.” But the man* said, “ No, 1 
won’t.” “ Well,” said the frog, “ if you T^x^n’t give me bread, 
I w"iU eat you dp first, and then I will eat up your bread.” 
So he ate up the man, and then ate up his bread. Presently 
a man with oranges and lemons passed by. Tbe fr^g called 
to him, “ Come here 1 come here I ” The man was very 
much afraid. He didn’t know wbo,had called him. Tlien 
he saw the frog, and the frog said, “Give me some leriwns.” 
The man wouldn’t, and said, “ No.” “ Very well,” says the 
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frog, “iff ou won't, Fll eat you up” So ]\e ate up the man 
with his lemons and oranges. Presently a horse and his 
groom went by. 'Fhe frog says, “ Please gii erne a ride, aAd 
I will give you soiiie money.'^ “ No,” said the horse, “ I 
won^t let you ride on me. You are like a monkey, — very 
little — 1 won’t let you ride on my back.” The frog said, 
“ If you won’t, Fll eat you up.” Then the frog ate him up, 
and his groom too. Then a barber passed by. “Come* 
and shave me,” says the frog. “ (iood,” says the barber, 
“ Fll come and shave you.” !So he shaved him, and he 
thought the Ifrog looked very fat, an{l so as he was sliaving 
him he suddenly made a cut in his stomach. Out jumped 
the rat with her flour and milk — the baker with his bread— 
the lemon-seller with his oranges and lemons — the horse and 
his groom. And the barber ran away home. And the frog 
died. 




VII. 

THE STORY OF FOOLISFf SACHIJLL 



lERE once lived a poor old widow w'oman named 
Ilungni, who had a little idiot son called Sachiilf. 
She used to beg every day. One day when the 
son had grown up, he said to liis mother. What makes 
women laugh ? ” “ If you throw a tiny stone at them,^’ 

answered she, “ they will laugh.” So one day Sachiili went 
and sat by a well, and three women came to it to hll their 
water-jars. Now,” said Saclnili I will make one of these 
women laugh.” I'wo of the women filled their water-jars 
and w'ent away home, and he threw no stones at them ; but 
as the last, who also had on the most jewxds, passed him, 
he threw' a great big stone at her, and she fell down dead, 
with her mouth set as if she vrere smiling. “ Oh, look ! 
look ! how she is laughing ! ” said Sachiili, and he ran off to 
call his mother. * 

“ Come, come, mother,” said lie, “ and see how I have 
made this woman laugh.” 

His mother came, and when she saw' the woman lying 
dead, she w'as much frightened, for the dead w'oman belonged 
to a^jreat and very rich family, and she w-ore jewels x^'orth a 
thousand rupees. Hungni took off all her jewels, and threw 
her body into the well. ' > 

After some days the dead woman’s father and mother and 
all her people sent round a crier with a drum to try and 
find hen ‘‘ Whoever brings back a young w'oraan^who 
wears a great many gdld necklaces and bracelets and rings 
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shall getta great deal of mo^ey,” cried the crier. SachuU 
heard him. ‘‘ I know where she is,” said he. My mother 
took off all her jewels, and threw her into the well.” 

The‘crier said,^^^ Can you go down into the well and bring 
her up ? ” ■ 

you will tie a rope round my waist and let me down 
the w^ell, 1 shall be ^?ble to bring her up.” 

So they set off towards the well which was near HungniV 
house ; and when she saw them coming, she gifesCseM wh'at 
they came for, and she ran out and killed a sheep, threw it 
into the wcfl, and took out the dead woman and hid her. 

The crier got some men to come witli him, and they let 
Sachiili down the well. “ Has she got eyes ? ” said Sachuli. 
“ Of course, every one has eyes,” answered the men. Has 
she a nose ? ” asked SacMli. “Yes, she has a nose,” said 
the men. “ Has she got a mouth ? ” asked Sachuli. “ Yes/’ 
said the men, “ Has she a long face ? ” 

“ What does he mean ? ” said the men, who were getting 
cross. “No one has a long face ; perhaps she has, though. 
-/Vfes, .she has a long face,” cried the men. 

“Has she a tail?” 

A tail 1 Why no one has a tail Perhaps, though, she 
/has long hair. No doubt that what he calls a tail Yes, 
shfe has a tail.” 

“Has she ears?” 

“ Of course,* every one has ears.” 

“ Has she four^fcet ? ” 

“ Fgur feet I ” said the men. “ Why, no one has fouj feet 
Perhaps you call her hands feet Yes, she has four feet 
Bring ker up quickly.” 

Then Sachhli brought up the sheep. 

^the men were very<ingry when they saw the sheep, and 
thejf'beat Sachdli, and called him a very stujjid fellow and a 
great liar, and they went away feeling very cross. 
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Sachilli went hcijie to his mother, who, as sooix as she saw 
him coming, ran out and put the woman’s body back in the 
well, and when Be got home she beat him. Mother,” said 
he, ‘^give me some bread, and' 1 will go as^ay and die.” His 
mother cooked him some bread, and he went away. 

He walked on, and on, and on, a long way. 

Now, some Raja's ten camels had btien travelling along 
*the road on which Sachiili went, each carrying sacks of gold 
mohurs S,nd rupees, and one of these camels broke loose 
from the string and strayed away, and the camel-drivers 
could not find it again. But Sachiili met it, and caught it 
and took it liome. 

“ See, mother ! see what a quantity of money I have brought 
you ! ” cried Sachiili. Hungni rushed out, and was delighted 
to see SC) much money. She took off the sacks at once and 
sent the camel away. Then she hid the rupees and the gold 
with the jewels she had taken from the dead woman. And, 
as she was a cunning woman, slie w^ent and bought a great 
many comfits and scattered them all about her house, when 
Sachiili was out of the way. Oh, look 1 look ! ” cried 
Sachiili, at all these comfits.” ‘‘ God has rained them from 
heaven,” said his mother. Sachiili began to pick them up 
and eat them, and he told ^11 the people in the village how 
Crod had rained down comfits from lieaven on his niother^s 
house! “ What nonsense 1 ” cried they. “ Yes, he has,” said 
Sachiili, ‘‘ and I have been eating them.” “ No comfits have 
fallen on our houses,” said they. “ Yes, cried he, “ the 
day my mother got all tho.se rupees, God rained comfits on 
our house.” “ What lies ! ” cried the people ; “ as if it ever ; 
rained comfits. Why did not the comfits rain* dowx on our 
houses ? Why did they fall only on your house ? And what’s 
all this about rupees ? ” And then they came to see if tlfere 
were any rupees or comfits in Hungni's house, and they ibund 
none at all, for Hungni had hidden the rupees and thrown 
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away the? comfits. “ There,” ^said tliey to- Sachuli, “ where 
are your rupees ? w^here are your rouifits ? What a liar you 
are ! as if it ever rained comfits. How can you tell such 
stories ? ” And tkey beat him. “ But it did rain comfits,” 
said SaduiH, “ for i ate them. It rained comfits the day 
my mother got the rupees.” 

Now the Raja whib had lost his camel sent round the crier 
with his drum to find his camel and his money-bags. Who- 
ever has found a camel carrying money-bags and brings it 
and the money back to the Raja, will get a greatmanyrupees,” 
cried the crier. Oh ! ” .says Sachuli, “ I kno\v where the 
money is. One day I went out and I found a stray <‘amel, 
and he had sacks of rupees on his back, and 1 took him 
home to my mother, and she took tlie sacks off his back and 
sent the camel away.” So the crier Avent to find the rupees, 
and the people in the bazar w^ent with him, But Hungnf 
had hidden the rupees so carefully that, though they hunted 
all over her house, they could find none, and they beat 
Sachuli, and told him he was a liar. “ 1 am not telling lies,” 
said Sachuli. “ My mother took the rin)ees the day it rained 
comfits on our house,” So they beat him again, and they 
went away. Then Hungni beat Sachuli, and said, “What 
a bad boy you are ! trying to get me beaten and put into 
prison, telling every one about the rupees. Go away ; I 
don’t want you any more, such a bad boy as you are ! go 
away and die.'’ He said, “Very well, mother; give me 
some bread, and Pll go,” 

Sachuli set off and took an axe ivith him! “ How shall 
<■ ^ « 

I kill myself? ” said he. So be climbed up a tree and sat 

out on & long branch, and began cutting off the branch be- 
tween himself and the tree on which he was sitting. “ What 
are'you doing up there?? said a man ivho came by. “ You’ll 
die if^you cut that branch off.” “What do you say?” cries 
Sachuli, jumping dowm on the man, and seizing his hand. 
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“ When shall I die ? ” “ Hew tan I tell ? I^t me “ I 

won't let you go till' you tell me when I shall die.” And at 
last the man said} “ When you find a scarlet thread’ on your 
jacket, then you will die.” , , 

Sachdli went off to the bazar, and sa-t down by some 
tailors, and one of the tailors, in throwing away their shreds 
of cloth, threw a scarlet thread on Saf;liuU's coat. “ Oh,” 
said Sachuli, when he saw the thread, “ now^ I shall die ! ” 
How.c^p .you know that?” said the tailors. “A man 
told me that when I found a* scarlet thread on my jacket, 
1 should die,” said SachiiU ; and the tailors lill laughed 
at him and made fun of him, but he went off into the jungle 
and dug his grave with his axe, and lay down in it. In 
the night a se])oy came by with a large jar of ghee on his 
head. “ Row heavy this jar is,” said the sepoy. Is there 
no cooly that will come and carry my ghee home for me ? 
1 would give him four pice for bis trouble.” Up jumped 
Sachuli out of his grave. ‘‘ Fll carry it for you,” said he. 
“ Who are you?” said the sepoy, much frightened. Oh, lam 
a man who is dead,” said Sachiili, ‘‘ and T am tired of lying 
here. I can’t lie here any more.” “ Well,” said the sepoy, 
very much frightened, ‘‘ you may carry my ghee.” So Sachuli 
put the jar on his head, and he went on, with the sepoy 
following. “ Now,” said Sachuli, “ with these four pice 1 will 
buy a hen, and I will sell tlie hen and her eggs, and with the 
money I get for them I will buy a goat ; and then I will sell 
the goat and her milk and her hide and buy a cow, and I will 
sell her milk ; aAd then I will marry a wife, and then I shall 
have slome children, and they wall say to me, ‘ bather, will 
you have some rice ?' and I will say, ' No, I wop’t hc^ve any 
rice.’ ” And as he said, *‘No, I won’t have any rice,” he shook 
his head, and down came the jar of ghee, and the jar 
smashed, and the ghee spilled. “ Oh, dear ! what hav^you 
done ? ” cried the sepoy. “ Why did you shake your head ? ” 
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“ Because my children asked tee to have some* rice, and I 
did not want any, so I shook tey head,’* Said Sachiili, “ Oh,” 
said the sepoy, “ he is an utter idiot.” An^ the sepoy went 
home, and Sachdii went back to his mother. ‘^Why have 
you come back 1 ’’.said she. ‘‘ I have been dead twelve years,” 
said Sachuli. ** What lies you tell ! ” said she. “ Voii have only 
been away a few days. Be off! I don't want any liars here.” 

Sachiili asked her to give him two flour-cakes, wdiich she 
did, and he went off' to the jungle, and it was njglit P'ive 
foiries lived in this jungle, and as Sachuli went along, he 
broke his fieur-cakes into five pieces, and said, ‘VNow I'll eat 
one, then the second, then the third, then the fourth, and then 
the fifth.” And the fairies heard lum and were afraid, and 
said to each other, ** What shall w-e do ? Here is this man, 
and he is going to eat us all up. What shall we do to save 
ourselves ? We will give him something. ” So they went out 
all five, and said to Sachiili, If only you won’t eat us, we 
will give you a present.” Now Sachiili did not know there 
were fiiiries in this jungle. “ What will you give me ? ” said 
Sachiili. We will give you a cooking-pot. When you want 
anything to eat, all you have to do is to ask the pot for it, 
and you will get it. Sachuli took the pot and went off to 
the bazar. He stojiped at a copk-shop, and asked for some 
pilau. “ Pilau ? There’s no pilau here,” said the shopman. 

Well,” said Sachuli, 1 have a cooking-pot here, and I 
have only to ask it for any dish I want, and I get it at once.” 

What nonsense I ” said the man. “ J u.st see,” said Sachiili ; 
and he said to the cooking-pot, “ I want seme pilau,” and 
immediately the pot was full of pilau, and all the people in 
the shop set- to work to help him to eat it up, it was so good. 
‘‘ Oh, ’’‘thought the cook, “ I must have that pot,” so he gave 
Siichdli a sleepy drink. Then Sachuli went to sleep, and 
while he slept the cook stole the fairy cooking-pot, and put 
a common cooking-pot in its place. Sachuli went home 
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with the cdok^s pot, and »ai4 “ Mother, I have^ brought 
home a cooking-pot If you ask it for any food you want, 
ydu will get it'' » “ Nonsense,*' said Hungni ; “ what lies you 
are telling ! ’* ‘‘It is quite true, mother ; ,only see,", and he 
asked the pot for diflerent dishes, but none cam.e. Hungni 
was furious. “ Oo away," she said. “ Why do you come 
back to me ? I want no liars here." Give me five flour- 
^ cakes and I will go," said her son. So she baked the bread 
for him, '^nd he set ofl' for the jungle where he had met the 
five fairies, and as he went :dong he said, “ I will eat one, 
and I will eat two, and I will cat three, and I v>«ll eat four, 
and I will eat five." Hie five fairies heard him, and wrere 
terrified. “ Here is this had man again," said they, “and he 
will eat us all five- Oh, what shall w^e do? Let us give 
him a present," So they went to Sachiih, and said, “Here is 
a box for you. Whenever you want any clothes you have 
only to tell this box, and it will give them to you ; take it, 
and don’t eat us." So he took the box and went to the bazar, 
and he stopped at the cook-shop again, and asked the cook 
for a red silk dress, and a pair of long black silk trousers, 
and a blue silk turban, and a pair of red shoes, and the 
cook laughed and asked how he should have such beautiful 
things. “ Well," said Sacbfili, here is a box ; when I ask 
it for the dress and trousers, and turban and shoes, I shall 
get them." So the cook laughed at him. “Just see," said 
Sachiili, and he said, “ Box, give me a red sUk dress and a 
pair of long black silk trousers, and a blu^^ silk turban, and 
red shoes," atid*there they were at once. And the cook was 
deligiited, and said to himself, “ I will have that box,’\and he 
gave Sachiili a good dinner and a sleepy drink, and SachuU 
fell last asleep. While he slept the cook came and stole the 
fairy box, and put a common box in its place. In the m4)rn- 
ing SaebtiU went home to his mother*and said, “ Mothg, I’ve 
brought you a-»box. You have only to ask it for any clothes 
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you may^vant, and you will g|t them/' ‘‘.Nonsense/- said 
his mother, “ don'll tell me such lies/’ “Only see, mother * 

I am telling you truth,” said he. He asked the box for coats 
and all ‘sorts of things — no ; ‘he got nothing. His mother 
was very angry, and said, “ You liar ! you naughty boy ! Go 
aw'ay and don’t come back any more.” And she broke the 
box to pieces, and tlircw the bits away, “ Well, mother, bake 
me some flour'Cakes.” So she baked him the cakes and* 
gave them to him, and sent him away. He w'cnt-rtoff‘to the 
fairies’ jungle, and as he went he said, “Now Til eat one, 
then two, tften three, then four, then five/’ 'Die five fairies 
were very frightened, “ Here is this man come back to eat 
us all five. Let us give him a yjresent.” So they went to 
him and gave him a rope and stick, and said, “ Only say to 
this rope, ‘ Bind that man,’ and he will be tied up at once ; 
and to this stick, ‘ Beat that man,’ and the stick will beat 
him.” Sachiih was very glad to get these things, for he 
guessed \vhat had ha])pened to Ids cooking-pot and box. 
So he went to the bazar, and at the cook-shop he said, “ Rope, 
bind all these men that are here ! ” and the cook and every 
one in the shop were tied up instantly. 'Ilicn Sachuli said, 
“ Stick, beat these men ! ” and the stick began to beat them. 
“Oh, stop, stop beating us, and uniie, and Til give you 
your pot and your box I ” cried the cook. “ No, I won’t 
stop beating you, and 1 won’t untie you till I have my pot 
and my box,” <And the cook gave them both to him, and he 
untied the rope, •^rhen Sachuli went home, and when his 
mother saw him, she was very angry, but lie* showed her the 
box and the cooking-pot, and she saw he had told hfr the 
truth. .So she sent for the doctor, and he declared Sachdli 
was wise and not silly, and he and Hungni found a wife for 
: Safchuii, and made a gja^d wedding for him, and they lived 
h^l^ly ever after. 


Told by Dunkni. 



VIII. 


BARBER H^M AND THE TIGERS. 


NCE there lived a Ixirber called Him, who was very 
|)oor indeed. He had a wife and tvveTve children, 
five boys and seven girls : now and then he got a 
few pice. One day he went away from his home feeling very 
cross, and left his wife and cliildren to get on as best they 
could. *‘WIiat can i do? '^ said he. “ .1 have not enough 
money to buy food for my fiimily, and they are crying for it.’' 
And so he walked on till he came to a jungle. It was night 
when he got there, d'his jungle was called the “tigers’ 
jungle,” because only tigers lived in it ; no birds, no insects, 
no other animals, and there were four hundred tigers in it 
altogether. As soon as Barber Him reached the jungle he 
saw a great tiger walking about. “ What shall I do ? ” cried 
he. “ This tiger is sure to* eat me.” And he took his razor 
and his razor-straj), and began to sharpen his razor. Then 
he went close up to the tiger, still sharpening his razor. The 
tiger was much frightened. “What shall H do?” said the 
tiger ; “ this man will certainly gash “ I have come,” 

said the barber,* “ to catch twenty tigers by order of Mahardja 
Kdni. You are one, and I want nineteen more. The tiger, 
greatly alarmed, answered, “ If you won’t catch *us, J <jvili give 
5 rou as much gold and as many jewels as you can 
For these tigers used to go out and^,cany off the men 
women from the villages, and some of these peopl# had 
rupees, and sdme had jewels, all of which the tigers used to 
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collect together. ** Good/' s«^l Hun, then I won’t catch 
you." The tiger led him to the spot where all the tiger« 
used to eat their dinners, and the barber todk as much gold 
and as many jev^els as he *coiild carry, and set off home 
with them. ’ 

Then he built a house, and bought his children pretty 
clothes and good food, and necklaces, and they all lived very 
happily for some time. But at last he wanted more rupees, 
so he set off to the tigers’ jungle. There he met the tiger as 
he did before, and he told him tlie Maharaja Kans had sent 
him to catch twenty tigers. The tiger was terrified and said, 
** If you will only not catch us, I will give you more gold 
and jewels." To this the barber agreed, and the tiger led 
him to the old spot, and the barber took as many jewels and 
rupees as he could carry. Then he returned home. 

One day a very poor man, a. fakir, said to him, “ How did 
you manage to become so rich ? In old days you were so 
poor you could hardly support your family." 

“ I will tell you," said Him. And he told him all about 
his visits to the tigers’ jungle. “ But don’t you go there for 
gold to-night," continued the barber. ‘‘ Let me go and listen 
to the tigers talking. If you like, you can come with me. 
Only you must not be frigh tenect if the tigers roar." 

“ ril not be frightened," said the fakir. 

So that evening at eight o’clock they went to the tigers' 
jungle. Ther<5 the barber and the fakir climbed into a tall 
thick tree, and its^jeaves came all about them and sheltered 
them as if they were in a house. The tigers used to hold 
tlieir councils under this tree. Very soon all tlie tig^ers in 
the jungle assembled together under it, and their Raja— 
^igreatjhuge beast, with only one eye— came too. ‘‘Brothers/’ 
tiger who hff4 given the barber the rupees and 
jew^, ‘‘ a man has come here twice to catch twenty of us for 
the Mahdrdjci Kdns ; now we are only four hundred in num- 
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ber, and if twenty .of us were taken away we shoulTi be only 
a small number, so I gave him each time as Tna.ny rupees 
and jewels as he could carry and he went away again. What 
shall we do if he returns ? '' 1 be tigers safd they would meet 

again on the* morrow, and then they would settle the matter. 
Then the tigers went off, and the barber and the fakir came 
dowm from the tree. They took a qulntity of rupees and 
‘jewels and returned to their homes. 

“ lb-rtft>rrow,” said they,^“ we will come again and hear 
Avhat the tigers say.” 

The next day the barber went alone to the tigers’ jungle, 
and there he met his tiger again. This time,” said he, “ I 
am come to cut off the ears of all the four hundred tigers 
who live in this jungle; for Maharaja Kins wants them to 
make into medicine.” 

Tire tiger was greatly frightened, much more so than at the 
other times. “ Don’t cut off our ears ; pray don’t,” said he, 
for then we could not hear, and it would hurt so horribly. 
Go and cut off all the dogs’ ears instead, and 1 will give 
you ru])ees and jewels as much as two men can carry.” 
“ Good,” said the barber, and he made tw^o journeys with 
the rupees and jewels from the jungle to the borders of his 
village, and there be got a cooly to help him to carry them 
to his house. 

At night he and the fakir went again to the great tree under 
which the tigers held their councils. Now" the tiger who had 
given the barber so many rupees and jewels bad made ready 
a great quantity of meat, fowds, chickens, geese, men the tigers 
had billed— everything he had been able to get hold of— and 
he made them into a heap under the tree, tbf he Said that 
after the tigers had settled the matter they would dine. Soon 
the tigers arrived with their Raj^, and the barber’s tiger said, 
Brothers, what are we to do ? This man came again ^-day 
to cut off all our ears to make medicine for Mahdrdjd Kins. 
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1 told hinJ this would be a ba^biisiness for * us, and that he 
must go and cut off all the dogs' ears instead ; and I gave 
him as much money and jewels as two men could carry. 
So he went home. * Now what shall we do ? We must leave 
this jungle, and where shall we go ? ” The other tigers said, 
“ Wc will not leave the jungle. If this man comes again we 
will eat him up." Sd'they dined and went away, saying they 
w'ould meet again to-rnorrow. 

After the tigers had gone, the l^arher and fakir calfie down 
from the tree and went off to their hennes, without taking 
any rupees or jewels with them. They agreed to return the 
next evening. 

Next evening back they came and climbed into the great 
tree. The tigers came too, and the barber's tiger told his 
story all over again. The tiger Rdjd sat up and said, fiercely, 
We will not leave this jungle. Should the man come again, 
I will eat him myself." When the fakir heard this he w'as 
so frightened that he tumbled down out of the tree into the 
midst of the tigers. The barber instantly cried out with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Now cut off their ears ! cut off their ears ! " and 
the tigers, terrified, ran aw^ay as fast as they could. Then 
the barber took the fakir home, but the poor man was so 
much hurt by his fall that he died. 

The barber lived ha|)pily ever after, but he took good care 
never to go to the tigers' jungle again. 

Told by Dunkni. 





nil> BUI JiUL AND 'I'HE COTrON-TREE. 


HERE wns once a bulbul, and one day as be was 
flying about, be saw a tree on whicb was a little 
fruit. The bulbul was much pleased and said, “ 1 
will sit here till this fruit is ripe, and then I will eat it."' So 
he deserted his nest and his wife, and sat there for twelve 
years without eating an>'thing, and every day he said, “ To- 
morrow 1 will eat this fruit.’’ During these twelve years a 
great many birds tried to sit on the tree, and wished to build 
their nests in it, but whenever they came the bulbul sent them 
away, saying, This fruit is not good. Don't come here.’’ 
One day a cuckoo came and said, “ Why do you send us 
away ? Why should we not come and sit here too ? All 
the trees here are not yours.” “ Never mind,” said the bul- 
bul, I am going to sit here, and w'hen this fruit is ripe, I 
shall eat it.” Now the cuckoo knew that this tree was the 
cotton-tree, but the bulbul did not. First i!omes the bud, 
which the bulbul thought a fruit, tlien tjfie flow^er, and the 
flower becomes “a big pod, and the ])od bursts and all the 
cottoi! flies aw^ay. The bulbul was delighted when he saw 
the beautiful red flower, which he still thought* a fr^iit, and 
said, When it is ripe, it will be a delicious fruit.” The flower 
became a pod, and the pod burst. ‘%What is all this tha? is 
flying about ? ” said the bulbul, “ The fruit must b# ripe 
now.” So he "looked into the pod, and it was empty; all 
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the cottoh had fallen out. Tffcn the cuckoo came and said 
to the angry bulbul, ‘^You see if you had allowed us to 
come and sit on the tree, you would have*^ had something 
good to eat ; but ks you were selfish, and would not let any 
one share with youi God is angry and has punished you by 
giving you a hollow fruit.” Then the cuckoo called all the 
other birds, and the/ came and mocked the bulbul. “ Ah ! 
you see God has punished you for your selfishness,” they ' 
said. The bulbul got very angry and all the birds v«\snt away. 
After they had gone, the bulbul said to the tree, ‘"You are 
a bad tree. You are of use to no one. You give food to 
no one.” The tree said, “ You are mistaken, God made 
me what I am. My flower is given to sheep to eat. My 
cotton makes pillows and mattresses for man.” 

Since that day no bulbul goes near a cotton-tree. 

Told by Dunkni. 




X. 


THE MONKEY PRINCK 



|NCE upon a time there was a Rdja called Jabhii 
Raja, and he had a great many wives ; at least he 
had seven wives, but he had no chfldren. Although 
he had married seven wives, not one of them had given him a 
child. At this he was greatly vexed and said, “ I have mar- 
ried seven wives, and not one of them has given me a child/' 
And he got vtry angry with God : he said, “ Why does not 
God give me any children ? I will go into the jungle and 
die by myself.” The Ranis coaxed him to stay, but he 
wouldn't ; he would go out into the jungle. , • 

So he went out into the jungle very far, aiiiJ God sent him 
an old fakir leaning on a stick. The Rdjii met him, and the 
fakir said, “Why do you come into the jungle ? If you go 
far into the jungle you wuH meet plenty of tigers, and they 
will eat you. Tell me what you want. Whatever you want 
I will give you.” “ No, 1 won't tell you,” said the Rajl But 
at last the Rdjd. told him, “ I have seven wiv’es, and none of 
them has given me any children, and b^'^e I will die by 
myself.” Then the fakir said, “ lake this stick, and a little 
way dffyou will find a mango-tree with some mangoes on it. 
Throw the stick at the mangoes with one hand, and catch 
them as they fall with the other, and when you liave caught 
them all, take them home and give orje to each of your s^ven 
wives,” So the Rdjd went and knocked the mangoesiofF the 
tree and cauglit them as the fakir had told him. Then he 
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looked about for the fakir, bi|t he could not find him, for 
he had gone away into anothW part of the jungle. So he 
went home and gave the seven mangoes to his wives. But 
the fruit was so good that six of the w-ivcs ate it up, and 
would not give the youngest wife any. She cried very much, 
and went into the compound and picked up one of the mango 
stones which one of the six wives had thrown away, and ate 
it. By and by each of the six wives had a son ; but the one 
who had eaten the stone had a monkey, who was*<salied in 
consequence Bandarsabasa, or Prince Monkey. Pie was really 
a boy, but no one knew it, for he had a monkey skin covering 
him. His six brofliers hated him. They went to school every 
day ; and the monkey went under the ground, and was taught 
by the fairies. His mother did not know this ; she thought, 
as he was a monkey, he went to the jungle and swung in the 
trees. He was the best and the cleverest of all the boys. 

Now, in a kingdom a three months’ journey off by land 
from Jabhd RdjTs country, there lived a king called King 
Jamarsa. He had a very beautiful daughter whose name 
w'as Princess Jahwran, and as her lather wanted a very strong 
son-in-law, lie had a large heavy iron ball made, and he sent 
letters to all the Rajas and RajavS’ sons far and near to say that 
whoever wished to marry his daughter, the Princess J ahiiran, 
must be able to throw this heavy ball at her and liit her. 
So many Rajas went to try, but none of them could even 
lift the ball. Now, one of these letters had come to Jabhu 
Rdjd, and his six elder sons determined they would go to 
King Jamdrsd’s country, for each of them was sure he could 
throw the ball, and win the princess. 

Prince Monkey laughed softly and said to himself, “ 1 will 
go and try too. I know I shall succeed.” 

OiT, therefore, the si\ brothers set on their long journey, 
and tk' monkey followed them ; but before he did so, he 
went into the jungle and took off his monkey-kkin, and God 
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sent him a beaiitiM horse ancij:)eaiithul clothes, •rhen he 
foyowed his brothers and ovArtook them, and gave them 
betel-leaf and lovely flowers. “ What a beautiful boy ! 
they said. Who is it owns such a beSutiful boy ? He 
must be some Rdja’s son.” Then he galloped quickly away, 
took off his grand clothes and ])ut them on his horse, and 
the hoi^e rose into the air. He put on his monkey-skin an 
foUbwed his brothers. 

When ^hey reached King Jamarsa's palace they pitched 
their tents in his compound, which was very big. Every 
evening the princess used to stand in her verandah and let 
down her long golden hair so that it fell alt round her, and 
then the Kajas who wished to marry her had to try to hit her 
walh the great heavy ball that lay on the ground just in front 
of where she stood. 

King Janiarsa’s house had more than one storey, and 
you had to go upstairs to get to the l^rincess jahiiran’s 
rooms which led into the verandah in which she used to 
stand. i , 

Well, Prince Monkey’s six elder brothers iall got ready to 
go up to the palace and throw the ball. They were quite 
sure they would throw it without any trouble, llefore they 
went they told their rnonkby brother to take care of their 
tents, and to have a good dinner ready for them when they 
returned. “ If the dinner is not ready, we wall beat you.” 

As soon as they were gone, Prince MonJeey took some 
gold .. molmrs hg had, and he went to a *travellers resting- 
house, which was a little way outside King Jaiijarsa*§ com- 
pound, and gave them to the man who owned it, and bade 
him give him a grand dinner for his six brothers. Then he 
took the dinner to the tents, went into the jungle, and took 
off his monkey-skin. And God sent him a grand horse from 
heaven, and splendid clothes. These he put on, meMnted 
his horse, and rode to King Jamarsa’s compound There he 
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took no fiotice of either the i^ng, or his daughter, or of the 
ball, or of the Rdjds who wej^e there to try and lift it He 
spoke only to his brother? aed gave them lovely flowers and 
betel-leaf. MeanVhilc, everybody was looking at him and 
talking about him.’ “Who can he be? Did you ever see 
any one so lovely ? Where does lie come from ? J ust look 
at his clothes 1 In *\Dur countries we cannot get any like 
them ! As for the Princess Jahiiran she thought to herself, 
“ That Rajd shall be my husband, whether he lift*^ the ball 
or not’' When he had given his brothers the flowers and 
betel-leaf, Prince Monkey rode straight to the jungle, took 
off his clothes, laid them on his horse (which instantly went 
up to heaven), put on his monkey-skin, went back to the 
tents, and lay down to sleep. 

When his brothers came home they were talking eagerly 
about the unknown beautiful Raja. All the time they were 
eating their dinner they could speak of nothing else. 

Well, every evening for about ten evenings it was just the 
same story. Only every evening Prince Monkey appeared 
in a different dress. The princess always thought, “ Tliat is 
the man I will marry, whether he can throw the ball or not.” 
Then about the eleventh evening, after he had given his 
brothers the flowers and betel-leaf, he said to all the Rajas 
who vrere standing there, and to King Jamdrsd and to all 
the servants, “ Now every one of you go and stand far away, 
for I am going fo throw the ball.” “ No, no ! ” they all cried, 
“ we will stand here and see you.” “ You must go far away. 
You can look on at a distance,” said the Monkey Prince; 
“ the ball might fall back among you and hurt you.“ So 
they all "'wenPoff and stood round him at a distance. 

“ Now,” said Prince Monkey to himself, “ I won’t hit the 
priAcess this time ; but I will hit the verandah railing.” 
Theh<he took up the ball with one hand, just as if it were 
quite light, and threw it on the verandah railing, and then 
he rode off fast to the jungle. 
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The next’ evening it wasnh^pme thing over ag#in, only 
this time he threw the ball into t^ie Princess Jahiiran's clothes. 

The next eveifing the ball fi'‘ll on one of her ‘feet, and 
hurt her little toe-nail. Now, Princess j^huran was very 
angry that this unknown beautiful prince should have thrown 
the ball three times, and hit her twice, and hurt her the third 
time, and yet had never spoken to her Either, or let any one 
i<now,,\yho he was, and had always, on the contrary, ridden 
away rXs Jiard as he could, no one knew where. Site was 
very much in love with hiin,*and was very anxious to find 
this Raja who had bit her twice, so she ordered"* a bow and 
arrow to be brought to her, and said she would shoot tlie Raja 
the next time he Int her. She would not kill him ; she would 
only shoot the arrow at him. Well, the next evening Prince 
Monkey threw the ball, and it fell on her otlier foot and hurt 
her great toe-nail When he saw she was hurt, he was very 
sorry in his heart, and said, “ Did I hurt you ? ” Yes,” she 
said, very much.’^ Oh, 1 am so soriy/' said the prince, 
“ I w'ould not have thrown the ball so hard had I thought it 
would hurt you.*' Then she shot the arrow, and hit him in 
the leg, and a great deal of blood came out of the wound : 
but he rode hard away to the jungle all the same, only this 
time he did not take off h>s tine clothes, but he drew the 
monkey-skin over them, and his horse went up to heaven, 
and he went back to the tents. Then the princess sent a 
servant into the town, and said, whoever or whtrteverhe should 
hear crying with pain, he should bring to h^r — were it a man, 
or a jackal, or J dog, or a wild beast. So the servant went 
round*the town. The six brothers had gone to sleep, but 
the poor monkey brother could not sleep, but , sat up crying 
from pain. He could not help it, do what he would, and 
the servant, as he went round the town, heard him fcrying. 
So he took him and brought him to the princess, jqjd the 
princess said she would marry him. 

“ W^hat I ” cried her father, “ marry that monkey ? Never 1 
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Who ever heard of any one marrying a monkey, a nasty 
monkey ? '' But in spite otV’all the king said, the princess 
declared 'marry that monkey^he would. ‘‘ I like that monkey 
very, very much,;” she said. ' “ I will marry him. It is my 
pleasure to. marry .him.’' “ Well,” said the Raja at last, ‘Mf 

it is your pleasure to marry him, you must marry him ; but 
who ever heard of any one marrying a nasty monkey?” 

So they were married at once ; and the Monkey Prince 
wore his monkey-skin for a wedding garment. 

That flight when they went to bed, the young prince drew 
off his skit, and lay down by Jahiiran, and when she saw 
her beautiful husband she was so glad, so glad. “ Why do 
you wear a monkey-skin ?” she asked. He answered, I 
wear it as a protection, because my brothers are naughty, 
and would kill me if they knew what 1 really am.” 

They lived very happily with King Jamarsa for six month.s, 
and the six elder brothers went on living there too, and hat- 
ing him more and more for having such a beautiful wife. 

But one night Prince Monkey thought of his mother, and 
he said to his wife, “ My mother perha[)s is crying for me. 
Let us go to my fatliers kingdom, and see her.” Princess 
Jahuran agreed ; so next morning they spoke to King 
Jamarsa, who said they might go. 

The six brothers at once said, “ We will go w^ith you 
and they also said, “ Let us get two big boats, one for you 
and the princess, and one for ourselves, and let us go by 
water, and not by land.” Now by water it took only six 
days to get to Jalmu Raja’s kingdom, by land it took three 
months. The Monkey Prince agreed to all liis brothers 
said. . 

Princess Jahuran heard them planning to throw the mon- 
ke/ into the water on the journey, and then to take her home 
to th^eir father as the wife of one of them ; so as she was very 
wise she went to her father and begged him to have six large 
beautiful mattresses, well stuffed with cotton, made for her. 
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What can you want with si mattresses ? said rfie king. 

I want my bed to be very coinfortable on'board the boat,’' 
safd his daughtef. Her father :oved her dearly, so he had 
her mattresses made, beautiful inattresses*and well stutfed 
with cotton. . The princess had them all carried to her 
boat. 

When eveiy’thing was ready they wen>on board the boats 
Vith the monkey’s six brothers. Now, the princess had 
warned her husband of his brothers’ wicked plans, and she 
said to liim, ‘‘ Never go near* your brothers \ never speak to 
your brothers ; for they want to kill you.” The first day the 
six brothers said to the monkey, Please bring us a little 
salt.” But the monkey said, No ; my wife will take you 
some,” No,” said the brothers, “ your w-ife cannot bring us 
any. She is a princess. Do you bring us some.” So they 
threw a rope from one boat to another, and the monkey went 
on the rope, and the brothers untied it, and the monkey fell 
into the water. Then the princess cried out, My husband 
will be droAvned ! My husband Aviil be drowned ! ” And 
.she threw out one of the mattresses ; the monkey sat on it ; 
it floated back to his boat, and the creAV drew him up. 

The next day the six brothers begged Prince M onkey to 
bring them water, and they* threw a })lank from their boat to 
his for him to cross on. The prince .set off with the water, in 
spite of all his wife’s entreaties, and his brothers tilted the 
plank into the water. The prince would have’been drowned 
had not the Princess Jahiiran tlirown hin\*a mattress. And 
the same thing happened during the next four days. Th&, 
brothers Avanted something to eat or drink, and their monkey- 
brother brought it them across a rope or plank, which they 
cut or dropped into the water, and he Avould have died but 
for the mattresses vrhich his wife thrcAv to him one by oiife. 

When they reached Jabhd Raja’s kingdom, the eldii^t son 
went on shore \ip to his father’s palace. Each of the Rajd’s 
seven wives had a house to herself in his compound. He 
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went to4iis mother’s house ^nd said, “ Give me your palan- 
quin, mother, for I have brought home a most lovely wife, 
and want to bring her to the palace.’” ^ 

At this news Irs mother w^as delighted, and she told it to 
the other Ranis, and said, My son has brought home such 
a lovely wife ! I am so glad ! oh, I am so glad I ” The 
youngest Rani begam to cry bitterly. ‘‘ My son,” she said, 
‘‘ is nothing but a monkey ; he will never be married ; ho 
will never have a wife at all.” 

Then the palanquin was got ready, and the seven Ranis and 
the prince vent with it to the boat. The Princess Jahuran came 
on land with her monkey, and when tlie Rani.s saw her, they 
all cried, “ How lovely she is! how beautiful ! ” And the eldest 
Rdni was gladder than ever, and the youngest cried still more. 
The princess got into the palanipiin with her monkey. 
“What are you doing with that horrid monkey ? ” said the 
eldest prince. “ Put him out of the palanquin directly,” “ In- 
deed I will not,” said the princess. “ He is my husband, and 
1 love him.” “ W'hat 1 ” cried all the Ranis, “ are you married 
to that monkey?” “Yes,” said the princess. “Then get out 
of my palanquin at once,” said the eldest Rani, “ You .shall 
not ride in my palanquin with that nasty monkey.” The 
youngest Rani w-as very glad her son had such a beautiful wife. 
So the princess got out, and took her monkey in her arms and 
walked with him to the youngest Rani s house, and there they 
all lived for scime time. Noav the little Rani did not know 
her son w^as really a beautiful man, for the princess never 
told her, as her husband had forbidden hereto tell any one. 

One evening Jabhu Raja’s servants had a grand najatch in 
the Riqa’s compound, and the Raja and liis sons and the 
neighbouring Rajas all came to see it. Prince Monkey said 
to^ his wife, “ I, too* will go and see tliis nautch.” So he took 
off h\s monkey-skin, folded it up and laid it under her pillow. 
Then he put on the clothes God had sent him from heaven 
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the last tim 6 he threw the bal]}^nd which he had not laid on 
his horse’s back w^hen he put h‘s monkey-skin on again, and 
when he came a\nong all the Rajas and people who were 
looking on at the nautch, they all exclaimv?d, “Who is that ? 
Who can it l)e? ” He was very handsome; and he had beau- 
tiful hair all gold. When he had stayed some time, Prince 
Monkey went quickly back to his wife,iand in the morning 
•he put on his monkey-skin again. 

No\V lihc little Rani, his mother, though she was very' 
glad her’ monkey son had such a wife, could never under- 
stand how it was that her daughter-in-law was so^iaj)py with 
him. “ How could you marry him ? ” slic used to say to 
her. “Because it pleased me to marry him,’’ the princess 
used to answer. “ How can you be so happy with him ? ’’ 
said the mother. “I love him,” said the princess; and the 
poor Rthii used to w’onder at this more and more. 

Well, one day there w^as another nautch, and Prince Mon- 
key went to it ; but he left his skin under his wife’s pillow. 
As soon as he had gone, she called the little Rani, and said, 
“ See, you think my husband is a monkey ; he is no monkey, 
but a very handsome man. There is no one like him, he is 
.so beautiful.” The Rani did not believe her. Then the 
princess took the skin from under her pillow. “ See,” she 
said, “ when your son puts this on, then he is a monkey ; 
when he takes it off he is a beautiful man. And now, I think 
I will burn this skin, and then he must al\v\iys be a man. 
What do you say ?” “ Are you sure it wc'i^’t hurt him if you 

burn his skin ? • said his mother. “ PerlKip.s he may die if 
is buriit,” “Oh, no, he w^on’t die,” said the princess. “Shall 
I burn it?” “Burn it,” said the little R:ini. IVien the 
princess tlirew the skin on the lire and burnt it quite up. 

Prince Monkey was sitting looking on at the nautch wTien 
suddenly his heart told him his wife had burnt hi% skin. 
He jumped 11}^ directly and went home, and when he found 
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his heartf had told him true,^^;^e was so angry with his. wife, 
that he would say nothing to her but “ VVhy did you burn 
my skin ?'” and he was in such a rage that he went straight 
to bed- and went Ao sleep. 

In the mornings while he slept, the princess went to the 
little Rtini, and said, “ Come and see your beautiful son/* 

“ I am ashamed to do so,*’ said the Rani. “ Ashamed to 
look at your own son ? What nonsense ! Come directly,”' 
said Princess Jahiiian. Then the little Rdni wenMyiih her, 
and when she saw her l^eautiful son she \vas indeed glad, 
and the pfmce opened his eyes and saw her, and then he 
kissed her, and they were very ha])j)y. 

The news spread tlirough the compound, and Jabhu Raja 
and his sons and everybody came at once to see it it were 
true. When they saw the beautiful youiyg prince, with his 
hair all gold, they could not stand, but fell down. Prince 
Monkey lifted his father and loved him, and put his arms 
round him, and said, “ I am your son, your own son ; you 
must not fall down before me.” “ Why did you wear that 
monkey-skin?*’ asked his father. Because,” he said, ‘‘ my 
mother ate the mango stone instead of eating the mango, 
and so I was bqrn with this skin, and God ordered me to 
wear it till I had found a wife.” fils brothers said, “ Who 
could have guessed there was such a beautiful man inside 
that monkey-skin ? God’s decrees are good ! And they left 
off hating their brotlier, Prince Monkey. 

There were great rejoicings and feasts now, and all were 
very happy. The six elder brothers lived always with their 
father and Prince Monkey, but none of them ever rmniod. 

' 'I'oid by Dunkrn'. 




XI. 

BRAVE HIrAlAlbAsA. 

|MCE there was a Raja called Manikbasa Raja, or the 
Ruby King, who had seven wives and^seven chil- 
dren. One day he told his wives he would go out 
hunting, and he rode on and on, a long, long way from his 
yjalace. A Rakshas was sittingby the wayside, who, seeing the 
Raja coining, quickly turned herself into a beautiful Rani, 
and sat there crying. The .Raja asked her, ^‘Why do you 
cry ? And the Rakshas answered, “ My husband has gone 
away. He has been away many days, and I think he will 
never come back again. If some Raja will take me to his 
house and marry me, I shall be very glad.’' So the Raja 
said, ‘‘Will you come with me?” And the Rakshas 
answ'cred, “ Veiy well, I will come.” And then the Raja 
took the pretended Rani home with him %nd married her. 
He gave her a room to live in. Every night at twelve 
o’clock the Rakshas got up and devoured an elephant, or a 
horse, or some other animal. The R.ija sai^d, “What can 
become of my eleidiants and horses ? Every day eitlier an 
elephant or a liorse disappears. Who cai.* take them away ? ” 
The Rakshas-Sani said to him, “ Your seven Ranis^*^ 
RaksIiSses, and every' night at twelve o’clock they devour a 
horse, or an elephant, or some other creature.’' ' 

So the Raja believed her, and bad a great hole dug ^ust 
outside his kingdom, into which he put the seven Ranis with 
their children, and then he sent a sejioy to them and^ bade 
him take out aft the Ranis’ eyes, and bring them to him. This 
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the sepoy did. After a time^the poor Ranis grew so hungry 
that six of them ate their children, but the seventh Rani, who 
was the youngest of them all, declared she would never eat 
her child though she might die of hunger, “for,” she said, “I 
love him a great deal too much,” God was very pleased with 
the seventh Rani for this, and so every day he sent her a little 
food, which she divkled with the other Ranis. And every 
day her little boy grew bigger, and bigger, and bigger, until 
he had become a strong lad, when, as he thought ifewds very 
dark in the hole, he climbed out of it and looked all about. 
Then he came back to his mothers (for he called all tlie 
seven Riini’s “ Mother ” now), who told him he was not to 
clamber up out of the hole any more, for if lie did, some 
one might kill him. “ Still, if you will go,” they added, 
“ do not go to your father’s kingdom, but stay near this 
place.” The boy said, “ Very well,” and every day he climbed 
out of the hole and only went where his seven mothers told 
him he might go, and he used to beg the people al)out to 
give him a little rice, and flour and bread, which they did. 

One day he said to his mothers, “ If you let rne go now to 
my father’s kingdom, I will go.” “Well, you may go,’’ they 
said ; “ but com#back again soon.” This he promised to do, 
and he wont to his father’s kingdom. For some time he stood 
daily at the door of his father’s palace and then returned to 
the hole. One day the Rakshas-Rani was standing in the 
verandah, and ’she thought, “1 am sure that is the Raja’s 
son,” The servart;^s everyday asked the boy, “ Why do you 
vs stand at the door of the palace ? ” •*'' 1 want service 

with the Raja,” he would reply. “ If the Raja has any place 
he can give me, I will take it.” 

The Rakshas-Rilnf said to the Raja, “ The boy standing 
out there wants service. May I take him into mine?” 
The Rijd answered, Very well, send for him.” So all the 
;$6rvants ran and fetched the boy. I’he Rakshas-lldni asked 
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him, “ Are you willing to d(? anything I fell you ? The 
bgy said, “Yes*’' “Then you shall be my servant/’ she 
said, and first she told him he must go^ to the Rakshas 
country to fetch some rose-water for her.^ “ I will give you 
a letter/’ she 'said, “so that no harm may happen to you.” 
'fhe lad answered, “Very well, only yoiMnust give me three 
^shields full of money.” She gave him the three shields full 
of mopey, and he took them and went home to his mothers. 
Then he*got two servants for* them, one to take care of them, 
and one to go to the bazar. His mothers gave Iwn food for 
the journey, and he left them the remainder of hi.s money, 
telling them to take great care of it. He then returned to 
the Rakshas-Rani for his letter. She told the Raja she w'as 
feeling ill, and would not be quite well until she got some 
ro.se water from the Rakshas country. 'Hie Raja said, “Then 
you had better send this boy for it.” So she gave him a letter, 
in wdiich she had written, “ When this boy arrives among 
you, kill him and eat him instantly,” and lie set out at once. 

He w^ent on and on till he came to a great river in ivhich 
lived a huge water-snake. When the water-snakes saw him 
it began to weep very much, and cried out to tlie boy, “If 
you go to the Rakshas country you will be &ten up.” The 
lad wdiosc name ivas Hiraldlbdsa, said, “ I cannot help it ; 
I am the Rani’s servant, so I must do what she tells me.” 
“Well,” said the water-snake, “get on my b.tck, and I will 
take you across this river.” So he got oi\the water-snake’s 
back, and it tqpk him over the riven *rhen liirdldlbdsa 
went on and on until he came to a house in which a Rakshas 
lived. Rani lived there too that the Rakshas had carried 
offfrorri her father and mother when she w’as a little girl. 
She was playing in her father the Sondarbdsa Rajd’s gardtn, 
whieb was full of delicious fruits, whi(!h the Rakshas came 
to eat, and whqp he saw Sonahri Rani he seized her^n his 
mouth and ran off with her. Only she was so beautiful he 
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could never find jt in his hearf to eat her, -but brought her up 
as his own child. Her name was Sonabri that is, tjie 
Golden Rani/be^ause her teeth and her hair were made of 
gold. Now the Rakshas who had carried her off, and whom 
she called Papa, had a great thick stick, and When he laid 
this stick at her feet slie could not stir, but when he laid it 
at her head, she could move again. 

When the Raja’s son came up, Sonahri Rani was l}dng on 
her bed with the thick stick at*hcr feet, and as soon as she 
saw the Raja's son she began to cry very much. “ Oh, why 
have you come here? You will surelybc killed,” she said. The 
Raja’s son answered, “ I cannot help that. I am the Rfini’s 
servant, so 1 must do what she tells me.” “ Of course,’' said 
Sonahri Rani ; “but put this stick at my head, and then 1 
shall be able to move,” The Raja’s son laid the stick at her 
head, and she got up and gave him some food, and then 
asked him if he had a letter, “Yes/’ he answered. “ Let 
me see it,” said the Sonahri Rani. So he gave her the letter, 
and when she had read it she cried, “ Oh, this is a very' 
wicked letter. It will bring you no good ; for if the Rakshases 
see it, they will kill you” “Indeed,” said Hirakilbasa. 
And the Sonahri Rani tore up the letter and WTOte another 
in which she said, “ Make much of this boy. Send him 
home quickly, and give him a jug of rose-water to bring back 
with him, and, see that he gets no hurt.” Then the Rdja’s 
son set out agaip, for the Rakshas-Rani’s mother's house. 
He had not gone very far wben he met a vpry big Rakshas, 
aiiCi' he cried out to him, “ Uncle.” “ Who is this boy,” said 
the Rakshas, “who calls me uncle?” And he was jusfgoing to 
kill him when Hinildlbasa showed his letter, and the Rakshas 
let him pass on. He went a little further until he met an- 
oth^ Rakshas, bigger^han the first, and the Rakshas screamed 
him and was just going to fall on hirpi and kill him, 
showed the letter, and the Rakshas let 
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him pass unhurt. When Hjiralalbasa came . to the Rak- 
shas-Rani’s mother he showed her the letter, and she gave 
him the rose-wa*ter at once and sent him off. All the Rak- 
shases were very good to him, and some itarried him- part of 
the way houK?. When he came to Sonahri Rani^s house she 
was lying on her bed witli the stick at her feet, and as soon 
as she saw Hiralalbasa she laughed and said, Oh, you have 
* come back again ? Put this stick at my head.’^ “ Yes,’^ said 
the Rajt’s son, Pve come back again, but I w'as dreadfully 
frightened very often.” Then he put the stick at her head, 
and slie gave him some food to eat. After he iTad eaten it 
he went on again, and when he came to the river the water- 
snake carried him across to the other side, and he travelled 
to his father’s kingdom. There he went to the Rakshas- 
Rani and gave her the rose-water. Slie was very angry at 
seeing him, and said, Tm sure my father and my mother, 
my brothers and my sisters, don’t love me one bit.” 

And she said to Hiralalbasa, “ Youmust go to-morrow to 
the Rakshas kingdom to fetch me flowers.” will go,” 
said Hiralal, but this time T must have four shields full of 
rupees.” The Rakshas-Rani gave him the four shields full 
of rupees ; and the Raja s son went to his mother’s hole and 
bought a quantity of food»for them, enough to last them all 
the time he should be away, and he hired two servants for 
them, and said good-bye to his seven mothers and returned 
to Manikbasa’s palace for his letter. This th^e Rakshas- Rani 
gave him, and in it she wrote, “ Kill him ^id eat him at once. 
If you do not,*and you send him back to me, I will never 
see yo^r faces again.” Hiralal took his letters and went on 
his way. When he reached the river the water-s»ake took 
him across to the other side, and he walked on till he came 
to Sonahri Rani’s house. She was flying on the bedVith 
the stick at her feet. Oh, why have you come here#gain?” 
she said. “ jflow can I help coming?” said the Raja’s son. 
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musfrdo what my mistress bids me.” So you must,” 
said the Sonahri 'Rani ; “but put this stick at my head.” 
This he dTid, and she got up and gave him food, and ask*ed 
him to let her see his letter, and when she had read it she 
cried, “ This is a very wicked letter. If you take it with you, 
you will surely die.” Then she tore iiptlie letter and burnt 
it, and wrote another in which she said, “ You must all be 
very good to this boy. Show him all the gardens and see' 
that he is not hurt in any way.” Slic gave it to Ilijpilal, and 
he begged her to ask the Rakshas, her bither, where he kept 
his soul. ^Sonahri Rani promised she would. She then 
turned Hiralal into a little fly, and put him into a tiny box, 
and put the box under her pillow. When the Rakshas came 
home he began sniffing about and said, “ Surely there is a 
man here,” “ Oh, no,” said Sonahri Rani ; “ no one is here 
but me.” The Rakshas was satisfied. When Sonahri Rani 
and her father were in bed .she asked, “ Papa, where is your 
soul ? ” “ Why do you want to know? ” said the Rakshas. “ I 
will tell you another day.” 

The next day at nine in the morning the Rakshas went 
away, andSonahri Rani took Hiralal and restored him to his 
human shape, and gave him some food, and he travelled on 
till he reached the Rakshas-RanFs mother, whom he called 
Grannie. She welcomed him very kindly and showed him 
the garden, which was very large. The Raja’s son noticed 
a number of jugs and water-jars. So he said, “ Grannie, 
what is there in all., these jars and jugs? ” She answered, 
s kewin g them to him one by one, “ In this is such and such 
a thing,” and so on, telling him the contents of each, 
till she «ame*to the water-jar in which were his mothers* 
eyes. “ In this jar,” said the Rakshas, “ are your seven 
motfuers’ eyes.” “ Oh^ grannie dear ! ” said Hinildl, “ give 
me myiuiothers* eyes.** “Very well, dear boy,** said the 
bid Rakshas, “you shall have them.” She gave him^ tod, 
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some ointment, and told him" to rub the eyes \vith*it when 
hejputthem into his mothers’ heads, and that then they 
would see quite well : and he took the eyes and tied them 
up in a corner of his doth. His grannie gave hifn the 
flovrers, and he went back to Sonahri Rani. She was lying 
on her bed with the stick at her feet, and when she saw 
him she laughed and said, Oh, so ybu have come back 
again?” “Yes, I have,” said Hiralal ; “and 1 have got 
the flowefs, and my seven mojthers’ eyes too.” “ Have you 
indeed ?” said Sonahri Rani. “ Put this stick at my head.” 
He did so, and she got up and gave him some food, and he 
told her to ask her father the Rakslias where his soul was. 
She promised she would, and she changed him into a little 
fly, and shut him up in a tiny box, and put the tiny box 
iiTuler her pillow. By and by home came the Rakshas, and 
began to sniff about crying, “ A man is here 1 ” “ Oh, no,” 

said Sonahri Rani ; and she gave him some dinner, and when 
they w'erc in bed she asked him, “ Papa, where is your soul ? ” 
“ ril tell you another day,” said the Rakshas. The next day, 
w^hen he had gone out to find food, Sonahri Rani took the 
little fly, Hiraliil, and restored him to his human shape, and 
gave him some food and sent him on his w^ay. When he 
reached the river, the water-*Snake took him over to the other 
side, and he journeyed on till he came to his father’s king- 
dom. First he went to his mothers’ hole and gave them their 
fourteen eyes, and he put them into their heads with the 
ointment which the Rakshas-giannie had g^ven him. Then 
he went to Mamlsbiisd Raja’s palace, and when the Rakshas:- 
Rani sa\i^him she w-as furious. “ 1 am sure my father and 
my motlier, my sisters and ray brothers, do not love me one 
bit I will never see their faces again. But I'll send him to 
them once more.” ’ , ® 

This is what she thought, but she took the flowers aiid 
said, “You must go a third lime to the Rakshas country.” 
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I Will/' said the boy : oaly I’ll not go till tKe fourth day 
from to-day, for T am veiy tired. And you must give me 
four shiefds full of rupees.” ‘‘Good,” said the Rakshas- 
Rani.‘ ■ ‘ This tilne you must get me a sari.” ^ And she gave 
him the four shields full of money. Then he went to his 
mothers, and bought them a house and got food for them, 
and stayed with thftn four days. 

At the end of the four days he went to the Rakshas-Rani, 
who gave him a letter in which she had written, “ ^f you do 
not kill and eat this boy as soon as he arrives, I will never 
see your faces again.” The Rdja’s son took the letter and 
set out on his journey. 

When he came to the river, the water-snake took him 
across ; and when he arrived at Sonahri Rani’s house, there 
she was lying on her bed with the thick stick at her feet. She 
said, “ Oh, you have come here again, have you ?” “ Yes,” 

he said, “ I have come for the last time,” “ Put the stick at 
my head,” said she. So he laid the stick at her head. Then 
she gave him some food, and ju.st before the Rakshas came 
home, he bade her ask him where he kept his soul. When 
she saw him coming, Sonahri Rani turned Hiralalbasa into a 
little fly, put him in a tiny box, and put tbe box under her 
pillow. As soon as she and the Rakshas had gone to bed, 
she asked him, Papa, where do you keep your soul ? ” 
“ Sixteen miles away from this place,” said be, “ is a tree. 
Round the tree are tigers, and bears, and scorpions, and 
snakes ; on the top of the tree is a very great fat snake ; on 
his head is a little cage ; in the cage is a bird ; and my soul is 
in that bird.” The little fly listened all the time. ^Phe next 
mornir%% when the Rakshas had gone, Sonahri Rani took the 
fly and gave him back his human form, gave him some food, 
ati(l then asked to se^ his letter. When she had read it she 

' ' A long piece of stuff which Hindu women wind jound the body as 

a petticoat, passing one end over the head, like a veil. 
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screamed aud said, Oh ! if yoh go with this letter f^ou will 
surely die.’’ So she tore it up into little bits and threw it into 
the lire. And she wrote another in which she said, “ Make 
a great deal of this boy ; see that he gets no hurt ; give him 
the sdri for imi ; show him the garden ; and be very kind to 
him.” She then gave Hiralal the letter, and he journeyed 
on in safety till he reached his Rakslias-grannie's house. 

The Rnkshas-grannie was very good to him, showed him 
the garden, and gave him tlie sari ; and he then said his 
mother, the Rakshas-Rani, was in great trouble, about her 
soul, and -wanted very much to have it. So the Rakshas- 
grannie gave him a bird in which was the Rakshas-Rani’s 
soul, charging him to take the greatest care of it. Then he 
said, “ My mother, the Rakshas-Rani, also w\ants a stone 
such that, if you lay it on the ground, or if you put it in your 
clothes, it will become gold, and also your long heavy gold 
necklace that hangs dowm to the waist'^ Both these things the 
Rakshas-grannie gave to HiraldL Then he returned to Sonahri 
Rani^s house, where he found her lying on her bed with the 
thick stick at her feet, “Oh, there you are,” said Sonahri Rani, 
laughing. “Yes,” he said, “ 1 have come.” And he put the 
stick at her head, and she got up and gave him some food. 

He told her he was going to fetch her Rakshas-father^s 
soul, but that he did not quite know how to pass through the 
tigers and bears, and scorpions and snakes, that guarded it. 
So she gave him a feather, and said, “ As long as you hold this 
feather straight;^j,you can come to no harm, for you >vill be 
invisible. You will see everything, but nothing will see you.” 

He ciaVried the feather straight as she had bidden him and 
reached the tree in safety. Then he climbed up it, took the 
little cage, and came dow-n again Though the Rakshas 
was far off, he knew at once something had happened to'\is 
bird. Hiraldlpulled off the bird’s right leg, and the Rakshas' 
right leg fell off, but on he hopped on one leg. Then the 
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Rdjd’s ^bn pulled off the Ifird^s left leg, and off fell the 
Rakshas’ left leg, but still he went on tow^ards his house, on 
his hands. Then Hiralal pulled off the bird’s wungs, and the 
Rakshas* two anhs fell off. And then, just as the Rakshas 
reached the door of his house, Hiralal wrung the bird’s neck, 
and the Rakslias fell dead- Sonahri Rani w^as greatly fright- 
ened when she hea?d such a heavy thing fall thump on the 
ground so close to the house, but she could not move, for 
the thick stick lay at her feet. .Hiralal ran as fast as‘'he could 
to Sonahri Rani. When he arrived at the door of her house 
he saw the Rakshas lying dead, and he went in and told 
Sonahn Rani that her Rakshas-father was killed. “ Non- 
sense,” she said. “ It is true,” said Hiralal ; “ come and 
see.” So lie put the stick at her bead. 1 am sure you are 
telling a lie,” said Sonahri Rani. “ I should be very glad if 
he were dead, for I do not like living with him, I am so 
afraid of him.” ‘‘Indeed he’s dead. Do come and see,” 
said Hirdlal. Then they went outside, and when Sonahri 
Rdni saw her Rakshas-father lying there dead, she w^as 
exceedingly happy, and said to Hiralal, “ I will go home 
with you, and be your wufe.” So they were married, and 
then they went into Sonahri Rdni’s Rakslias-father’s house 
and took all the money and jew^els they could find. And 
Hirdlal gave tlie sari, the stone, and the necklace to Sonahri 
Rdni, and he took some flowers for the Rakshas-Rdni. 

When tliey came to the river, the water-snake carried them 
acros.s to the othedside, and they travelled on till they came 
to Manikbasd Raja’s kingdom. There Hiralal went first of 
all to his mothers, and when they saw Sonahri !RTinf they 
w’^onderdd who the beautiful woman could be that their son 
had brought home. He said to them, “ This is Sonahri 
Rd!m, my wife. But for her I should have died” Then he 
i^bught a grand house for Sonahri Rdni and his seven mothers 
to live in, and he got four servants for Sonahri Rdni, two 
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to cook, and two to wait on her. The seven moth-^rs and 
Sonahri used ali to sit on a beautiful, clean quilted cushion, 
as l?ig as a carpet,* wSonahrf Rani in the middle and the seven 
mothers round her, while they sewed, or wrote, and talked. 
Hiralal then went to the Rakshas-Rani and said,- “ T could 
not get the sari you sent me for, so I brought you these 
flowers instead.” When she saw the flowtrs she was frantic. 
She said, “ My father, my mother, my sisters, my brothers, 
don’t cih'Q^for me. not one bit ! notone scraj) ! 1 will never 

sec their faces again — never ! never ! I will send some 
other messenger to them.” 

One day the Rdja’s son came to Manikbasa and said, 
“ Would you like to see a grand sight ? Manikbasa Raja 
said, “ What sight ? ” Hirdlal said, “ If you would like to see 
a really grand sight you must do what I tell you.” ‘‘ Good,'^ 
answered Manikbasa, I will do whatever you tell me.” 
“ Well, then,” said his son, you must build a very strong 
iron hou.se, and round it you must lay heaps of w'ood. In that 
house you must ])Ut your present Rani.” So Manikbdsd Rdja 
had a very .strong iron house built, round which he set walls 
of wood. Then he went to his Rakshas-Rdni and said, 
Will you go inside that iron house, and see what it is like ? 

“ Yes, I will,” answered she,« The Raja had had great Vene- 
tians made for the house, and only one door. As soon as 
the Rakshas-Rani had gone in, he locked the door. Then 
Hirdlal took the little bird, a cockatoo, in \N^iich was the 
Rakshas- Rani’s soul, and showed it to tjie Rakshas-Rdni 
from afltr off. When she saw it she turned herself into a 
huge Raki&has as big as a house. She could not turn in, the 
iron house because she was so huge, Manikbasa wa?>dread- 
fully frightened when he saw his Rdni was a horrible Rak- 
shas. Then Hirdlal pulled off the bird’s legs, and as the 
Rakshas was breaking through the iron house to.» seize 
Hirdldl, he wnfng the cockatoo’s neck, and the Rakshas 
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died instantly. They set to the walls of wood, and the 
body of the wicked Rakshas was burnt to fine ashes. 

The Raja’s Wazir turned to the Raja atid said, What a 
fool you were te- marry this Rakshas, and at her bidding to 
send your, seven -wives and your seven sons, away into the 
jungle, taking out your seven wnves^ eyes, and being alto- 
gether so cruel to them ! You are a great, great fool ! The 
poor Raja wept, and then the Wazir, pointing to Hiralal, 
said, “This is your seventh and youngest Rani’s son;’’ The 
Raja then embraced Hiralalbasa and asked his forgiveness. 
And Hiralal told him his story, liowhe and his mothers had 
lived a long, long time in the hole ; how six of the Ranis 
had eaten their children; how his mother had not had tlie 
heart to eat him ; how he had got his seven mothers’ eyes 
from the Rakshas-grannie ; and lastly, how he had married 
Sonahri Rani, d'hen the Raja ordered seven litters for his 
seven Ranis, and a beautiful litter with rich cloth for Sonaliri 
Rani. The Raja and his Wazir and his attendants, and liis 
son, all went with the litters to Hirakirs house ; and when the 
Raj A saw Sonahri Rani he fell flat on his face, he was so struck 
by her beauty. .For she had a fair, fair skin, rosy cheeks, bliu.* 
eyes, rosy lijis, golden eyelashes, an<l golden eyebrows, and. 
golden hair. When she combed her hair, she used to put the 
hair she comlied out in paper and to lay the paper on tlie river, 
and it floated down to where the poor people caught it, an<l 
sold it, and g6t heaps of money for it. Her sdri was of gold, 
her shoes were gold, for God loved her dearly. Then the 
Raja rose and embraced all his wives and Sonahri Rani, and 
the seven Ranis walkediiito the .seven litters ; but Sonahri Rani 
was carried to hers, for fear she should soil her feet, or get 
hurt. Then Mdnikbasa Rdja gave Hirdldl’s house to his Wazir, 
while his seven Rdnis and Hiralal and Sonahri Rani lived 
with Jjim in his palace. And they lived happily for ever after. 

Told by Dunkni at Simla, 26th July and ist August, 1876. 



XII. 


THE MAN WHO WENT TO SEEK HIS FATE. 

♦ 

|NCK there was a verj^ poor man who had a* wife and 
twelve children, and not a single rupee. 'Fhc poor 
children used to cry with hunger, and the man and 
his wdfc did not know wdiat to do. At last he got furious with 
(iod and said, How wicked God is ! He gives me a great 
many children, but no money.*' So he set out to fm.d his fate. 
In the jungle he met a camel with two heavy sacks of gold on 
its back. This camel belonged to a Raja, and once it wa.s 
travelling with other camels and with the Raja’s servants to 
another country, and carrying the sacks of gold. Every 
night they encamped and started again early in the morning; 
but one morning the servants forgot to take this camel with 
them, and the camel forgotr the road home, and the sacks 
were too tightly strapped for it to get rid of them. So it 
w'andered about the jungle with the sacks on its back for 
twelve years. The camel asked the poor man where he was 
going. “ I am going to .seek my fate, to a.^:. it why I am so 
poor,” he answered, ".rhe camel said, Ask it, too, why for 
twelve yeai’s I have had to carry these two sacks of gold. 
All this time I have not been able to lie down, or M:o eat, 
or to drink.” “ Very well,’’ said the man, and he went on. 

Then he came to a river in which he saw an alligator. 
The alligator took him across, and when he got to th<M)ther 
side it asked Him where he was going. The man said, 
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“ 1 aiivigoing to seek my faje, to ask it why I am so poor.” 

Then,” said the alligator, “ ask it also why for twelve years 
I have it great burning in my stomach.” “ I will,” said the 
man» 

Then he went on and on till he came to a tiger, who was 
lying on the ground with a great thorn sticking in his foot. 
This tiger had gone out one day to hunt for food, and not 
looking where he was going, he put his foot on the thorn, 
and the thorn ran into his foot. And so God .grew very 
angry and said, “ Because you are such a careless, stupid 
fellow, a^id clon^t look where you arc going, for twelve years 
this tliorn shall remain in your foot.” “ Where are you 
going ? ” the tiger asked the man. I am going to seek my 
fate, to ask it why I am so poor. Some one told me that my 
fate was far, far away, a twelve years’ journey from my own 
countr)', and that it was lying down, and that I must take a 
thick stick and beat it with all my might.” Ask it, loo,” 
said the tiger, “ why for twelve years 1 have lurid this thorn in 
my foot and cannot get it out, though 1 have tried hard to 
do so,*’ “Yes, I will,” said the man. 

Then he came to the place where every one’s kite lives. 
The fates are stones, some standing and others lying on the 
ground. “ This must be mine,* he said ; “ it is lying on the 
ground, that’s why 1 am so poor.” So he took the thick 
stick he had in bis hand, and beat it, and beat it, and beat 
it, but still it would not stir. As night was approaching he 
left off beating io, and God sent a soul into the poor man’s 
kite, and it became a man, who stood lobking at the poor 
man and said, “ Why have you beaten me sp much ? ” 
“ Because you were lying down, and 1 am very poor, and 
at home my wife and my children are starving.” “ Oh, things 
wnll go well with you now,” said the fate, and the man was 
satisjied. He said to his fate, “ While coming here I niet a 
camel who for twelve years has had to wander about with two 
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heavy sacks of gold on its baqjc, and it wants to kn^ow why it 
must carry them/'* ‘ Oh,” said the fate, just take the sacks 
off its back andVhen it will be free.” “ I will,” saixi the poor 
man. Then I met an alligator w'ho foa twelve years has 
had a great burning in its stomach.” The fate said, In its 
stomach is a very large ruby, as big as your hand. If the 
alligator will only throw up the ruby, i% will be quite well.” 

Next I met a tiger who has had for twelve years a great 
thorn 'in^his foot which he cannot take out.” “ Pull it out 
with your teeth,” said the fale; and then God withdrew the 
soul, and the trite became a stone again which sebod up on 
the ground. 

Then the. man set out on his journey home, and he came to 
the tiger. What did your fate say ? ” said the tiger. ‘‘ Give 
me your foot and I will take out the thorn,” said the poor 
man. The tiger stretched out the foot with the thorn in it, 
and the man pulled out the thorn with his teeth. It was a 
very large thorn, as big as the man*s hand. The tiger felt 
grateful to the poor man, and as he was very rich, for he 
had eaten a great many Rdjas and people, and had all their 
money, he said to the man, I will give you some gold in 
return for your kindness.” You have no money,” said the 
man. ‘‘ I liave,” said the tiger, and he went into his den, and 
the poor man follow^ed. Give me your cloth,” said tlie tiger. 
The man laid it on the ground. Then the tiger took quan- 
tities of gold and jewels and filled the clolh with them. 
And the poor man took up his cloth, tbanked the tiger, 
and went his way. Then he met the alligator wiio took 
him across the river. The alligator said, ‘‘ Did you ask 
your fate why there is such burning in my stoniacK? ” “ I 

did,” said the man. “ It is because you have a very large 
ruby in your stomach. If you will only throw it up, you will 
be quite well.” ^ Then the alligator thA’w the ruby u]j out of 
its mouth, andit hat very instant the burning in its stomach 
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ceased, ^ “ Ah,” said the a]li<|jator, looking at the ruby, “ I 
swallowed that one day when I w\as drinking.” And he gave 
the ruby to tlie man, saying, In return for your kindnesj-; I 
will gvve you this ruby. It is a very precious stone.” (In 
old days every R:ijva possessed .sucli a ruby ; iioav very few 
Rajas, if any, have one.) The poor man thanked the alliga- 
tor, put the ruby into ius cloth, and went on his way till he 
came to the camel, who said, “ IJid you ask your fate why^ 
I have to cany these two sacks of gold ? " ‘‘ 1 did,” said the 

man, and he took the sacks off the camel’s back. How happy 
and grateful the camel felt ! ^‘How kind of you,” he said 
to the man, '‘to take the sacks off. Now I can tat, now I 
can drink, and now I can lie down. Tccausc you have been 
so kind to me, I give you the two sacks of gold, and I will 
carry them and your bundle home to your house for you, 
and then I will come back and live here in the jungle.” 
Then the poor man put the two sacks of gold and his bundle 
on the camel, who carried them to his house. When he got 
there, he took the sacks and his buiulle off the camel, who 
thanked him again for his kindness and went back to his 
jungle, feeling very glad at having got rid of liis heavy burthen. 

When, the pcx'jr nian’s wife and cliildrcn saw the gold and 
jewels and the nd^y, they cried, Where did you get tl^esc ? ” 
And the man told them his whole story. And he bought 
food for his Avife and children, and gave tliem a beautiful 
house, and gox them clothes, for now lie was very rich. 

Another poor man who wxis not quite, hut nearly, as poor 
as this man had been, asked him where he IhkI got his riches. 
“I got them out of a river,” answered the man. “ I drew 
the water with a bucket, and in every bucketful tlicre was 
gold.” The otlier man started off to the river and began 
drawing up water in a bucket. “ Stop, stop I cried an alliga- 
tor, wjio was the king of the fishes ; “you are taking all the 
Winter out of the river and my fishes will die," “I want 
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money/' said*. the man, and I -can find none, so I aih taking 
the water out of the river in order to get* some.” “ You 
sha*ll have some in a minute,” said the alligator, “ only do 
stop drawing the water.” Then a great wava of water dashed 
on to the land and dashed back into the river, leaving be- 
hind it a great heap of gold, wliich the man picked up joy- 
fully. The next day he came again, and night and day he 
drew water out of the river. At last the alligator got very 
angry, an4l said, My fishes will all die for want of water. 
Once I gave the man a heap of gold, and yet lie wants more. 
I >voii^t give him any,” and the alligatgr thrust upliis head 
out of tlie river, and swallowed the man whole. For four 
days and four nights the man lived in the alligators stomach. 
At tiie end of the fourth night the king of the fishes said to 
him, ** 1 will let you get out of my stomach on condition 
that you tell no man what has happened to you. If you do, 
you will die instantly.” The man jumped out of the alli- 
gator’s mouth and tvalked towards his house. On. his way 
he met some men and told them what had happened to him, 
and as soon as he got home he told his wife and children, 
and the moment he had done so he became mad and dumb 
and blood came out of his mouth, and he fell down dead. 

Told Duiikni. 
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XIII. 

i 

THE UPRIGHT KING. 

I 

HERE was a great JMaharaja whose name was Har- 
^ chancl Raja, and he Iiad an only son called Manik- 
chand. He was veryricii and had a gfeat deal of 
money, and he also had a very large garden full of Jo vely 
flowers and fruits which he prized greatly* Every morning 
before be bathed he used to give some jioor fakfr two pounds 
and a half of gold. Now Harchand Maharajif used to pray 
a great deal to God, and God was very fond of him, so he 
said one day, “ To see if Harduuid Mahdrajit really loves me, 
I will make him very poor for twelve years.” And at night 
God came down in the sliape of a great boar, and ate up 
everything tliat was in Harchand Maharaja’s garden. The 
boar then ran away into the jungle. Next morning the gar- 
dener got up and looked out into the garden, and what was 
his astonishment wlien he saw it was all spoilt. Nothing was 
left in it; it was not a garden any more. He went quickly 
to the Maharaja and said, “ Oh, master ! oh, Mahdrajd ! your 
garden is quite; spoilt. Last night a boar came and ate 
up everything in it.” “ Nomsense,” said tfle Mahdrdja, who 
would not believe Ivim. “ It is quite true,” sqid the gar- 
deneiv; “ you can come and see for yourself.” So the Rdjd 
got up at once and put on his clothes, and went into 
tlie garden, and found it all ernpt}^. He went back to 
the bouse very mefancholy. Then as uj;?ial he gave a fakir 
his two pounds and a half of gold After breakfast he 
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went out hunting. . The boar* which had run aw^iy into 
the wood changei^ himself into a very old fakir, wlio shook 
from old age. As Harchand Maharaja passed, the old firki'r 
held out his hand, saying, “ Please give n^c a few pice, I 
am so poor and hungr3%” The Maharfija said, Come to 
my palace and I will give you two pounds and a half of 
gold.'* “ Oh, no,” said the fakir, snreiV 3^011 would never 
g*ive me so much as that.” “ Yes, I will,” said the Mahdraja. 

Every morning before 1 batl)e 1 give a fakir two pounds and 
a half bf gold.” “ Nonsense,” said the fok/r, “ don’t 
give aw\ay your money in that way.” “ Really, I do,” said 
the NIahirdja, “ and 1 promise to give you two pounds and 
a half of gold.” So tlie fakir followed Ilarchand Mahardjd, 
home, and when they reached the palace, the Maharaja told 
his treasurer to give the old fakir two pounds and a half 
of gold. The treasurer went into the treasury, but all the 
Maharaja’s gold and silver andjesvels had become charcoal ! 
The treasurer came out again to the Mahdrdjd saying, “Oh, 
Maharaja, all your gold and silver and jewels are turned 
into charcoal ! ” “ Oli, nonsense,” said the Mahdrdjd. “Come 
and sec, Mahdrdjil,” said the treasurer, wlio was in a great 
fright. The Mahdrdjd went into his treasury, and w-as tpiite 
sad at the sight of the chafcoal. “Alas ! ” he said, “ God 
has made me very poor, but still 1 must give this fakir his 
money.” So he went to the fakir and said, “ All my gold 
and silver and jewels are turned into charcoal ; but I will 
sell my wife, and my boy, and myself, an^ then I will gave 
you the money f promised you.” And he went and fetched 
his wife r«id son, and left his palace, his houses, servants^:} 
and possessions. * 

He then went to a merchant, 'who bought from him his 
Mahdrani, who was called Hirdlf, that js, the diamond latly, 
for she was veryJeautiful, and her face shone like a diamond. 
Her hands were very small, and so were her feet. The mer- 
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chant give the Mahdrija a pbiind of golfl for tlie Maharanf. 
Next, Harchand'Mabardja went to ac'ovvlier^land sold him his 
son Minikcliand. I'hecowlierd gave him for the l)oy Haifa 
pound of gold. ‘Then he went to a doni, that is, a man of a 
very low caste, who kept a tank into Avliicli it was his business 
to throw the bodies of those who died. If it was a dead man or 
woman, the dom tobk one rupee, if it was a dead child he was 
only paid ciglit annas, this dom Harchand‘sold hirnsvelf for 
a pound of gold, and he gave the, two pounds and a half ofgold 
to the fajvfr, who then went home. The dom said, "‘Will, 
you stay l.)y the tank for a few days while .1 go home and do 
my other work, which is weaving . baskets ? >: If any one brings 
you a dead body you must throw it into the water. If it 
is the body of a man or woman, take, one rupee in payment ; 
if it is a dead child, take eight annas ; and if tlie bearers have 
got no money, take a bit of cloth. Don^t forget.” And the 
dorn went away, leaving Ilarchand sitting by the tank. 

Well, Ilarchand Mabanija sat for some clays by the tank, 
and when any one brought him dead bodies lie threvv tliem 
into it. For a dead man or woman he took one rupee, for 
a dead child eight annas, and if the bearers bad no money 
to give him, he took some cloth. Some time had passed, and 
Manikchand, the Maharaja^s son* died ; so Ilirali Rani went 
to the cowherd to ask him for her dead cliild. 'Fhc cowherd 
gave him to h^'^r, and she took him to the tank. Ilarchand 
Mahilrija was sitting by the tank, and when Hirali Maharani 
.saw liim she sai.d,i“ I know that man i.s my husband, so he 
will not take any money for throwing his child into the water.” 

she went up to him and said, Will you throw^his child 
into thc^tank for me?” “ Yes, I will,” said Harchand Maha- 
raja ; only first give me eight annas.” “You surely wont 
talfe any money for tjirowing your own son into the tank? ” 

: said the Mahdrini. “You must pay me, said Ilarchand 
>tahdr^jd, “ for I must obey the donVs orderf. If you have 
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no money, give me a piece 'T)f cloth. So the !ttahara.ni 
toje off a great jt ece of her sari and gave *it him, and the 
Maharaja took his son. and threw him into the tank. As he 
threw him in he cried out to the king of thc‘ fishes, wlro was 
an alligator, Take great care of this body.’^ The king of 
fishes said, “1 will/’ "Then the Maharanf went back to 

the merchant. * 

• 

And the Maharaja caught a fsh, and cooked it, and laid 
it by th^ tank-, saying, I Avill go and bathe and then .1. will 
eat it,” . So he took off his clothes and went into tjt>e tank to 
bathe, and when he liad bathed he put on fresh clothes, and 
as he took hold of his fish to eat it, it slipped back alive 
into the water, allhoiigh it liad been dead and cooked. 1.lie 
Maharaja sat down, by the tank again, very sad. He said, 
** For twelve years I have found it hard to get anything to 
eat ; liow long will God kcc]) me without food ? God w\as 
very pleased with liarchand for being so patient, for he had 
never complained. 

Some days later God came down to earth in the shape 
of a man, and with liim he took an angel to be his 
Wazir. '.fhe AV'azir said to Cxod, Come this way and let 
us see wlio it is sitting by the tank.” ‘‘ No,’' said God, I 
am too tired, I can go no further.” Do come,” said the 
Wazir ; “1 want so much to go.” God said, “Well, let us 
go.” "Jlicn they walked on till they came to <;he place where 
Harchand Maharaja was sitting, and God said to him, 

“ Would you like to have yonr wife, and your son, and your 
kingdom back again.” “Yes, I should,” said the Mahanija ; 
“buth(?wcan 1 get them?” “Tell me truly,” said Godji,. 
“ ’would you like to have your kingdom back again In- 
deed 1 should,” said tiie Maharaja. Then Manikehand's 
body, which had never sunk to the Ijottom of the tanlflikc 
the other botlj^, but had always floated on the w’liter, rose 
up out of the water, and Mdnikchand wms alive once more. 
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The fatKer and son embraced each other. said 

God, ‘‘let us go to the dom.” Harchand i^Iaharaja agreed, 
and they went to the dom and asked him how much he 
would* take for Harchand Mabdraja. The dom said, “ 1 
gave one pound ‘of gold for him, and I will take two 
pounds.’* So they paid down the two pounds of gold. Then 
they went to the merchant and said to him, “ Flow much will 
you take for Hirali Rani ? *’ The merchant-^ “ J, a 
pound of gold for her ; I will take four i)bxinds/- >So t4iey paid 
down the/our pounds of gold, took Hirali and went to 
the cowherd. “ How much will you take f6t MtihikcharuJ ? ’’ 
said they to him, “ 1 gave half .a pound of gold for him,*' 
answered the cowherd ; “ I will take one pound/* So they 
paid down the pound of gold, and Harchand Maharaja went 
home to his palace, taking with him Hirali Rani and Mdnik- 
chand, after thanking the strange man for his goodness to 
them. When they reached the palace, the garden was in 
splendid beauty ; the charcoal was turned back into gold, 
and silver, and jewels ; the servants were in wailing as usual, 
and they went into the palace and lived happily for ever- 
more. 


Told by Dmiknl. 



XIV. 


I.OVING LATLl. 

NCE thiere was a king called King Dantil, who had a 
great many mpe soldiers and horses. He 

had also an only son; 'called Prince Majniln, who 
was a handsome boy with \vhrie teeth, red lips, blue eyes, red 
cheeks, red hair, and a white skin. This boy was very fond 
of playing W'ith the WaziPs son, Husain Mahainat, in King 
DantiPs garden, which w^as very large and full of delicious 
fruits, and flowers, and trees. They used to take their little 
knives there and cut the fruits and eat them. King Dantal 
had a teacher for tliem to teach them to read and wiite. 

One day, when they w^cre grown two fine young men, 
Prince Majniln said to his father, “ Husain Mahaniat and 1 
should like to go and hunt/' His father said they might go, 
so they got ready their horses and all else they \vanted for 
their hunting, and went to the Phalana country, hunting all 
the way, but they only found jackals and birds. 

The Raja of the Phakina country was called Munsiik 
Raja, and he had a daughter named I^aSi, w^ho was very 
beautiful ; she hi!d brown eyes and black hair. 

One nigiit, some time before Prince Majniin came to her 
father's kingdom, as she .slept, God sent to her an angel in 
the form of a man who told her that she should marry Prince 
Majndn and no one else, and that this was God’s command 
to her. When iJili woke she told her father of the angel’s 
visit to her as sic slept ; but her father paid no attention to 
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her st6r3^ From that time^he began repeating, Majniin, 
Majniin ; I want Majniin,'^ and would say n^*3tbing else. Even 
as slic sat and ate her food she kept saying, “ Majnun, Majniin ; 

I want Majnunr’ Her father used to get quite vexed with 
her. Who is this Mai nun ? who ever heard of tliis Maj- 
min ? ” he would say. “ He is the man 1 am to marry,” 
said l.aili. ( loa has ordered me to marry no one but 

Majniin.” An<l she was half mad. Meanwhile, Majniin and 
Husain Mahamat came to hunt in the Phalana coiVntry ; and 
as they^were riding about, Laili came put on lier horse to 
cat the air, and rode behind them. All the time she kept 
saying, Maj min, Majnun; I want Majniin.” Fhe prince 
heard her, and turned round. “ Who is calling me ? ” he 
asked. At this l./aili looked at him, and tlie moment she 
saw him she fell deejily in love with him, and she said to 
herself, 1 am sure that is the Prince Majnun that God says 
I am to marry.” And she went home to her father and said, 
Father, I wish to marry the prince who has come to your 
kingdom; for 1 know he is the Prince Majniin I am to marry.*' 
“Very well, you shall have himfor your husband, ’’said Miinsdk 
Rcija. “ We will ask him to-morrow.” i.aili consented to wait, 
although she was very impatient. As it haiqiened, the prince 
left the Phalana kingdom that night, and when Laili heard he 
was gone, .slie went quite mad She .would not listen to a word 
her father, 05 her mother, or her servants said to her, but 
went off into the jungle, and wandered from jungle to jungle, 
till slie got farther and farther away irom^her own country. 
All the time she kept saying, “ Majnun, Majniin ; 1 want 
Majniin ; and $0 she wandered about for twelve years. 

At the end of the twelve years she met a fakir — he was 
really an angel, but she did not know this — who asked her, 
do you alwjjys say, ‘ Majnun, Matndn; I want Maj* 
ndn’E** She answered, “ I am the dauber of the king of 
the Phaldna country, and I want to find Priiice Majnun ; tell 
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Ine where his kingdom is.’’ ^ I think you will n<!ver get 
there,” said the iHkir, “ for it is very far from* hence, and you 
have to cross many rivers to reach it.’* But Laili said she did 
not care ; she must see Prince Majniin. “Well,” said the 
fakir, ‘‘when you come to the Bhagirathi riVer you* will see a 
big fjsh, a Rolni ; and you must get liim to carry you to 
Prince Majiuin's country, or you will nev*T reach it.” 

She went on and on, and at last she came to the Bhagirathi 
riviu. Inhere there was a great big fisli ( ailed tlic Rohu iish. 
It was yawning just as she got up to it, and she jnstantly 
jumped down its throat into its stomach. All the time she 
ke])t saying, ‘‘.iMajnun, Majniln.” At this the Rohii fish 
was greatly alarmed and swam down the river as fast as he 
could. By degrees he got tired and went slower, and a 
crow came and perched on liis l^ack, and said, “ Caw, caw.” 
“ Oh, Mr. Crow,” said the poor fish, do see what is in my 
stomach that makes such a noise.” \'cry well,” said the 
crow, “ open your moutli wide, and Fll fly down and see.” 
So the Rohii opened Ins jaws and the crotv flew down, but 
he came up again very quickly. “ You h.ave a Rakslias in 
your stornacli,” said tlie crow, and lie flew away. This news 
did not comfort tlie poor Rohii, and he swam on and on 
till he came to Prince MajnMivs country. There he slopped. 
And a jackal came down to the river to drink. “ Oh, jackal,” 
said the Rohii, “do tell me what I have insid<« me.” “ IIoiv 
can I tell ? ” said the jackal. “ I cannot see unle.ss I go inside 
you.” So the Rohii opened his mouth wiSe, and the jackal 
jumped down fiis throat ; but he came iq) very quickly, 
looking m^ich frightened and saying, “ You have a Rakshas 
in your stomach, and if I don't run away quickly, I am 
afraid it will eat me.” So off he ran. After the jackal 
came an cnormoijs snake. “ Oh,” says^the fish, “ do tell ftie 
what I have stomach, for it rattles about so, ahi keeps 
saying, “ Majnim, Majniinj I want Majntin.” The snake said, 
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Opei> your mouth wide, and Til go down and see what it* 
is/' Tlie snake went down : when he f;eturned he said, 

You have a Rakshas in your stomach \ but if you will let 
me cut you open, it will come out of you.” “ If you do that, 
I shall die,” said the Rohu. “Oh, no,” said the snake, 
“ you will not, for 1 will give you a medicine that will make 
you quite well again.” So the fish agreed, and the snake 
got a knife and cut him openjand out jumpefl Laiii. 

She was now very old. years she had veandered 

about the jungle, and for twelv^e years.; she had lived inside, 
her Rohu ; and she was no longer beautiful, and had lost 
her teeth. I’he snake took her on his back and carried her 
into the country, and there he ]m| lijer down, and she wan- 
dered on and on till she got to Majnuivs court-house, where 
King Majniin was sitting. There some men heard her cry- 
ing, “ Majmin, Majndn ; I want Majnun,’' and they asked her 
what she wanted. “ I want King Majnun,” she said. So they 
went in and said to Prince Majnun, “ An old woman outside 
says she wants you.” “ I cannot leave ibis place,” said he ; 
“send her in here.” Theydjrought her in and the prince 
asked her what she w;pited, “ I want to marry you,” she 
answered. “ Twenty-fonr year^ ago you came to my father 
the Phalana Raja’s country, andl wanted to marry you then; 
but you went away without marrying me. Then I went 
mad, and I ha]^c wandered about all these years looking for 
you.” Prince Majniin said, “'Very good.” “ Pray to God,” 
said Laili, “ to mike us both young again, and then we shall 
be married.” “ So the prince prayed to God, and God said 
to him, “ Touch lyaili’s clothes and they will catch fire, and 
when they are on fire, she and you will become young again.” 
When he touched Laili’s clothes they caught fire, and she 
anO he became younjy again. And there ^yere great feasts, 
and they were married, and travelled to thctehalana country 
10 see her father and mother. / - 
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Now LailFs father and motiier had wept so mtich for 
their daughter ttyit they had become quito blind, and her 
fetfier kept always repeating, *‘Lai]}, Laili, Laili.’^ When 
Laili saw their blindness, she prayed to God to restore .their 
sight to them 5 w^hich he did. As soon a*s the father and 
mother sa\v I.aih, they hugged her and kissed her, and then 
they had the wedding all over again amid great rejoicings. 
Prince Majndn and Laili sto^yed with Munsiik Raja and his 
wife IbiVthree years, andrt^ai they returned to King 
Dantdl, and lived happily for some time with him. 

They used to go out hunting, and they often went from 
country to country to eat the air and amuse themselves. 

One day Prince Majfiun said to Laili, ‘‘ Let us go through 
this jungle/’ “ No, no,’’ said Laili ; ^‘if we go through this 
jungle, some harm will happen to me.” But Prince Majnun 
laughed, and went into tlte jungle. And as they were going 
through it, God thought, “ I should like to know how much 
Prince Majnun loves his wife. Would he be very sorry if 
she died.^ And would he marry another wife? I wall see.” 
So he sent one of his angels in the form of a fjikir into the 
jungle; and the angel went up, to Laili,* and threw some pow- 
der in her face, and instantly she fclj to the ground a heap 
of ashes. 

Prince Majndn was in great soitow and grief when he 
saw his dear Laili turn into a little heap of ^slies ; and he 
W'ent straight home to his father, and for a long, long time 
he would not be comforted. After a grejit many years he 
grew more cheerful and happy, and began to go again into 
his fatherjs beautiful garden with Husain Mahamat. King 
Dantal wished his .son to marry again. “ I will only have 
Laili for my wife ; I will not marr)' any other woman,” said 
Prince Majnun^ “How" can you marry Laili? Lai!i is 
dead. She wi\|never come back to you,” said th§ father. 

Then ri) no^have any wife at all/’ said Prince Majnun. 
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Mea»*iiwliile Laili was living in the jungle where her hus- 
band had left Jvjr a little heap of ashes. ' ^\s soon as Maj^ 
ndn had gone, the fakir had taken her ashes and made them 
quite clean, and then he had mixed clay and water with the 
ashes, and made* the figure of a woman witlv.them, and so 
Laili regained her Iniman form, and Ciod sent life into it. 
But Laili had became once more a hideous old woman, with 
a long, long nose, and teeth like tusks ; ji.u;t such an old 
woman, excepting her teeth, as she had been wiien^he came 
out of the Rohu fisli ; and she lived in tlie jungle, and neither 
ate nor cJrank, and she kept on saying, Majndn, Majiuin ; 
I want Majniin.’* 

At last the angel who had come as a Likir and thrown the 
posvder at her, said to Clod, Of what use is it that this 
woman should sit in the jungle crying, (;r)ing for ever, 
Majnun, Majniin ; I want Majmin/ and eating and drinking 
nothing ? Lot me take her to Prince .Majniin.*' “ Well,” said 
God, ‘‘you may do so; but tell her that she must not 
speak to Majnun if he is afraid of her when’iie sees her ; 
and that if he is afraid when he sees her, she will become a 
little white dog the next day. 'J^henvShe must go to the palace, 
and she will only regain her ^ liuman shape when Prince 
Majniin loves her, feeds her with his own food, and lets her 
sleep in his bed.” So the angel came to Laili again as a 
fakir and carried her to King Dantafs garden. “Now,” he 
said, “ it is God’s command that you stay here till Prince 
Majnun comes tc^w'alk in the garden, and then you may 
show yourself to him. But you must not speak to him, if he 
is afraid of you ; and should he be afraid of you, you will 
the rie^ day become a little white dog.” He then told her 
what she must do as a little dog to regain her human form. 

Laili stayed in the garden, hidden in tjie tall grass, till 
Prince^Majmin and Husain Mahamat camu to walk in the 
garden. King Dantal was now a very old m m, and Husain 
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Mahdmat, though he was really only as old as Prince Maj- 
niin, looked a great deal older than the ])rince, Avho had been 
madti quite young hgain when ho married 

As Prince Majniin and the WaziPs son walked in the 
garden, they gathered the fruit as they had done as little 
children, only tneybit the fruit with their teeth ; they did not 
cut it. While Mninun was busy eating a fruit in this way, 
and was talking to Plusain Mahdmat, he turned towards him 
and saw, Ijaili walking behind the Wa/ir’s son. '' Oli, look, 
look ! he'*cried, “ sec what is following you ; it is a Rakshas 
ora demon, and I am sure it is going to eat us.’^ Laili .»looked 
at him beseechingly with all her eyes, and trembled with age 
and eagerness; but tliis only frightened Majniin the more, 
“ It is a Rakshas, a Rakshas ! ’’ he cried, and he ran quickly 
to the palace with the WaziPs son ; and as they ran away, 
Lain disapi)eared into the jungle. Urey ran to King Dantal, 
and Majniin told him there was a Rakshas ora demon in the 
garden that had come to eat them. “ What nonsense/’ said 
his hither. Fancy two grown men being so frightened by 
an old ayah or 'a hikir !, And if it had been a Rakshas, it 
would not have eaten' you*^., . Indeed King Dantal did not 
believe Majnun had seen ahytlling at all, till Husain Mahd- 
mat said the prince was ^'speaking the exact truth. They 
liad the garden searched for the terrible old woman, but 
found nothing, and King Dantal told his son he was very 
silly to be so much frightened. However, Pilncc Majndn 
would not walk in the garden any more. 

The next day J^aili turned into a pretty h'ttlc dog; and in 
this .shape she came into the palace, where Prince Majnun 
soon becante very fond of her. She follorved him every- 
where, went with hirh when he was out hunting, and helped 
him to catch his game, and Prince Majnun fed her wi^h 
milk, or bread, orlanything else he was seating, and at night 
the little dog slcD- in his bed. ^ 
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Bijt one night the little^dog disappeared, and in its stead 
there lay the little old woman who had frightened him so 
much. in the garden 3 and now Prince Majntin was quite sure 
she was a Kakslias, or a demon, or some such horrible thing 
come to eat him ; and in his terror he cried out, “ What do 
you want ? Oh, do not eat me ; do not eat me ! ” Poor 
Lain answered,^/* Don't you know me? I am your wife 
Laili, and I want to marry you. Don't you remember how 
you would go through that jungle, though I begged and 
begged you not to go, for 1 told you that harin would hap- 
pen t6 me, and then a fakir came and threw powder in my 
face, and I became a licap of ashes. But Clod gave me nry 
life again, and brought me here, after I had stayed a long, 
long while in the jungle crying for you, and now I am 
obliged to be a little dog ; but if you will marry me, I shall 
not be a little dog any more.'* Majnun, however, said 

How can I marry an ©Id woman like you ? how can you 
be Laili ? I am* sure you are 'a Rakshas or a demon come 
to eat me,” and he was in great terror. 

In the morning the old WQmaii;J)ad turned into the little 
dog, and th© prince went to'^^iStW told him all that 
had happened.' “ An old wonixtp ! an old woman ! ijlways 
an old woman !” said his fq,thdr. “You do nothing but 
think of old women. How can a strong man like you be 
;sp easily frightened ? ” However, when he saw that his son 
really gi*eat terror, and that he really believed the 
old woman wo.nld come back at night, lie advised him to 
say to her, “ T\vill marry you if ypti? cav make yourself a 
young girl again. Plow can I marry such an old woman as 
you are?’* 

That night as he lay trembling in bPd thejittle old woman 
iay there in place of the dog,^tying, “Majndii, Majniin, I 
want to marry yois. I have loved you p these long, long 
yeai^. When I was in my father’s kingdom a young girl, I 
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knew of you, though you kn(iw nothing of me, imd we 
should have been^m'arried then, if you had . not gone away 
so Suddenly, and for long, long years I followed you.” 
“ Well,” said Majnun, “ if you can make yourself a ypung 
girl again, I will marry you.” 

Laih said, “ Oh, that is quite easy. God will make me a 
young girl again. In two days’ time you •must go into the 
garden, and there you will see a beautiful fruit. You must 
gather it and bring it into your room and cut it open your- 
self very gently, and you must not open it when your father 
or anybody else is with you, but when you are quite* alone ; 
for 1 shall be in the fruit quite naked, without any clothes at 
all on.” In the morning Laili took her little dog's form, and 
disappeared in the garden. 

Prince Majniin told all this to his father, who told him to 
do all the old woman had bidden him. In two days’ time 
he and the \Vazir’s son walked in the garden, arid there 
they a large, lovely red fruif. Oh ! ” said, the Prince, 

I wonder shall I find' my -wife in that fruit.” ilusain 
Mahamat wanted him and see, but he would 

not till he had. told* who said, '‘ That must be 

the ifruit; go and gath(f| it.” So Majnun went back and 
broke the fruit off its staib; and he said to his father, 
“ Come with me to my room while I open it ; I am 
afraid to open it alone, for perhaps I shall fiyd a Rakshfs 
in it that will eat me.” “ No,” said King Dantal ; “ remerii- 
ber, Laili will be naked ; you must go alon^, and do not be 
afraid if, after ahf a Rakshas is in the fruit, for I will stay 
outside the dooi5,..and you have only to call me with a loud 
voice, and \ wiIl, coipe tp you, so the Rakshas will pot be 
able to eat you^^v ' ■ / 

Then Majndii |took the and began to cut it optn 
tremblingly, for h* shook with ^ fear ; and wlien he had cut 
it, out stepped young and far more beautiful than she 

o 
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Ind ever been. At the sightr of her extreme l:>eauty, jMajnun 
fell backwards fainting on the floor. * - 

Laili took off his turban and wound it all round heiself 
like a sari (for ?he had no clothes at all on), and then she 
called King Dental, and said to him sadly, “ Why has Maj- 
ndn fallen down like this? Why will he not speak to me? 
He never used to be afraid of me ; and he has seen me so 
many, many times/’ King Dental answered, “ It is because 
you are so l)eautifuL You are far, far more beautiful than 
you ever were. But he will be very happy directly.’’ Then 
the King got some water, and they bathed Majnvin s face 
and gave Iiini some to drink, and he sat up again. Then 
Lain said, “Why did you faint? Did you not see I am 
Laili ?” “ Oh ! ” said Prince Majnun, “ T see you ware Laili 
come back to me, but your eyes have grown so t\ <)nfler fully 
beautiful, that I fainted when I wSaw them. ' Then they were 
all very happy, and King, Dental had all the drums in the 
place beaten, and had all the musical instruments played on, 
and they made a grand wedding-feast, and ga\'c ])resents to 
the servants, and rice and quantities of rupees to the fakirs. 

After some time had passed very ha])])ily, Prince Majniin 
and his wife went out to cat t^ie 'air. They rode onrthe 
same horse, and had only a groom with them. They came 
to another kingdom, to a beautiful garden, “ We must go 
iinjto that garden and see it ” .said Slajnun. “ No, no,” said 
Lmli ; “ it belongs to a bad Rajd, Chuinman Basa, a very 
wicked man.” But Majnun insisted on going in, and in 
spite of all I,^ili could say, he got off the korse to look at 
the flowers. Now, as he was looki^at the flowers, Laili saw 
Chumman Bdsd coming towards^^n, and she' read in his 
eyes that he meant to kill her husband and seize her. So 
sbesaid to Majniin, “ Come, come, let us go ; do not go near 
that bad man, I s^ee in his eyes, and IVfeel in my heart, 
that he will kill you to seize me,” “ Whab. nonsense,” said 
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Majnim. ‘‘ I believe he is a viery good Raja. An><iTiOw, 1 
am so near to hii|i that I could not get away.'* “ Well,'' said 
Laili, it is better that you should be killed than I, for if I 
were to be killed a second time, God would*not give me my 
life again; but I can bring you to life if -you are killed." 
Now Chumman Ikisa had come quite near, and seemed very 
pleasant, so thought Prince Majnijn: but when he was 
speaking to Majnun, lie drew his scimitar and cut off the 
princess bead at one blow. 

Laili sat quite still on her horse, and as the Raja came 
towards her she said, “ Why did you kill my husband ? " 
“ Because I want to take you/’ he answered. You cannot," 
said Laili, “ Yes, f can/’ said the Raja. “ Take me, then," 
said Laili to Ciuimrnan Basa ; so he came quite close and 
put out his hand to take her.s to lift her off her horse. But 
she put her band in her pocket and pulled out a tiny knife, 
only as long as her hand was broad, and this knife unfolded 
itself in one instant till it was such a length ! and then Laili 
made a great sweep with her arm and her long, long knife, 
and off came Chumman Bdsd’s head at one touch. 

Then Laili slipped downoff her horse, and she went to 
M^ajniin’s dead body, and she cut her little finger inside her 
hand straight down from the top of hgr nail to her palm, 
and out of this gushed blood like healing medicine. Then 
she put Majniin's head on his shoulders, anc\ smeared her 
healing blood all over the w’oimd, and Majniin woke up and 
said, “ What a delightful sleep I have had,]} Why, I feel as 
if I had slept fdf years I " -I'hen he got up and saw the Raja's 
dead body, by f .aili’s' What’s that said Majnun. 

“ That is the wicked l^i6%ho killed you to seize me, >ust as I 
said he would." “ Who killed him ? " asked Majniin, I did," 
’answ^ered Laili, ‘|an 4 it ^vas I who brought you to life." Do 
bring the poor man to life if you know how to do sg," said 
Majniin. No}" said Laili, “ for he is a wicked man, and wiU 
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try to do you harm/’ But Majmin asked her for such a long 
time, and so earnestly to bring the wicked ( Raja to life, that 
at last she said, ‘‘Jump up on the horse, then, and go*' far 
away with the groom.” “ What will you do,” said Majniin, 
“ if I leave you? I cannot leave you.” “ I will take care 
of myself,” said Laili ; “but this man is so wicked, he may 
kill you again if yoa are near him.” So Majniin got up on the 
horse, and he and the groom went a long way off and waited 
for Laili. Then she set the wicked Raja’s head straight on 
his shoulders, and she squeezed the wound in her finger till 
a little blood-medicine came out of it. Then she smeared 
this over tlie place where her knife had passed, and just as 
she saw the Rajd opening his eyes, she began to run, and 
she ran, and ran so fast, that she outran the Raja, who tried 
to catch her ; and she sprang up on the horse behind her 
husband, and they rode so fast, so fast, till they reached 
King Dentil’s palace. 

There Prince Majndn told everything to his father, who 
was horrified and angiy. “ How lucky for you that you 
have such a wife,” he said. “ AVliy did you not do what she 
told you ? But for her, you w^ould be now dead.” 'I'hen he 
made a great feast out of gratitude for his son’s safety, iJtnd 
gave many, many rupees to the fakirs. And he made so much 
of Laili. He loved her dearly ; he could not do enough for 
her. Then h^ built a splendid palace for her and his son, 
with a great deal of ground about it, lovely gardens, 
and gave them gvfvdt wealth, and l>f^ps <|f servants to wait 
on them. But he would servants to 

enter their gardens and^. allow 

Majnum to go out of them, said King 

Dental, “ Laili is so beau^lbli some one may 

kill- my son to take her away.” 

Told by Dunkni 








II(W KING BURTAL BECAME A FAKIR. 


SINCE there was a great king called Burtal, and he 
1 liad a hundred and sixty wives, but he had no 
children, which made him sad. One day he said 
to liis wives, ‘‘ I am going to a very distant jungle which is 
full of antelopes, to hunt tliem/^ “Very well/' they answxTed, 
“go.” So he went. In that jungle lived neither tigers nor 
men, but only antelopes. When King Burtal reached the 
jungle, some of the antelopes came to him and said, “ Pray 
don’t kill the black antelope, for he is our Raja, and we have 
no other antelope like him among us ; but try to kill any of 
the others — the brown or the yellow antelopes — that you 
chfeose. Now, the king w'as not a kind man, and he said, 
“ I will kill your black antdope, and no other.” So he shot 
him dead. When the other antelopes saw this they began 
to scream and cry vvitli sorrow. But the dead antelope’s 
wife said to thenj^A-^* There is a holy man, a fakir, in the 
jungle. I.<et uart’dlke tli^' dead body to hiili and ask him to 
bring our Burtal laughed at them 

and said, How ^h . firing a dead antelope to 

life ? ” But the ant^loj^s body of their dt*ad Raja 

on their backs, andjh^’de^ azifelope’s wife went at their 
head; and King|B|rtf^"went too; and they carried it to *1110 
fakir, who was caMed Goraknath, and who was resti^- in the 
jungle, and they said to him, “ Bring our RAja to life again. 
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for what can we do without a Raja ? and he has left no son 
to succeed him.^* And the queen ante]o|(e said, “ I have 
no other husband. I had only this one husband. Do bring 
hitn to life for me.” King Burtal laughed and mocked them, 
and said to the fakir, ‘‘ I never heard of any ihan being able 
to bring a dead antelope to life. I don't iK'lieve you ran 
do it.” At this C'oraknath got angry, and he knelt down 
and asked God to bring the antelo|>e to life : and God told 
him to take a wand and beat the dead antelope with it, and 
then th(j anteIo]je would be alive again. So (h)rakndth took 
a Vv^and and beat the dead antelope, and it was alive once 
more, and then it instantly sprang u[) into heaven. The 
antelopes were delighted to see their Raja alive again, and 
they said, ‘‘ We do not mind his going up to heaven, for he 
will come down again to us.” 

King Burtal had stood by all the time, and he said to 
Gorakndlh, “Make me a fakir like yourself,” for he thought 
it would be fine to do such wonderful things. But Gorak- 
nath would not, and King Burtal sta}'cd in the jungle with 
Goraknath for twelve years, and all that time he never ceased 
begging and i)ra}'ing to be made a fakir, till at last Gorak- 
nath said, “ I cannot make you a fakir unless you go hdme 
and address your wives as ‘ Mamma,' and ask tlicm to give 
you money and food.” Now, it is a very shameful thing 
to call one's 'sVife ‘ Mamma,' for if a wife is called ‘ Mamma ' 
she has to leave her luisband. Then Goraknath took off 
the king’s clothed, and dressed him only a cloth and a 
tigers skin; and the king went to his palace and began 
begging for rice and food, and he would not tak» any from 
the palace servants : lie said he juust and would see the 
Ranis, and that they themselves should give him food. The 
servants told the Rqnis about this fakir >\{io said he must 
and w'Ould sec them himself, and that they should give him 
food arid rice with their ovvm hands, and on<? of their ayahs, 
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who had recognized King Bmtal, told them the fakir was 
their husband wHio’had been away twelve years. The Ranis 
cried out, “ Do not talk nonsense. That fakir can* never be 
our husband.” ‘‘ Go and see for yourselves,” ans\vered*the 
ayah. ^I’hcy went, and the fakir said to 'them, .“Mamma, 
give inc rice.” “ Why do you call us ‘ Mamma ’ ? ” they said, 
“ We have no sons. You are not our scmi/' Ikit at last they 
saw he was indeed their husband, and they wrung their hands 
and w'ojtf bitter!)', and threw themselves on the ground be- 
fore him and said, “ Why have you called us ^Mamma'? 
Why do you ask for bread? We must now^ leave you.” 
“ Dona go away,” said tlie king. “'Take my kingdom, ray 
money, my houses, and .stay here till I return. I am going 
to be a fakir.” llis wives gave him some rice and some 
money, and ho went back to Goraknath. 

In old day.s men who intended to become lakir.s had to 
do three tasks set them by one who was already a hikir ; so 
Goraknath said to the king, “ Now' you must go to a jungle 
that I will .sliow you, and stay there for tu'clve years.” Then 
King Burtal took the flat pan and tlie rolling-pin wirich he 
used in making his tloiir cakes, and w^as quite ready to start 
for the jungle, but the fakir stopped liim. “ You must leave 
your pan and your rolling-pin behind,” he said > “and all 
these twelve years )'oii must neither eat nor drink, or you 
can never be a fakir. You must sit (piite spll on tlie same 
spot and never move.” “ I shall die if I don’t cat,” said 
the king ; “ but I don’t care if I do die, '*0 I will do all you 
tell me.’' Tlv^n the fakir took him to a jungle, and made 
him sit dpwm on the grass, and instantly all the gra.ss round 
him grew- up so tall and tliick that King Burtal vas quite 
hidden by it, and no one could see Mm. Hero he lived for 
twelve years, a jd never moved, and he ate nothing, #and 
drank nothing, and nobody knew he there. ^ 

At the endtof that time Goraknath came and took him 
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away and said, “ Now go honre to your wives.’* -“Why should 
I go to my wives ? I do not wisli to see iiiy wives, for they 
have given me no children/’ said King l>urtal. But Gorak- 
nafti said, *‘Go/and see them.” So King Builal went ; and 
he begged for rice from them ; and they entreated him to 
stay with them, but lie would not. “ 1 will return to the 
fakir Goraknath,” 'le said. “ Why should I stay with you ? 
You have never given me a child. What use is all my wealth 
to me ? I have no son to take it when I am dea(}, I will 
become a fakir.” And they threw themselves on the ground 
and wrung their hands, and said, Oli, why will you leave 
us ? ” He answered, Because it pleases me to do so.” 
And he called them all “ Mamma,” and told them to stay 
in his palace and take all he possessed for their own use. 
Then ho returned to Goraknath. 

“ Now,” said Goraknath, ‘‘you must learn to be sweeper 
to all the beasts of the jungle, and you must serve them for 
twelve years.” So for twelve years King Burial cleared the 
grass and kept the jungle clean for all the creatures in it — 
cows, sheeps, goats, tiger, cats, bears. Sometimes he stayed 
in one part of the jungle, and sometimes in another. 

'When the twelve years were over lie went to Gorakmkh, 
who said io him, “ Cxood ; you have learnt to serve the wild 
beasts ; now you must learn to serve men.” Then the fakir 
took the king fp a village, and bade him sweep it and keep 
it clean for twelve years. Here King Burtal stayed for an- 
other twelve years, and all that time he was the village- 
sweeper and kept the village clean, and he swept all the 
dust and dirt into a great heap till the heap was as high and 
as big as a hut. 

When the twelve years were over he returned to Gorak- 
nath and stood before him, and as he slcjpd there came a 
man who was an angel sent by God, and he threw some 
;dirt on' King Burial’s head; but the king > never moved 
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nor spoke. Now/^ cried Gcicaknath, “ 1 see you* are a 
true fakir: go alTd cleanse yourself by bathing in the 
river!*' 

The river in which he was sent to bathe v*as tlie Jainnd. 
In this river lived water-nymphs, and the nymph Gangawas 
playing in it when her sister Jamna ^ came to her and said, 
Come quickly ; our father is dying and vfants to see you 
add off Jamna went to her father. Ganga was hurrying 
after her^vhon King Burtal saw her, and stopped her, and 
asked her where she was going so fast. “ To iny father, who 
is very ill and dying,*’ said Ganga; ‘Met me go.” will 
not let you go,” said King Burtal. Then Ganga began to run, 
and said, “ You cannot keep me, you cannot catch me ; no . 
man can catch me, no man can keep me.” This provoked 
King Burtal, and he said, “ I can catch you, and I can keep 
you.” “ No, no,” she answered ; “ no one can catch me, no 
one can hold me.” Then King Burtal got ([uite vexed, and 
he ran till he caught her, and then he said, “ Now, I will not 
let you go ; I will keep you,” Then he lield her in his hands 
and rub])ed her between his palm.s, and when be opened his 
hands slie had turned into a little round ball. He tried to 
hide* the ball in his hair, but could not, for his hair was too 
short, and lie found lie could not hold Ganga, as she was 
too strong for him ; so he thought he would take her to 
Mahddeo," wlio had long thick hair, and make ^liin keeji her, 
for King Burtal was dreadfully frightened and did not dare 
let the ball go, for fear Ganga, who he knevj was very angry, 
should take her rfwn form and bring a great flood to droivn 
him. So he went quickly to M.ahadeo, and gave the ball to 
him. Mahadeo said, “Why not keep her yourself?.” “ I 
cannot,” said King Burtal, “ for my hair is too short to tie 
her into ; and I <^nnot hold her, for she is too strong fiir 
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me ; font your hair is long,*and so you can liide her in it.’' 
Then Mahadeo had a round box made "hi bamboo, and in 
this bo'x was a hole into which he dropped the ball. ' And 
he let down hfe long hair, and it reached to the ground, and 
was thick-— so thick ; he put the box in his’hair on the top 
of his head, and rolled his long hair all round his head and 
over the box jiisf like a turban. 

Janma. finding her sister did not follow her, came up from 
the bottom of the river to look, for her, and <she asked 
wheth^^r any one had seen her, and at last some one said, 

King Burtai has taken her away.'* jamna set off to King 
Burtal and said, Give me my sister (.langd, for our father 
is dying and wants to see her.” ‘‘ It is true that I took her 
atvay,’’ said King Burtal, ‘‘ but I have not got Iter now ; she 
is with Mahadeo.” So Janma wont to Mahadeo, — ‘‘Give 
me my sister cjuickly, for our father is dying and wants to see 
her.” (Now Ganga was in a great itassiou inside her box.) 

1 cannot give you Ganga,” said Mahadeo, ‘‘ for she is so 
angry that if I let her loose she will flood the country with 
w'ater.” No, she will not ; indeed, she will not,” said Jamna. 

If I give her to you, you will not be able to keep her,” said 
Mahadeo. “Yes, yes, I shall,” said Jamna. “I do not 
think you will,” said Mahadeo ;*“ but Iiere is the box in which 
said is. Hold it tight, and be cai‘efiil that neither you nor 
any one elsecmentions her name on the journey.” Jamna 
said she would be very careful, and took the box ; but she 
had to pass tlVough a jungle in which were a number of 
cowherds and holy men, one of whom \vas called Ganga. 
Just as Jamna passed by, one of these men. called to this 
man by his name, Ganga, and instantly Ganga burst the box 
and flooded the country with water. The holy men and the 
(fowHerd called to her to have pity orf them, and so did 
Jamn^,; but Ganga was too angry to listen to them or speak 
to them, so she drowned all the holy men Mid the cowherds, 
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and when she got to her father'#" house and found Ife was 
dead.^ she was in 3ucli a rage that she declared she would 
send a still greater Hood to ruin the country : and* so she 
did. • 

After this, King Eurtal went to Goraknath and- stayed 
with him some years, till Goraknatli said, Now go to your 
own kingdom,'' .1 >ut King Burtal refused* saying, “ I wish 
to stay with you ; my wives have never given, me a child. .1 
have no 1 do not care to return to my kingdom." 

However, Goraknath would not allow him to sta^. Go 
to your own kingdom," lie said again ; but first tell me how 
many wives you have." hundred and sixty," answ^ered 

the King. Here are a hundred and sixty lichf fruits for 
you," said the fiikir, Give one to each of your wives to 
eat, and they will eacli have a son, and I will go with 
you." So King Burtal obeyed, and Goraknath went with 
him. 

Seventy years had passed since King Burtal had left his 
kingdom. “When he and Goraknath reached it, they went 
to an open plain and made a fire and sat down beside it. 
Everybody wlio passed tliem said, ‘‘ AV'ho are these fakirs ? " 
Soirfe servants of King Burial's Ram's passed too, and when 
they got home they told thd Ranis tliat their luisband had 
returned to Jiis kingdom. But the Ran is said, “ What non- 
sense you talk ! King Burtal went away \?ith the fakir 
Goraknath." The servants answ'ercd, We are quite sure 
that King Burfcays lierc, for Goraknath is h'lre, and with him 
is another man, and wc arc sure this man is King Burtal." 
So all the Ranfs went to see for themselves, and when they 
saw the fakir that was with Goraknatli they knew^e was their 
husband. 'Fhen the first Rani, who Avas very angry with him 
for having left thc^n, said a spell over him : God is vA-y 
angry wuth you for leaving us, and he will send yq^i a bad 
illness." But King Burtal answered, Do not be angry with 
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me. «I am your husband, ^ind have come ba'ck to you after 
an absence of* seventy years.” At this'^'ifhe youngest Rani 
was very glad, and she ordered drums to be beaten and she 
begt a drum herself, and they sang songs, and all went to 
the palace together, and (ioraknath with them. 

Then Gorakndth said he must now go away, but first he 
asked King Burtai to show him a grand f(\at as a proof of his 
skill. So King Burtai sent to the smith for a great iron 
chain. Then he lit a big fire. This alarmed »lhe palace 
.servants, who wondered if he were going to burn his palace 
and his wives. King Burtai next sent for some ghee. What 
is he going to do with the ghee ? ” said the jvalace servants. 
Then he drove a nail into the wall, rubbed Iris hands with the 
ghee, put the iron chain into the fire and drew it out red-hot ; 
flames came from the iron. Then King Burtai hung it on 
the nail and pulled and pulled at the chain till he drew it off 
the nail, and his hands were not in the least burnt. The 
Ranis and i)alace servants were greatly astonished and Gorak- 
ndth much pleased. ** You know how to do your work well,’' 
said he to the king. 'Fhen Goraknath bade him good bye, 
telling him to look after his kingdom and his wives ; but 
they all said he must not leave them, and tliey built him a 
grand house in the compound, “ and gave him a great many 
servants to wait on him, and plenty of money ; so Goraknath 
agreed to liva in this house ; only, as he was a fakir, he often 
went away by himself to spend some time in his jungle, 
always returning-'to his house in King BurtaFs compound. 
Meanwhile King Burtai gave each of his wives a lichi to eat, 
and after a little while each wife had a little son. They 
* were a^l sudi beautiful children ; but the biggest and hand- 
somest of all was the eldest Rani’s little son. His name w^as 
Snzada, and his father and mother loved ^.iin dearly. 

\yh(^n Prince SazAda was about six or seven years old, the 
fakir Goraknath came to King Burtai aftd said, “Now 
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you must give me your son Sazada, for I want to take 
him away with me^^/irsome years/’ The Rani, his mother, 
refns(?d to let him go, but at last she liad to do so, and then 
she became mad and very sick for grief. • 

Gorakndtli took the little prince to Inclrasan to be taught 
by the fairies, and on arriving he married him to Jahiir 
Rani, who was the daughter of the greatest oRlie fairy queens. 
Gdtaknath made a grand wedding for the little prince, and 
all the faiyes 'were delighted that he should be the little 
Jahiir Rain’s husband, for he was such a beautiful child they 
all fell in love with him the moment they saw him, and they 
taught him to ])]ay on all kinds of instruments, and to sing 
beautifully, and to read and write, and lie grew handsomer 
and handsomer every day in the fairy kingdom. Goraknath 
came often to sec him, and the fairies took great care of him. 

When Prince Sazadii bad grown a fine strong young man, 
Goraknath took him and his wife, the Jah^r Rani, and brought 
them in great state to King Burtal’s kingdom. First he took 
the young prince and presented him to his father and said, 
“ See, here is your son. Now he can read and write, sing and 
play on all kinds of instruments, for I have had him taught 
all tlnese things.” But they, ivhen they saw him, fell on their 
faces, for they could not look.at him on account of his great 
beauty. He had grown so handsome in Indrasan, and his 
cheeks were red. “ How can this beautiful boy Jie our son } ” 
they said, and they did not recognize him. “ Stand up,” 
said Goraknath. “ This is your son Sazada; do not fall 
down before you? son.” So they stood up, and the fakir 
said, “ I have married your son to the fiiiry princess Jahiir 
Rdni, and 1 will bring her to you.” So then he bi;ought 
the little Rdni, and ivhen they saw her they fell down again, 
for they could not ^look at her beauty. Her hair was lik^i 
red gold, her eyes were dar^ and her eyelashes black* But 
GoraknAth madi| them stand up; and when they* really 
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understood it was their son-and his wife that he had brought 
them, they took Prince Sazada into tke^r arms, and kissed 
him and loved him, and his Rdni too. Goraknath made a 
grand wedding-feast for them all, and they were ail very 
happy. 

Told by Dunknl, 
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SOME OF THE DOINGS OF SIIEKH FARfD. 

there rvas a Rdja called Hamansa Raja. He 
Ig ^ j liad a son, named Gursan Raja, who married 
Kheldpari Rani, the daughter of Giilabsa’ Raja. 
After the wedding Gursan Raja brought her home to his 
falheF.s house. 

One day Gursan Raja came home from hunting, very very 
tired and thirsty. Jt was about twelve or one o’clock in the 
day. He asked Klielapari Rani to fetch hint some water, 
and while she went for it he fell asleep. When she came 
back she found him still ^sleeping, and because he was so 
tired lie slept all the afternoon and all night, and never woke 
till the next morning. His wife stood by him all time 
holding the water in a brass cup. AVhen he woke and 
found she had stood there all the afternoon and all night he 
was very sorry, and asked God to forgive him, and to give his 
wife whatever she wished for, no matter w'hat it might be. 
So Kheldpari wished that whatever happened in any country, 
she might know of it at once of herself witliout any one 
telling her, no matter Iiow far away tlie country miglit be. 

One day Klu^Japari Rani went to draw 'water from the 
tank, and by the tank sat an old man, the fakir Shekli Farid. 
He said to* the Rani, ‘Hjive me a little \vatcr to drink.” 

I will,” she said, “ only drink it (jiiickly, for my latbeFs 
house is on fire, agd I am going to put it out.” How far 
off is your father^s country ? ” asked Shekh Farid. “ About 
twenty miles,” answered Kheldpari. “ Then how c!in you 
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know*"his house is on fire ! '"‘said Shekh Farid;. “ I have been 
a fakir for twelve years, and for twelve years neither ate nor 
drank, •and yet I do not know what happens twenty *iniles 
away.” “ I know,” she answered. “ Leave your water- 
jar here,!’ he said, “ and go and see if the house really is on 
fire, and I will not drink till you return to me.” ^ 

So off went K!hela])ari Rani to her father's country, and 
when she got there his liouse was burning, and she stayed 
till the fire was put out, and then returned to the t^ank where 
she left the fakir. ‘Ms it true,” he asked, ‘‘that your 
father's house was on fire?” “Quite true,” she answered. 
The fakir wondered. “ How could she know it when the 
fire was tvventy miles ofi'?” he said to himself, and he de- 
termined to go to Gulabsd Raja’s country to see if the Rani 
had told him the truth. 

He went by a roundabout road, as he did not know the 
way, so it took him three or four /lays to get there. When 
he did, he asked some villagers if tliero had been a fire at 
their Rdjd’s house. “ Yes, a few days ago there was,’^ they 
answerftl. So the fakir, still more astonished, decided he 
would go back to Hdindnsd Raja’s palace and ask Khelpari 
Rani how it came to priss that she Avas wiser than Shekh 
Farid. 

As he was returning, he met a bullock-cart laden with l)ags 
of sugar, and he asked the driver what the bags contained. 
The driver was put out because his bullocks would not go 
on quickly, and he was tired Avith beating and goading them, 
so he said crossly, “ It’s ashes.” “ Good,” said Shekh Farid, 
“let it be ashes.” When the cartman got to the bazar, and 
Avent to make over the sugar to the merchant who had sent 
him for it, he found all his bags full of ashes, nothing but 
a.thcs. He was in a great state of mind, for a good deal 
of moqey had been paid for the sugar, and he Avas a poor 
man. So he went back to Shekh Farid and fell downat his 
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feet, saying, “'.I am a poor, pOi&V man. My sugar is turned 
to ashes. Do make the ashes sugar again.” • ‘‘Good,” said 
the itikir ; “ go home, and you will find sugar, and next time 
you are asked what you have in your cart, te?i the truth .and 
not lies.” 'Fhe* cart-man w^ent home, and when he saw his 
sugar was sugar once more, and no longer ashes, he was 
very, very glad. • 

•One of his brother- villagers thought, “ How pleasant it 
would b(^to become a fakir and do such things myself! I 
will go to this fakir and learn from him to be a fak(r too.” 
So lie went after Shekh Farid and found him walking along 
the road, and he followed him. Now Shekh Farid knew at 
once what this man wanted, so as they passed a heap of 
clay bricks, he said, “ O God, let it be thy pleasure to give 
me i)Ower to turn these clay bricks into gold.” Instantly 
they became gold, and Shekh Farid walked on ; but the 
villager took up two of the bricks and put one under each 
arm, and then followed the fakir. Suddenly Shekh Farid 
turned round, and said to him, “ You have two clay bricks 
under your arms.” The man looked, saw it was tfue, and 
threw them away. Then Shekh Farid said to him, “ You 
steal bricks, and yet wish to be a fakir ? ” The man was 
ashamed, and w^ent back to his village. 

Shekh Farid continued his journey and got to Hamdnsa 
Raja’s country ; but when he got there he fou«id Khelapari 
had gone to another country for a little w'hile, so he never 
saw her, nor found out how it w'as that she ^new w'hat hap- 
pened twenty ini'ifes off. 

In a jungle in Hdmansa Rdjd’s country he met a man, 
called Fakir-achand, and his wife, who vrere very* poor. 
They were going to bury their only son, and were crying 
bitterly. Shekh Farid asked them, “ Would you like yoMx 
son to be alive again ? ” “ Yes,” tliey said. “ Will y^u give 
him to me, and^I will bring him to life, and then he shall 

K 
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return you ? ’’ said ShekluFarid. “ Yes/* they answered, 
and gave him their dead son, and went to.their home. 

The fakir carried the dead boy, who was called IMoharrdas, 
a little further. on, and then laid liim on the ground, and 
struck him with- a long thin bamboo wand he carried in 
his hand. The boy stood up. Shckh Farid asked him, 
'‘Would you likcrto go home to your father and mother, or 
to stay with me?*’ ‘‘To stay with you,” said Mohandas. 
(Had he wished to go home, the fakir would have befcn very 
angry.) “ Then,” said Shckh Farid, ‘‘ 1 will call your mother 
here.” He did so, and when she came, he said to her, 
“ See, here is your son alive. Will you give him to me for 
twelve years?” The woman said, “ Yes,” and went home. 
The fakir gave her and her husband a quantity of rupees and 
built them a beautiful house. Then he and Mohandas set 
out on their travels, and wandered about the jungles for 
one whole year, till they came to a country full of large 
splendid gardens belonging to a very rich .Raja, called 
Humkds Raja. 

This Raja had a beautiful daughter, Champakali Rani. 
She had lovely golden hair, golden eyebrows, golden eye- 
lashes, blue eyes, and her skin was transparent. In Dui^kis 
Rdja’s country they had never geen a fakir, so when Shekh 
Farid and Mohandas arrived, the Raja sent to them, and 
asked Shekh Farid to come to talk to him. “ No,” said the 
fakir, “ I will not go to the Raja : if the Rdja wajnts me, he 
must come to m«,” 

Dumkds Rajd. was very angry when hib messengers re- 
turned with this answer, and he ordered Shekh Farid to leave 
liis country immediately ; but the fakir said he would not go 
until he had married his adopted son, Mohandas, to Cham- 
pijJkaU Raru. The people all laughed at hini for saying this, 
and declared such a marriage would never take place. 
However, thefekir and Mohandas walked aJ>out and saw the 
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town, and looked at everything, and everybody stared at 
them. Then they went to live on the border of Dumkas 
Raja's country, and lived there for some time. 

One day Shekji Farid bought Mohandas a’ beautiful horse 
and line clotht^s such as Rajas wear, and told the boy to 
ride about the fields and high roads. He also told him not 
to speak to any one unless they spoke to him. Mohanda s 
j'>romised to do as he was bid. As he was riding along, he 
met the '•Princess Chainpakalf, who was also riding. She 
asked him who he was. “ A Raja's son," he sSid. “ What 
Raja ? " asked Charnpakali. ‘‘ Never mind what Raja," said 
Mohandas. The princess then went home, and so did 
Mohandas ; but every day after this they met and talked 
together, and the princess fell very much in love with 
Mohan dds. 

At last she said to her father, “ I wish to marry a young 
man who rides about on the border-land every day, and is 
very handsome." The Raja consented, for it w^as time his 
daughter was married, and now no Raja from another 
country would come to marry her, as the demons who 
guarded the princess swallowed all her suitors at one gulp, 
aiK? had already .swallowed many Rajas who had come on 
this errand. 

Shekh Farid said to Mohandds, Now go up to the palace, 
and claim the princess for your wife." “ If I do," said 
Mohandas, '‘the demons wall swallow me.” “ I will not let 
them, swallow^ ypu," said Shekh Farid. So Mohandas con- 
sented and set oYf for the palace, Shekh Farid following him 
When Mohandas came to the demons, they were going to 
swallow him ; but the fakir, who had his sword in Jiis hand, 
killed them all, and as he did so, the Rajls and princes who 
had come as suitors to the Princess Charnpakali, and had 
therefore been swallowed by the demons, all came jumping 
out of the demons' stomachs and ran off in ajl directions as 
■ H 2 
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hard they could, from lear not knowing* where they 
went. 

Mohahdds was greatly frightened at all this ; but Shekh 
Farid explained everything to him, so he went on to the 
])alace, and the fakir went too. There Mohandiis asked 
Dumkas Raja to give liim his daughter as his wife, and the 
Raja consented. *'So he was married to Champakali Rani, 
and her father gave them a great many elephants, and horses", 
and camels, and a great deal of money and man}^ jewels. 
And Mohandas and his wife set oft’ with the fakir to his 
fiither Fakir-achand’s house, and they took all the elephants, 
camels, horses, money and jewels with them. On the way 
Mohandas told Champakali Rani that he was not a great 
Rajahs son, but the son of poor people. Champakali s heart 
was very sad at this; however, she was not angry, only 
sorry. 

When they reached Hamansa Rajd’s country, and had 
come to Fakir-achamrs house, the fakir said to Mohandases 
mother, See, you lent me one child, and I have brought 
you back two children. Docs this please you ? ” “ Indeed 
it does please me,” she answered; “ I am very happy.” 

They built a beautiful palace and all lived in it together. 
The mother begged Sliekh Farid to stay with them, saying, 

Only stay with us ; I will give you a bungalow, and you 
shall have eveiything you want.” But Shekh Farid said, I 
am a fakir, and so cannot stay with you, as I may never stay 
in one place, aftd must, instead, wander from country to 
country and from jungle to jungle. So he sJaid good-bye to 
them and went on his wanderings, and never returned to 
them. ■ ^ 

Mohandds, his wife, and his father and mother, all lived 
haiiipily together. ' 


Told by Dunkni. 




XVIL 

THE MOUSE. 

HERE was a mouse who wanted something to eat : 
so he went to a garden, where many kinds of 
grain, and fruit, and cabbiiges, and other vegetables 
were growing. All round the garden the people to whom it 
belonged had planted a hedge of thorns, lhat nothing might 
get in. The mouse scrambled through the hedge, but great 
thorns pierced his tail, and he began to cry. He came out 
of the garden again through the hedge, and on his way 
home he met a barber. 

“ You must take out tliese thorns,” said he to the barber. 

“ I cannot,” said the barber, without cutting off your tail 
with my razor.” 

^ Never mind cutting off my tail,” said the mouse. 

The barber cut off the mouse's tail. But the mouse was 
in a rage. He seized the razor and ran away witli it. At 
this the poor barber was very unliappy and bTgan to cry, for 
be had no pice wherewith to buy another. 

The mouse ragi on and on until at last hfe came to another 
country, in which there were no knives or sickles to cut the 
grass with. ♦ There the mouse saw a man pulling the grass 
out of the ground with his hands, . ^ 

You will cut your hands,” said the moiise. 

There are no knives here,” said the man, ‘‘ so I nfUst 
pull jp the grass in this way." # 

You must <!ike my razor then,” said th^i^ouse. 
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“ SiPppose your razor shotfld break ? I could not buy you 
another,” said the man. * 

“ Never mind if it does break,” said the mouse, ‘‘ I give 
it to. you as a present.” 

So the .man took the razor and began cutting the grass, 
and as he was cutting, the razor broke. 

“ Oh, why hav(* you broken my razor ? ” exclaimed the . 
mouse. 

Did not I tell you it would break?” answered/h*e man. 

I'he mouse snatched up the man's blanket and ran off 
wuth it. The grass-cutter began to cry. “ What shall I do ? ” 
said he. “ 'I'he mouse has carried away my blanket, and I 
have not money wherewith to buy another.” And he went 
home very .sad. 

Meanwhile the mouse ran on and on until he arrived at 
another country, where he saw^a grain merchant chopping up 
sugar-canes ; only as he had no blanket or cloth to lay the 
canes on, he chopped them up on the ground, and so they 
got dirty. 

' ‘‘Why do you chop up your canes on the ground?” said 
the mouse ; “tlicy all got dirty.” 

“ What can I do? ” answered the man, “ 1 have no pice 
wherewdth to buy a ])lanket to chop them on.” 

“ Then why don't you take mine ? ” said ihe mouse. 

“ If I took <yours it would get cut, and I have no money 
to buy you another/’ said the grain merchant. 

“ Never mind 1 1 don't want another,” said the mouse. 

So the man took the blanket, and of cfjurse he cut it. 
When he had finished chopping up his sugar-canes, he gave 
it back 4eo the mouse. 

When the mouse saw the blanket ’ivas full of holes, he was 
veiy angry indeed with the man, and seizing all the sugar- 
canes he^ran away with them as fast as he could. The^rain . 
merchant begaiS to cry. What shall I doifc” said he ; ‘‘ I 
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have no more sugar-canes^^’ * And he went horfe very 
sorrowful. ** 

'fhen the mouse ran on and on till he came to' another 
country, where he stopped at a svveetinotit-sciler’s shop. 
Now in this country there was no salt and no sugar. And 
the sweetmeat-seller made his sweetmeats of flour and ghee 
without either sugar or salt, so that they \Vere very nasty. 

“Will you give me some sweetmeats for a pice?” said 
the mo\ise to the sweetmeat-seller. “Yes,’’ answered the 
man, and he gave one. 'fhe mouse began eat it and 
thought it very nasty indeed. 

“ Why, there is no sugar in it ! ” exclaimed the mouse. 

“ No,” said the man ; “ we have no sugar in this country. 
The few sugar-canes wc liave arc so dear, that poor people 
like myself cannot buy them.” 

“ Then take my sugar-canes,” cried the mouse. 

“ No,” said the man. “ Where should I find the money 
to pay you for them ? They would be all used in making 
sweetmeats.” 

“ Take them,” said the mouse ; “ I give them to you.” 

The sweetmeat-seller look them and began making sweet, 
mftats of all kinds, so that he used all the sugar-canes. 

“Why have you used all rtiy sugar-canes?” cried the mouse. 

“ Did not I tell you 1 should do so ? ” said the man. 

“ You arc a thief ! ” cried the mouse, cJtid he knocked 
down the sweetmeat-seller, seized all his sweetmeats, and ran 
off with them. ^ \ 

“ What shalfl do now ? ” cried the sweetmeat-seller. “ I 
have no njoney to buy flour and ghee to make more sweet- 
meats with ; and if I quarrel with the mouse, he wMl doubt- 
less kill me.” 

Meanwhile the mouse ran on and on till he rcachocl a 
country, the Raja of which had a great many cows— hun- 
dreds of cows# The mouse stopped at th0 pasture-ground 
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of tlve^* cows. Now, the cowherds were so poor they could 
not buy bread every day, and sometimes thcjr ate bread which 
was twelve days old. When the mouse arrived, the cowlierds 
were, eating their bread, and it was very stale and mouldy. 

“ Why do you'eat that stale bread?’' said'the mouse. 

‘‘Because we have no money to buy any other with,” 
answered the cowherds. 

“ Look at all these sweetmeats,” said the mouse. “ Take 
them and eat them instead of that stale bread.” t 

“But if eat them, w^e must pay you for them, and 
where shall we get the money ? ” said the cowherds. 

“ Oh, never mind the money,” said the mouse. 

So the cowherds took the sweetmeats and ate them all 
up. At this the mouse was furious. He stuck a pole into 
the ground, and ran and fetched ropes, and tied the c'ow- 
herds hand and foot to the pole. Then he took all the cows 
and ran off with them. 

He ran on and on till he got to a country where there 
were no fowls, no cows, no buffaloes, no meat of any kind ; 
and the people in it did not even know what milk and 
meat were. The day the mouse arrived was the day the 
Raja's daughter was to be married, and a great many pedple 
were assembled together. The*Raj.i’s cooks w^ere cooking, 
but they had neither meat nor ghee. 

“ Why are all' these people assembled together ? ” said the 
mouse, 

“ To-day is our; Raja's daughter’s wedding-day, and we are 
cooking the dinner,” answered the cooks. ^ 

“ But you have no meat,” said the mouse. 

“ No,*''’ said the cooks. “There is no meat of any kind 
in our country.” 

‘</Take my cows,” said the mouse, 

“ No,” said the cooks \ “ our Rdjd could not pay for them ; 
he is too poor.” (He was only a petty Rdjat) 
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It does not matter,’* said Ine mouse. “ I don? want 
money.” 

So the cooks took the cows and the slieep and killed them, 
and dressed their flesh in different ways; ’made pilaus 
and airries ; tht*y roasted some and boiled some, and gave 
it to the people to cat In this way they made an end of all 
the cows. * 

‘‘ Why have you made an end of all my cows ? ” cried the 
mouse. 

“ Did not we tell you ^ve should make use of*thern all ? 
said the cooks. 

“ Give me my cows,” said the mouse. 

“ We can’t. TJie people have eaten them all up/’ said 
the cooks. 

'rhe mouse was in a great rage. Me ran off to the bride- 
groom, who was walking near the kitchen, saying to himself, 
“ Now I will go and fetch my bride.” 

Give me the money for my cows,” cried the mouse to 
him. “ Your people have eaten them all up, and your cooks 
won’t pay me, so you must.” 

“ What have I to do with your cows ? ” said the bride- 
groc/tn. “ I won’t [)ay you for them.” 

“ Then if you won’t pay rrife, your wife’s father must,” said 
the mouse. 

“ Oh, he is too poor to pay for your cows,” !>aid the bride- 
groom, “and 1 won’t.” 

“ Then if 1 am^not paid, I will take away ;;our bride,” said 
the mouse ; and'Hie ran off and carried away the bride. 

The Rajd was very angry at this ; but the mouse ran on 
and on with his wife (so he called the Rija’s daughter) till 
he came to another country. 

Now, on the day he arrived in it there were going to l>e 
grand sights and fun to please its Rdjd, Some jugglers and 
rope-dancers were going to perform. 
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“ Take my wife and let hSr walk on the rope*; she is young, 
and your wives arc old,” said the mouse td the rope-dancers. 

No,” they answered, “ for she does not know how to 
walk on a ro|?e and carry at the same time a wooden plate 
on her head. She would fall and break heir neck.” 

‘‘ But you must take my wife,” said the mouse. She 
won^t fall ; she it/ young, and your wives are old You really 
must take her.” 

So the rope-dancers took her, much against their will, and 
when she began to walk on the rope with the wooden plate 
on her head, she fell and died. 

“ Oh, why have you killed my wife ?” cried the mouse. 

“ Did we not tell you she would fall and kill herself ?” 
answered the rope-dancers. 

The mouse seized all the jugglers^ and rope-dancers' wives, 
and the things they used in dancing and juggling, and ran 
off with them. Then the rope-dancers and jugglers began 
to cry, and said, What rliall we do ? Our wives and our 
property are all gone ! ” 

Meanwhile the mouse -an on and on until he came to 
another country, where he got a liouse to live in. And he 
ate a great deal, and grew so lat that ho could not get through 
the door of his house. 

Send for a carpenter,” said he to the rope-dancers' and 
jugglers' wives, “ and tell him to cut off some of my flesh. 
Then I shall be able to get into my house,” 

'Fhe women jent for a carpenter, and when he came the 
mouse said to him, cut off some of my '.lesh, then I shall 
be able to go into my house.” 

“ If I do,” said the carpenter, “ you will die.” 

“No, I shan’t die,” said the mouse. “Do as I bid 
you.” 

So the carpenter took his knife, and cut off some of the 
mouse^s flesh. o 
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‘‘ Oh, dear !. oh, dear 1 ” cried* the mouse how does 
hurt ! What can '•I do to make it stop paining me ? ‘ * 

tou must go to a certain place, where a particular kind 
of grain grows, and rub the grain on your wpunds. Then 
they will get quke well/' said the carpenter: 

So the mouse ran off to the ijlace to which the car\Xinter 
had told him to go, and rubbed Jiis wounds with the grain. 
This gave him such pain that he fell down and died. 

The rope-dancers' and jugglers' wives went home to their 
husbands with all the things the mouse had carried away, 
and they all lived happily ever alter. 

Told by Karim. 




XVIII. 

A WONDERFUL STORY. 

• 

j^^^HNCE there lived two wrestlers, who were both very ■ 
very strong. The stronger of the two had a daugh- 
ter called Ajit ; the other had no daughter at all. 
The.se svrestlers did not live in the same countrj', but their 
two villages were not far apart. 

One day the wrestler that' had no daughter heard of the 
wrestler that had a daughter, and he determined to go and 
find him and wrestle with him, to see who was the stronger. 
He went therefore to Ajit’s father's country, and when he 
arrived at his house, he knocked at the door and said, “ Is 
anyone here?” Ajit answ'ered, “Yes, lam here;” and 
she came out. “Where is the wrestler who lives in ’’this 
house?” he asked. “My father,” answered Ajit, “has 
taken three hundred carts to the jungle, and he is drawing 
them himself,*' as he could not get enough bullocks and 
horses to pull them along. He is gone to get wood.” This 
astonished the ^v^estlcr very much. “Your father roust 
indeed be very strong,” he said. " 

Then he set off to the jungle, and in the jungle he found 
two dead elephants. He tied them to the two ends of a 
pole, took the pole on his shoulder, and returned to Ajit’s 
hs'use. There he knocked at the door, crying, “ Is any one 
here?” “Yes, I am here,” said Ajit. “ Has your father come 
back ? asked the \vrestler. “ Not yet,’i said Ajit, who 
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was busy sweeping the soom. ^ ^?ow, her father had twelve 
elephants. Eleven. were in the stables, but .one was lying 
dead fn the room Ajit was sweeping ; and as she swept, she 
swept the dead elephant without any troiiblj;? out of tlie 
door. This frightened the wrestler, “ What a strong girl 
this is ! he said to himself. When Ajit had swept all the 
dust out of the room, she came and gath^^red it and the 
deid elephant up, and ^threw dust and elephant away. The 
wrestler wjs more and more astonished. 

He set off again to find Ajit’s father, and met him pulling 
the three hundred carts along. At this he w“as still more 
alarmed, but he said to him, Will you wrestle with me 
now ? ” No,’’ said Ajit’s father, “ I won’t ; for here there is 

no one to see us.” The other again begged him to wrestle 
at once, and at that moment an old woman bent with age 
came by. She was carrying broad to lier son, who had taken 
his mother’s three or four thousand camels to browse. 

The first wTestler called to her at once, ‘‘ Come and see us 
wrestle.” No,” said the old woman, for I must take my 
son his dinner. He is very hungry.” No, no ; you must 
stay and sec us wrestle,” cried both the wrestlers. “ I can- 
not siay,” she said ; “ but do one of you stand on one of my 
hands, and the other on the other, and then you can wrestle 
as wc go along.” “ You carry us ! ” cried the men. ‘‘ You 
are so old, you will never be aide to carry us. A Indeed I 
shall,” said the old woman. So they got up on her hands, 
and she rested her hands, w’ith the wTcstlcrs standing on them, 
on her shouldcrsi? and her son’s flour cakes she put on her 
head. Thus they went on their \vay, and the men wrCvStled 
as they went.* , 

Now the old woman had told her son that if he did not 
do his work well, she would bring men to kill him ; so l^e 
was dreadfully frightened when he saw his mother coming 
with the wrestler^j. Here is my mother coming to ftill me, 
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he s^id : and he tied ui> thfe three or four thousand camels in 
his cloth, put .them all on his head, and rSn off with them as 
fast as- he could. Stop, stop ! ” cried his mother, w^hen she 
saw him running away. But he only ran on still faster, and 
the old woman’ and the wrestlers ran after -him. 

Just then a kite was flying about, and the kite said to itself, 
'‘ There must be some meat in that man's cloth/^ so it swept 
down and carried off the bundle of camels. The did 
woman’s son at this sat down and cried. « 

The wrettlers soon came up to him and said, " What are 
3'ou crying for?” '‘Oh,” answered the boy, “my mother 
said that if I did not do my work, she would bring men to 
kill me. So, when I saw you coming with her, 1 tied all the 
camels uj) in my cloth, put them on my head, and ran off. 
A kite came dowrn and carried them all away. That is why 
I am crying.” The wrestlers were much astonished at the 
boy’s strength and at the kite’s strength, and they all three 
set off in the direction in which the kite had flown. 

Meanwhile the k ite had flown on and on till it had reached 
another country, and the daughter of the Raja of this coun- 
try was sitting on the roof of the palace, combing her long 
black hair. Tire princess looked up at the kite aneb the 
bundle, and said, “ There mus^be meat in that bundle.” At 
that moment the kite let the bundle of camels fall, and it fell 
into the princ<:£s’s eye, and went deep into it; but her eye was 
so large that it did not hurt her much. “Oh, mother! 
mother! ” she crjed, “ something has fallen into my eye ! come 
and take it out.” Her mother rushed upy took the bundle 
of camels out of the princess’s eye, and shoved the bundle 
into h«,r pocket. 

The wrestlers and the old woman’s son now came up, 
having seen all that had happened. “ Where is the bundle 
of camels ? ” said they, “ and why do you cry ? ” they asked 
the princess, “ Oh,” said her mother, “ Sheris crying because 
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something fell into her eye.” j?t was the bundle of cJinels 
that fell into her e/e, and the bundle is in your, pocket,” said 
the olli wornan^s son to the Rdm : and he put his hand into 
her pocket and pulled out the bundle. Then he and the 
wrestlers went back to Ajit's lather’s house, and on the 
way they met his old mother, who went with them. 

They invited a great many people to dinner, and Ajit took 
a Itirge quantity of floqr and made it into flat cakes. Then 
she handq^ a cake to the wrestler wh.o had come to see her 
father, and gave one to everybody else. “ I can’t eat; such 
a big cake as this,” said the wrestler. “ Can’t you?” said 
Ajit “ 1 can’t indeed,” he answered ; “ it is much too 
big:” Then I will eat it myself,” said Ajit, and taking it 
and all the other cakes she popped them into her mouth to- 
gether. That is not half enough for me,” she said. Then 
she offered him a can of water. ‘‘ 1 cannot drink all that 
water,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you?” said Ajit; “I can drink 
much more than that.” So she filled a large tub with water, 
lifted it to her mouth, and drank it all up at a draught, 

The wrestler was very much astonished, and said to her, 
“ Will you come to my house ? I will give you a dinner.” 
“ Yoji will never be able to give me enough to eat and drink.” 
said Ajit. “Yes, 1 shall,” he said, “ You will not be able 
to give me enough, I am sure,” said Ajit ; “ I cannot come.” 
“ Do come,” he said. Very well,” she ans^xTcd, “I Will 
come ; but I know you will never be able to give me enough 
food,” ^ 

So they set oft*to his house. But when they had gone a 
little way, she said, “ I must have my house wdth me.” 
“ I cannot caVry your house,” said the wrestler. “ You»must,” 
said Ajit ! “ if you don’t, 1 cannot go with you.” “ But I 
cannot carry your house,” said the wrestler. “ Well, thei>,” 
said Ajit, “ I will carry it myself.” So slie went back, dug 
up her house, anji hoisted it on her bead. This frightened 
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the westler. “ What a sirong woman she must be ! ” he 
thought. I will not wrestle with her fiitker ; for if I do, he 
will kill me.’* • 

Then they ;ill went on till they came to his house. Wien 
they got to it, Ajit set her house dowm on, the ground, and 
the wrestler went to get the dinner he had promised her. He 
brought quantitifs of things— all sorts of things — everything 
he could think of. Three kinds of §our, milk, dhall, rice, 
curries, and meat. Then he showed tnen all to Ajit. ' “ That 
is not enough for my dinner,” she said “ Why; tliat would 
be hardly enough for my mice 1 ” 

The ivrestler wondered very much at this, and asked, “ Are 
your mice so very big?” “Yes, they arc very big,” she 
answered ; “ come and see.” So he took up all the food he 
had brought, and laid it on the floor of Ajit’s house. Then 
at once all the mice came and ate it up every bit. The 
wTestler was greatly sur])rised ; and Ajit said, “ Did I not 
tell you true ? and did 1 not tell you, yon would never be able 
to get me enough to eat?” “Come to the Nabha Rdjd’s 
country,” said the wrestler. “ There you will surely get 
enough to eat.” 

To this she agreed ; so she, her father, and the wr^tler 
went off to the Nabba Rajd’s comitiy. “ I have brought a 
very strong girl,” said the wrestler to the Nabha Raja, “ I 
will try her strength,” said the Rdjd. “ Give me three 
elephants,” said Ajit,-“ and I will carry them for you.” Then 
the Raja sent foj; three elephants, and said to her, “ Now, 
carry these.” “ Give me a rope,” said Ajl/;. So they gave 
her a rope, and she tied the three elej)hants together, and 
flung tljem over her shoulder. “ No^v, where sliall I throw, 
them ? ” she said to the astonished Rdjd. “Shall I throw 
them on to the roof of your palace ? or on to the ground ? 
or away out there ? ” “I don’t know,” said the Rdjd, 
“ Throve them upon my roof.” She threw Jlie elephants lip 
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on to theroof'w'ithsuchforce that it broke, and the elephants 
fell through into the palace. 

“ What have you done ? ” cjied the Rajl “ It is not my 
fault,"' answered Ajft. You told me to throw the elephants 
on to your roof, and so I did." Then the Raja sent for a 
great many men and bullocks and horses to pull the ele- 
phants out of his pajace. But they could not the first time 
they pulled \ then thty tried a second time and succeeded, 
and they Ohrew the elephants away. 

Then Aji't went liome. “ What shall I do with this dread- 
ful woman ? " said the Nabha Raja. She is sure to kill 
me, and take all my country. 1 will try to kill lier," So he 
got his sepoys and guns into order, and went out to kill Ajit. 
She was looking out of her window, and saw them coming. 

Oh,” she said, here is the Nabha Riija coming to kill me." 
Then she went out of her house and asked him why he had 
come. ‘‘To kill you,” .said the Raja. “ Is that what you 
want to do ? ” she said ; and with one hand she took up the 
Raja, his guns, and his sepoys, and put them all under her 
arm : and she carried them all off to the Nabha Raja's 
country. There she put the Raja into prison, and made her- 
self r^jani of his kingdom. She was very much pleased at 
beingjfRdni of the Nabha country \ fork was a rich country, 
and there were quantities of fruits and of corn in it. And 
she lived happily for a long, long time. 

Told by Karim, 13th January, 1877. - 



XIX. 


THE FAKIr nAnAKSA/^SAVES THE 
MERCHANT’S LIFE. * 

a countiy there was a grain merchant who was a 
Im pM man. Now a fakir named Nanaksa, 

who w'as also a very good man, came constantly 
to talk with him. 

One day he came as usual, and the mercliant and his 
wife w^ere very glad to sec him. As they were all sitting 
together, they saw a goat led away to be killed. Tlie goat 
escaped from the man who was leading him and hid behind 
the merchant, but he was caught and marched off to death. 

At this the merchant said nothing, but the fakir laughed. 

A little later they saw an old woman who had done some- 
thing wrong, and, therefore, the king had ordered herfeo be 
taken to the jungle and there ;^ut to death. The old woman 
escaped from^the men who were leading her and took refuge 
behind the merchant, but she was seized and led away to 
die. 

The merchark said nothing ; the fakir^ laughed, and the 
merchant's wife saw him laugh. 

At this moment the merchant’s little daiigljter woke and 
began to scream. Her mother took her in her arms ; the 
child was cross and pulled her mother's clothes all awry. 

‘ The fakir laughed. 

The* mother put her dress straight and held her child in 
her arms and slopped her crying. Sherihen took a knife 
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and went up the fakir, saying, ‘'‘Why did you laugh three 
tirneij? Tell me the truth. What made you laugh three 
times ? ” Nanaksa answered, “ What does it signify whether 
I cry or laugh ? Ask me no questions, for* 1 am a fakir? 
and it does not matter in the least whether I laugh or cry.’’ 
However, the merchant s wife insisted on knowing why he 
lapghed, and she Sedd, “ If you do not tell me, I will kill 
you with my knife.” \GoodT said Nanaksa ; “ if you really 
do wish to know, I will tell you.” “ I really do wdsh to 
know,” she answered. * 

“ Well,” said Nanaksa, “you remember the goat took re- 
fuge behind your husband ? 'Phat goat in his former life wms 
your husband’s father, and your husband would have saved 
him from death had he given thf man who was taking him 
to be killed four ruiiees, for the man would then have gone 
away contentedly without the goat.” 

“ Good,” said the woman. “ Why did you laugh the 
second time ? ” 

“ Well,” said Nanaksa, “ that old woman who hid herselt 
behind your husband was his grandmother in her former life. 
Had your husband given the men who were taking her to the 
jung^ twenty rupees, they would have given her up to him, 
and fie would have saved her from death. Should a wild 
beast or a man ever take refuge behind us, iis,is our duty to 
save his life.” 

“ Well,” said the merchant's wife, “ you have told me why 
you laughed th<i first two times. Now till me why you 
laughed the thirS time.” 

“ Listen,” ^aid Nanaksa. “ You remember your husband’s 
sister whom you tormented so much ? She died, but then 
God caused her to be born again as your daughter, that she 
might torment you and punish you for having been so 
unkind to her in her former life when she was yoiv sister- 
ia-law.” 
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“ Is that true ? said the woman. 

“ Quite true*/' answered the fakir, “ and that is ^\hy I 
laughed the third time. But now would you like to hear 
something I wish to tell you ? If you promise not to cry, I 
will tell it you.’’ 

“ I promise no^ to cry, so tell me,” she said. 

“ Then listen/’ said Nanaksa. ‘‘ G^l has decreed thgit 
your husband sliall die to-morrow i>»t)rning at ten o’clock. 
He will send four angels to fetch him.” ^ 

At this the poor woman began to cry bitterly. 

“ Do not cry,” said the fakir. “ I will tell you something 
more. Listen to me. To-morrow morning at four o’clock 
you must get up, and make your house quite clean and neat. 
Then buy new dishes and piake all the nicest and most 
delicious sweetmeats you can.” 

I will do so/’ she answ^ered- 

When it was yet night she rose, and did all the fakir had 
bidden her. Then she went to him and said, ‘‘ The sweet- 
meats are ready.” “Now,” said Nanaksa, “go and get a 
fine, clean cloth ; take it and the sweetmeats with you, and 
set out and walk on and on till you come to a plain which 
is a long w^ay from this. But you must go on till you i#ach 
it, and on it you wall see a tank and a tree. By the tankfand 
the tree you spread your cloth and lay out your sweet- 
meats on it. At nine o’clock you will see four men, who 
wall come and bathe in the tank. AVhen they have bathed 
they will come towards you, and you miast say to them, 

‘ See ! you are four angels, therefore you must eat some of 
my sweetmeats.’ ” • 

The woman set out for the plain and did all Nanaksa had 
told her to do ; and ever3^hing happened as he had foretold. 

/AVhen the four men had bathed, they came towards the 
w-omah,«and she said to them, “ See 1 you are four angels, 
and therefore you must eat some of nty sweetmeats.” 
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ThQ chief of the four angels, v^ho was called Jabra’'4, and 
the three other angels answered, ‘‘We have no money, 
whei^with to buy your sweetmeats, so how can .we eat 
any of tliem ? ” “ Never mind the money,'* sajd the woman ; 
“ you can pay n)c another day. Come now* and eat some.*’ 
So the four angels sat down and ate a great many of lier 
sweetmeats. * 

•When they had fii'ished they stood up and said to each 
other, ’^ysow we mu^/t go to the village and fetch the 
merciiant." Then the woman made them a great, many 
salaams and said, That merchant is my husband. 
Still, if it is your pleasure to take him away, take him 
away.” 

At this tlie angels were sad, and said to her, “ How can 
we take your husband’s life now that we have eaten your 
food ? But stay under this tree till we return, and then we 
will pay you for your sweetmeats.” 

So tlie angels left her, and the wife waited under the tree. 
She was very sad ; and after some time she thought, “ Now 
I will go home : perhaps these angels are gone to take his 
life and then she cried bitterly and remained under the 
trect 

^.^anwhile the four angels had gone back to God, who 
askea them, “ Have you brought the merchant ? ” They 
were sorry not to have brought him, and to^d God all that 
had happened. And God was very angry ] but he said to 
them, “ Never mind. I know the fakir Na^aksa is with the 
merchant and bj*swife just now, and it is he who has played 
you this trick.’' 

Then God wrote a letter in which he promised the iner- 
chant twenty years more life, only at the end of the twenty 
years lie was really to die and not to be allowed to live ajiy 
longer. This letter he gave to the angels, and bade them 
take it to the mercliant’s wife and tell her to have •a silver 
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box made, into wjjich slie #as to put the letter, and then 
liang it round her husband^s neck, so that he should live 
for twenty years more. ** 

The four ai^^els came down to earth again, and went to 
the tree under whicli they had left the woin;in. They found 
lier waiting for them, and gave her the letter saying, “ You 
must get a silver .box made and put this letter in it ; then 
hang it round your husband’s neck, so /(hat he may live fOr 
twenty years more/*’ " 

Th^ woman thanked them, and was very happy. She 
took the letter and went home. There she found her hus- 
band quite well, and with him was Nanaksd. She gave 
Nanaksa the letter and told him what the angels had bidden 
lier do with it, Nanaksci read the letter, and was very much 
l)leased. Then lie said to her, “ Call a silversmith here, 
and let him make you the silver box. 'Fhen you must get 
a great dinner ready, and ask all your friends, rich and 
poor, to cornc and eat it” 

All this she did, and when the dinner was ready and all 
their friends had come, the fakir said, “ None who arc here, 
men, women, or children, must eat, till they have put their 
hands before their faces and worshipped God.” Every- 
body hid his face in his hands at once and worshipped (Ibd : 
while they did this the fakir stole away from them, so when 
they uncoverec? their faces be was nowhere to be seen. No 
one knew where he had gone, and no one had seen him go. 
Some of the meij went to look for him, but they could not 
find him, and none of them ever saw him rigain. 

But the merchant and his wife lived happily together. 


Told by Muniyd. 



THE BOY WHO HAD A MOON ON HIS FORE- 
*4:IEAI) AND* A STAR ON FIIS CHIN. 

N a country were seven daughters of poor parents, 
who used to conic daily to play under the shady 
trees in the King’s garden with the gardener’s 
daughter ; and daily she used to say to them, “ When I am 
married I shall have a son. Such a beautiful boy as he will 
be has never been seen. He will have a moon on his fore- 
head, and a star on his chin.” 'Ihen her playfellows used 
to laugh at her and mock her. 

But one day the King heard her telling them about the 
beautiful boy she would have when she vras married, and he 
said to himself he should like very much to have such a son ; 
the^more so that though he had already four wives he had 
no : ::hi}d. He went, therefore, to the gardener and told him 
he wished to marry his daughter. This delighted the gardener 
and his wife, who thought it would indeed^^ij grand for their 
daughter to become a princess. So they said “ Yes ” to the 
King, and invited all their friends to the wedding. The 
King invited his, and he gave the J;ardener as much 
money as he wanted. Then the wedding was held with 
great feasting and rejoicing. ^ 

A year later the day drew near on which the gardener’s 
daughter was to have her son ; and the King’s four other 
wives came constantly to see her. One day they said to tier, 
‘‘The King hunts every day; and the time is socmi coming 
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when^ou will have your child. Suppose you fell ill whilst 
he was out Inintihg and could therefore know nothing of 
your illness, what would you do then ? ” ^ 

When the King came home that evening, the gardener's 
daughter said*^tQ him, “ Every day you go out hunting. 
Should I ever be in trouble or sick while you are away, how 
could I send for you ? ” The King gave her a kettle-dmm 
which he placed near the door for her, (ind he said to her, 
‘‘ Whenever you want me, beat this kottle-dnim., matter 
how far away I may be, I shall hear it, and will cqjne at once 
to you," 

Next morning, when the King had gone out to hunt, his 
four other wives came to see the gardener's daughter. She 
told them all about her kctlle-drum. Oh," they said, ‘‘ do 
drum on it just to see if the King really will come to you." 
“ No, I will not," she said 3 “ for why should I call him from 
his hunting when I do not want him ? ’’ ‘‘ Don't mind inter- 
rupting his hunting," lhc7 answered. “ Do try if he really 
will come to you when you beat your kettle-drum." So at last, 
just to please them, she beat it, and the King stood before her. 

‘‘ Wliy have you called me ? " he said. “ See, I have left 
my hunting to come to you." “ 1 want nothing," she 
answered ; “ I only wished to knpw if you really would clme 
to me when I beat my drum." Very well," answered the 
King; “ but do/iiot call me again unless you really need 
me." Then he returned to his hunting. 

The next day, when the King had gone out hunting as 
usual, the four wi^es again came to see the gardener's daugh- 
ter. They begged and begged her to beat her drum once 
more, “just to see if the King will really come* to see you 
this time." At first she refused, but at last she consented. 
So she beat her drum, and the King came to her. But when 
he {bund she was neither ill nor in trouble, he was angry, 
and said to her, “ Twice I have left my hunting and lost 
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my game to come to you when you did not ^ced me. ^Now 
you may call me as much as you like, bid I. will not come 
to you,” and then he went away in a rage. 

The third day the gardener’s daughter fell il^ and she be«'it 
and beat her kettle-drum ; but the King never came. He 
heard her kettle-drum, but he thought, ‘‘ She does not really 
want me ; she is oi ly trying to see if 1 wilf go to her.’' 

'Meanwhile the four other waves came to her, and they 
said, “ Heredt is the custom before a child is born to bind 
its mothcr'SfCyos with a handkerchief tliat she may n«t see 
it just at first. So let us bind your eyes.” She answ^ered, 
“ \'"ery well, bind my eyes.*’ The four wives tlien tied a 
.handkerchief over them. 

Soon after, the gardener’s daughter had a beautiful little 
son, wuth a moon on his forehead and a star on his chin ; 
and before the poor mother had seen him, the four wncked 
wives took the boy to the nurse and said to her, “ Now you 
must not let this child make the least sound for fear his 
mother should hear him ; and in the night you must either 
kill him, or else take him away, so that his mother may 
never see him. If you obey our orders, we w^ill give you a 
greatf many rupees.” All this they did out of spite. The 
nursf^ took the little child and put him into a box, and the 
four wives wxnt back to the gardener’s daughter. 

First they put a stone into her boy’s little'bed, and then 
they took the handkerchief oif her eyes and showed it her, 
saying, ‘’Look! this is your son!” Thcipoor girl cried 
bitterly, and thought, “ What will the King say when he 
finds no child ? ” But she could do nothing. 

When the *King came home, he was furious at heaiing his 
youngest wife, the gardener’s daughter, had given him a 
stone instead of the beautiful little son she had promis'vi 
him. He made her one of the palace servants, and never 
spoke, to her. 
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Iii\he middle ,of the nfght the nurse too‘k the box in 
which was the. beautiful little prince, and went out to a broad 
plain in the jungle. There she dug a hole, made the fasten- 
ings of the bcr< sure, and put the box into the hole, although 
the child in it was still alive. The King’s dog, whose name 
was Shankar, had followed her to sec what she did with the 
box. As soon she had gone back to.Jie four wives (who 
gave her a great many rupees), the dog went to the hole m 
which she had put the box, took the box out, and/!^cned it. 
Wheit' he saw the beautiful little boy, he was very much de- 
lighted and said, “If it pleases God that this child should 
live, I will not hurt him ; I wull not eat him, but 1 w'ill swal- 
low him whole and hide him in my stomach.” This he did. 

After six months had j)asscd, the dog went by night to the 
jungle, and thought, “ I wonder whether the boy is alive or 
dead.’' Then he brought the child out of his stomach and 
rejoiced over his beauty. The boy was now six months old. 
When Shankar had caressed and loved him, he swallowed 
him again for another six months. At the end of that time 
he went once more by niglit to the broad jungle-plain. There 
he brought up the child out of his stomach (the child was 
now a year old), and caressed and petted him a great <deal, 
and was made very happy by his great beauty. • i,. 

But this tini^*he dog’s keeper had followed and watched 
the dog ; and he saw all that Shankar did, and the beautiful 
little child, so he ran to the four wives and said to them, 
“ Inside the Ki^:;g’s dog there is a child ! the loveliest child ! 
He has a moon on his forehead and a ctar on his chin. 
Such a child has never been seen 1" At this the four wives 
were very much frightened, and as soon as the King came 
home from hunting they said to him, “While you were 
aray your dog came to our rooms, and tore our clothes 
and knocked about all our things. We are afraid he will 
kill us.”*" “Do not be afraid,” said thel^ing. “Eat your 
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dinner and be .happy. I wilt have the dog shot to-m6iTOw 
morning.’' • 1 . 

Tlfcn he ordered his servants to shoot the dog at dawn, 
but the dog heard him, and said to himself, “ What shall I 
do ? The King intends to kill me. I don’t care about that, 
but what will become of tlie child if I am killed? He will 
die. But I will sei' if I cannot save him.”* 

'So wlien it was night, the dog ran to the King’s cow, who 
was callfid Suri, and said to her, “ Surf, 1 want to give you 
something, for the King has ordered me to be shot tc»-mor- 
row. Will you take great care of whatever I give you ? ” 
“ I.et me see what it is,” said Sun ; I will take care of it if 
I can.” Then they botli went together to the wide plain, 
and there the dog brought up the boy. Surf was enchanted 
with him. I never saw such a beautiful child in this 
country,” she said. “ See, he has a moon on his forehead 
and a star on his chin. I will take the greatest care of him.’ 
So saying she swallowed the little prince. The dog made 
her a great many salaams, and said, ‘‘ To-morrow I shall 
die ; ” and the cow then went back to her stable. 

Next morning at dawn the dog was taken to the jungle 
and«shot. 

I'he child now lived in Sun’s stomach ; and when one 
whole year had passed, and he was two yjjars old, the cow 
went out to the plain, and .said to herself, ‘‘T do not know 
wlietlier the child is alive or dead. But I have never hurt 
it, so I will see.” Then she brought up|the boy; and he 
played about, a¥id Sun was delighted ; she loved him and 
caressed him, and talked to him. Then she swallowed him, 
and returned to her stable. • 

At the ‘tnd of another year she went again to the plain 
and brought up the child Replayed and ran about for^n 
hour to her great delight, and she talked to him and caressed 
him. His great^beauty made her very happy, Then she 
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sNvallbwed him once more ^nd returned to her stable. The 
child was now th[ce years old. 

But this time the cowherd had followed Sun, and had seen 
the wonderful child and all she did to it. So he ran and 
told the four wives, “ The King’s cow has^ a beautiful boy 
inside her. He has a moon on his forehead and a star on 
his chin. Such a child has never been 'een before ! ” 

.At this the wives were terrified. Tliey tore their clothes 
and their hair and cried. When tlx .King camc^hoine at 
even.vig, he asked them why they were so agitated.- “ Oh,” 
they said, “ your cow came and tried to kill us ; but we ran 
away. She tore our hair and our clothes.” Never mind,” 
said the King. “ .Eat your dinner and be happy. The cow 
shall be killed to-morrow morning.” 

Now Suri heard the King give this order to the servants, 
so she said to herself, What shall 1 do to save the child ? ” 
When it was midnight, she \vent to the King’s horse called 
Katar, who was very wicked, and quite untameable. No one 
had ever been able to ride him ; indeed no one could go 
near him with safety, he was so savage. Suri said to this 
horse, “ Katar, will you take care of something that I want 
to give you, because the King has ordered me to be killed 
to-morrow ? ” “ Good,” said Katar ; show me what it is.” 

Then Suri brouglit up the child, and the horse vvas delighted 
with him. “ \^s,” he said, 1 will take the greatest care of 
him. Till now no one has been able to ride me, but this 
child shall riden^e.” Then he swallowed the boy, and when 
he had done so, the cow made him many, salaams, saying, 
‘‘It is for this boy's sake that I am to die.” The next 
morning she was taken to the jungle and there killed. 

The beautiful boy now lived in the horse's stomach, and 
hcj.stayed in it for one whole year. At the end of that 
titne the horse thought, “I will see if this child is alive or 
dead.” 9o he brought him up; and then he loved him. 
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and petted him, and the little^ prince played all about^ the 
stable, out of which the horse was nevel* allowed to go. 
Katar was very glad to see the child, who was now lour years 
old. After he had played for some time, the hovse swallowed 
him again. At tjie end of another year, when the boy was 
five years old, Katar brought him up again, caressed him, 
loved him, and let him play about the stable as he had done 
a year before. Then the horse swallowed him again. 

But tife time the grotrtn had seen all that happened, and 
when it was morning, and the King had gone away U) Ins 
hunting, he went to the four wicked wives, and told them all 
he had seen, and all about the wonderful, beautiful child tliat 
lived inside the King s horse Katar. On hearing the groom’s 
story the four wives cried, and tore their hair and clothes, and 
refused to eat. Wlien the King returned at evening and 
asked them wiiy they were so miserable, they said, ** Your 
horse Katar came and tore our clothes, and upset all our 
things, and we ran away for fear he should kill us.” “ Never 
mind,” said the King. Only eat your dinner and be happy. 
I will have Katar shot to-morrow.” Then lie thought that 
two men unaided could not kill such a wicked horse, so he 
orde/ed his servants to bid his troop of sepoys slioot him. 

So the next day the King placed his sepoys all round the 
stable, and he took up his stand with thern^ and he said he 
would himself shoot any one who let his horse escape. 

Meamvhile the horse had overheard all these orders. So 
he brought up the child and said to him, CjO into that little 
room that leads •out of the stable, and you will find in it a 
saddle and bridle which you must put on me. Then you 
will find in ttie room some beautiful clothes such as princes 
wear ; thest you must put on yourself ; and you must take 
the sword and gun you will find there too. Then you mi^t 
Jmount on my back,” Now Katar was a fairy- horse, and 
came from the furies* country, so he could get an)'thing he 
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wanted ; but neither the King nor any of his people knew this. 
When all was ready, Kaiar burst out of'his stable, with the 
prince on his back, rushed past the King himself before the 
King had time to slioot him, galloped away to the great 
jungle-plain, and galloped about all over it. The King saw 
his horse had a boy on his back, though he could not see 
the boy distinctly. The sepoys tried in vain to shoot the 
horse; he galloped much too fast ; and at last they were all 
scattered over the plain. Then the King had to%ive it up 
and go home ; and his sepoys vs^ent to their homes. The 
King could not shoot any of his sepoys for letting his horse 
escape, for he himself had let him do so. 

Then Katar galloped away, on, and on, and on ; and when 
night came they stayed under a tree, he and the King’s son. 
The horse ate grass, and the l)oy wild fruits which he found 
in the jungle. Next morning they started afresh, and went 
far, and far, till they came to a jungle in another country, 
which did not belong to the little prince’s father, but to another 
king. Here Katar said to the boy, ‘‘ Now get off my back.” 
Off jumped the prince. “ Unsaddle me and take off my 
bridle ; take off your beautiful clothes and tie them all up 
in a bundle with your sword and gun.” This the boy 'did. 
Then the horse gave him some'^poor, common clothes, 'which 
he told him to p:A on. As soon as he was dressed in them 
the horse said, “ Hide your bundle in this grass, and I will 
take care of it for you. I will always stay in this jungle-plain, 
so that wlien you want me you will always find me. You 
must now go away and find service with some one in this 
country.” This made the boy very sad, “ I know nothing 
about anything,” he said. “ What shall I do all alone in this 
country ? ” “ Do not be afraid,” answered KatSr. “ You 

W'll find service, and I will always stay here to help you when 
you want me. So go, only before you go, twist my right ear.” 
The boy did so, and his horse instantly became a donkey. 
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“ Now twist your right ear,” said Kaiar. And when th^boy 
had twisted it, he was no longer a handsonne prince, but a 
poor, V-omnion-looking, ugly man; and his moon and star 
were hidden. 

> 

Then he went away further into the country, until he came 
to a grain merchant of the country, who asked him who he was. 
“ I am a poor man, ‘ answered the boy, “ and I want service.” 
“ Good,” said the grain merchant, “ yon^shall be my servant.” 

Now grain merchant liv«d near the King^s palace, and 
bne night at twelve o'clock the boy was very hot ; s,o he 
went out into the King's cool garden, and began to sing a 
lovely song. The seventh and youngest daughter of the 
King heard him, and she wondered wlio it was who could 
sing so deliciously. Then she put on her clothes, rolled up 
her hair, and came down to where the seemingly poor com- 
mon man was lying singing, Who are you ? where do you 
come from ? ” she asked. But he answered nothing. “ Who 
is this man who does not answer when I speak to him ? ” 
thought the little princess, and she went away. On the 
second night the same thing happened, and on the third 
night too. But on the third night, when she found she could 
not make him answer her, she said to him, What a strange 
man you are not to answer me when I speak to you.” But 
still he remained silent, so she went away^ 

The next day when he had finished his work, the young 
prince ^vent to the jungle to see his horse, who asked him, 
Are you quite well and happy ? ” Yes, I am,” answered 
the boy. “ I am. servant to a grain merchant^ The last three 
nights I have gone into the King's garden and sung a song. 
And each ni'ght the youngest princess has come to pie and 
asked me-iv'ho I am, and whence I came, and I have answered 
nothing. What shall I do now?” The horse said, “ Next 
time she asks you who you are, tell her you are a very po*br 
man, and c,ame from your own country to find servke here.” 
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Tlie boy then went hoi^e to the grain merchant, and at 
night, when every one had gone to bed, be went to the King's 
garden and sang his sweet song again. The youngest prin- 
cess heard hifn, got up, dressed, and came to him. “ Who 
are you? Whence do you come?” she asked. “I am a 
very poor man,” he answered. “ I crwinc from my own 
country to seek service here, and I am now one of the grain 
merchant’s servants^ Then she went away. For three 
more nights the boy sang in the King’s garden^^nd each 
night, the princess came and asked him the same questions 
as before, and the boy gave her the same answers. 

Then she went to lier father, and said to liim, Fatlier, 
I wish to be married ; but I must choose my husband my- 
self.” Her father consented to this, and he wrote and in- 
vited all the Kings and Rajas in the land, saying, “My 
youngest daughter wishes to be married, but she insists on 
choosing her husband herself. As 1 do not know who it is 
.she wishes to marry, I beg you will all come on a certain 
day, for her to see you and make her choice.” 

A great many Kings, Rajas, and their sons accepted this 
invitation and came. When they had all anived, the little 
princess’s father said to them, “To-morrow morning* you 
must all sit together in ray garden ” (the King’s garden was 
very large), “ foy hen my youngest daughter will come and 
see you all, and choose her husband I do not know whom 
she will choose.” 

^ The youngest^ princess ordered a grand elephant to be 
ready for her the next morning, and wh^n the morning 
came, and all was ready, she dressed herself in the most 
lovely clothes, and put on her beautiful jewels \ then she 
mounted her elephant, which was painted bludv In her 
hand she took a gold necklace. 

Then she went into the garden where the Kings, Rdjas, 
and theii sons were seated. The boy, the grain merchant’s 
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servant, was also in the garden : hot as a suitor, but looking 
on with the other servants, 

Thb princess rode all round the garderl, and looked at 
all the Kings and Rajas and princes, and tl^en she hung 
the gold necklace round the neck of the boy, the grain mer- 
chant’s servant. this everybody laughed, and the Kings 
were greatly astonished. But then they and the Rajas said, 
“ What fooling is this ? ” and they pushed the pretended 
poor away, and took theaecklace off his neck, and said 
to him, ‘‘Get out of the way, you poor, dirty man. J^our 
clothes are far too dirty for you to come near us ! ’’ The boy 
went far away from them, and stood a long way off to see 
w^hat would happen. 

Then the King’s youngest daughter w^ent all round the gar- 
den again, holding her gold necklace in her hand, and once 
more she hung it round the boy’s neck. Every one laughed 
at her and said, “ How can the King’s daughter think of 
marrying this poor, common man 1 ” and the Kings and the 
Rajas, M'ho had come as suitors, all wanted to turn liirn out 
of the garden. But the princess said, “ Take care ! take 
care ! You must not turn him out. Leave him alone.” 
Then she put him on her elephant, and took him to the palace. 

The Kings and Rajas and their sons were very much 
astonished, and said, “ What does this ? The princess 
does not care to marry one of us, but chooses that very poor 
man ! ” Her father then stood up, and said to them all, 
“ I promised my daughter she should marry any one she 
pleased, and as ^he has twice chosen that poor, common 
man, she shall marry him.” And so the princess and the 
boy were niahied with great pomp and splendour : hey father 
and mothsar were tiuite content with her choice; and the 
Kings, the Rajas and their sons, all returned to their homes. 

Now the princess’s six sisters had all married rich princes- 
and they laughed at her for choosing such a poor wgly hus, 
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band as hers seemed to be, and said to each other, mock- 

ingly, “ See ! o?ar sister has married this poor, common man ! ” 
Their six husbands used to go out hunting every day, and 
every evening they brought home quantities of all kinds of 
game to their wives, and the game was, cooked for their 
dinner and for the King’s ; but the husb|r.nd of the youngest 
princess always stayed at home in the palace, and never 
went out hunting at all "J'his made her very sad, and she 
said to herself, “ My sistcrs’'^nusb:nids hunt every- day, but 
my firusband never hunts at all.” 

At last she said to him, “ Why do you never go out hunt- 
ing as my sisters’ husbands do every day, and every day they 
bring home quantities of all kinds of game ? Why do you 
always stay at home, instead of doing as they do? ” 

One day he said to her, ‘*1 am going out to-day to eat 
the air.” ** Very good,” she answered ; go, and take one 
of the horses.” said the young prince, will not 

ride, I will walk.” 'Fhen he went to the jungle-plain where 
he bad left Katar, who all this time had seemed to be a 
donkey, and he told Katar everything. “ Listen,” he said; 
“ I have married the youngest princess ; and when we were 
married everybody laughed at her for choosing me, and said, 
‘ What a very poor, common iftan our princess has chosen 
for her husbancbl^' Besides, my wife is very sad, for her six 
sisters’ husbands all hunt every day, and bring home quan- 
tities of game, and their wives therefore are very proud of 
them. But I slay at home all day, and never hunt. To-day 
I should like to hunt very much.” 

“ Well,” said Katar, then twist my left ear and as soon 
as thc^ boy had tw^isted it, Katar was a horse again, and 
not a donkey any longer. “ Now,” said Katar,' • twist your 
left ear, and you will see what a beautiful young prince 
you will become.” So the boy twisted his own left ear, and 
there he stood no longer a poor, commo^ ugly man, but a 
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grand young prince with moon on his forehead and a 
star on his chin. Then he put on his splendid clothes, sad- 
dled*and bridled Katar, got on his back w^ith his sword and 
gun, and rode off to hunt. 

He rode very far, and shot a great many birds and a 
quantity of deer, v That day his six brothers-in-law could 
find no game, for the beautiful young prince had shot it all. 
Nearly all the day long these six princes wandered about 
lookingNn vain for gam^^.; tiU^ at last they grew hungry and 
thirsty, and could find no water, and they had no fool with 
them. Meanwhile the beautiful young prince had sat down 
under a tree, to dine and rest, and there his six brothers-in- 
law found him. By his side was some delicious water, and 
also some roast meat. 

When they saw him the six princes said to each other, 
“ Look at that handsome prince. He has a moon on his 
forehead and a star on his chin. We have never seen such 
a prince in this jungle before ; he must come from another 
country.'’ Then they came up to him, and made him 
many salaams, and begged him to give them some food and 
water. “ Who are you ? ” said the young prince. “ We 
are ^he husbands of the six elder daughters of the King of 
this country,” they answered^; and we have hunted all day, 
and are very hungry and thirsty.” ThejHlid not recognize 
their brother-in-law in the least. 

Well,” said the young prince, ‘‘ I will give you some- 
thing to eat and drink if you will do as I ^bid you.” We 
will do all you kill us to do,” they answered, ‘‘ for if we do 
not get water to drink, we shall die.” ‘‘ Very good/' said 
the young pYince. /‘Now you must let me put a, red-hot 
pice on back of each of you, and then I will give you 
food and water. Do you agree to this ? ” The six princes 
consented, for they thought, ‘^No one will ever see the 
mark of the pice, as it will be covered by our clothes ; and 
' K 2 
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we s^iall die if we have no Wter to drink.” Tlien the young 
prince took six pice, and made them red-hot in the fire ; he 
laid one on the Aack of each of the six princes, and* gave 
them good fiiod and water. They ate and drank ; and when 
they had finished they made him many salaams and went 
home. (: 

The young prince stayed under the tree till it was evening ; 
then he mounted his horse and rode off to the King^s 
palace. All the people looked at. him as he carffe riding 
along, saying, ** What a splendid young prince that is ! He 
has a moon on his forehead and a star on his chin.” But no 
one recognized him. When he came near the King’s palace, 
all the King’s servants asked him who he was ; and as none 
of them knew him, the gate-keepers would not let him pass 
in. They all wondered who he could be, and all thought 
him the most beautiful prince that had ever been seen. 

At last they asked him who he was. I am the husband 
of your youngest princess,” he answered. “ No, no, indeed 
you are not,” they said ; ‘‘ for he is a poor, common-look- 
ing, and ugly man.” “ But I am he,” answered the prince ; 
only no one would believe him, “ Tell us the truth,” said 
the servants ; “ who are you ? ” “ Perhaps you cannot re- 
cognize me,” said the young piancc, but call the youngest 
princess here, I/; ish to speak to her.” The servants called 
her, and she came. “That man is not my husband,” she 
said at once, “My husband is not nearly as handsome as 
that man. Thi^must be a prince from another country,” 
Then she said to him, “ Who are you ? .Why do you say 
you are my husband? ” “ Because I am your husband. I 
am telling you the truth,” answered the young pHnee. “ No 

g are not, you are not telling me the truth,” sasd* the little 
cess. “ My husband is not a handsome man like you. 
arried a very poor, common-looking man.” “ That is 

true,” answered, “ but nevertheless I am your husband. 

■ 
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I was the grain merchant-’s servant; and one hot night I 
went into your father’s garden and sang, and. you heard me, 
and came and asked me who 1 was and where 1 came from, 
and I would not ans^ver you. And the sarne tking happened 
the next night, and the next, and on the fourth I. told you 
I was a very poor man, and had come from my country to 
seek service in yours, and that I was the grain merchant's 
servant^ Then you told your father you wished to marry, 
but must choose your own hifsoand ; and when all the Kings 
and Rdjas were seated in your father’s garden, you on 
an elephant and went round and looked at them all ; and 
then tw^ce hung your gold necklace round my neck, and 
chose me. See, here is your necklace, and here are the ring 
and the handkerchief you gave me on our wedding day.” 

Then she believed him, and was very glad that her hus- 
band was such a beautiful young prince. “ What a strange 
man you are ! ” she said to him. Till now you have been 
poor, and ugly, and common- looking. Now you are beauti- 
ful and look like a prince ; I never saw such a handsome 
man as you are before ; and yet I know you must be my hus- 
band.” Then she Avorshipped God and thanked him for 
lettiflg her have such a husband. “I have,” she said, ‘‘a 
beautiful husband. There 15 no one like him in this country. 
He has a moon on his forehe.'xd and a - star on his chin.” 
Then she took him into the palace, and showed him to her 
father and mother and to every one. They all said they had 
never seen £iny one like him, and w^ere all v^ry happy. And 
the young prince lived as before in the King’s palace mill his 
wife, and Kalar lived in the King’s stables. 

One day, when the King and his seven sons-in-l!iw were 
in his cdih^-house, and it was full of people, the young prince 
said to him, “ There are six thieves here in your court-hou^^.*' 
Six thieves ! ” said the King. ** Where are they ? Show 
them to me.” There they are,” said the youffg prince, 
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pointing to his six brothers-in-law. I'he King and every 
one else in the ’co^irt-house venire very much astonished^ and 
would hot believe the young prince. “ Take off their coats,’’ 
he said, “ and*the.n you will see for yourselves that each of 
them has- the mark of a thief on his back.j,’ So their coats 
were taken off the six princes, and the Khig and everybody 
in the court-house saw the marks of the red-hot i;)ice. The 
six princes were very much ashamed, but the youn^ prince 
was ^ry glad He had not fdrgoflen how his brotliers-in- 
law had laughed at him and mocked him when he seemed 
a poor, common man. 

Now when Katarwas still in the jungle, before the prince 
was married, he had told the boy the whole story of his 
birth, and all that had liappencd to him and his mother. 
‘‘AVhen you are married,” he said to him, I will take you 
back to your father’s country.” So two months after the 
young prince had revenged himself on his brothers-indaw, 
Katar said to him, “ It is time for you to return to your father. 
Get the King to let you go to your own country, and 1 will 
tell you what to do when get there.” 

The prince always did what his horse told him to do ; so 
he went to his wife and said to her, “ J wish very mu<?h to 
go to my own coiu^y to see my father and mother.” “ Very 
well,” said his wif^ I will tell my father and mother, and 
ask them to let us go.” Then she w^ent to them, and told 
them, and they consented to let her and herhushand leave 
them. I’he Kinf gave his daughter and the young prince 
a great many horses, and elephants, and all st)rts of presents, 
and also a great many sepoys to guard them. tliis grand 
state they travelled to the prince’s country, which was not a 
great many miles off. When they reached it tlJey pitched 
th^r tents on the same plain in which the prince had been 
leftin hiij^boxby the nurse, where Shankar and Siiri had 
swallowed him so often. 
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When the King, his fatlier, ti-fc gardener’s daughter’/ hus- 
band, saw the priiice’s camp, he was very much alarmed, 
and thought a great King had come to r^ialce war on him. 
He sent one of his servants, therefore, to ask whose camp 
it was. The young prince then wrote hi^i a letter, in which 
he said, ‘‘You a* 7 a great King. Do not fear nie. I am 
not come to make war on you. I am as if I were your son. 
r am a prince who has come to sec your country and to 
speak ^ith you. I'wish^tojjive you a grand feast, to w’hich 
every one in your country must come — men and old 

and young, rich and poor, of all castes ; all the children, 
fakirs, and sei)oys. You must bring them all here to me 
for a week, and 1 will feast them all.” 

The King was delighted with this letter, and ordered all 
the men, women, and children of all castes, ftkirs and sepoys, 
in his country to go to the prince’s camp to a grand feast the 
prince would give them. So they all came, and the King 
brought his four wives too. All came, at least all but the 
gardener’s daughter. No one had told her to go to the 
feast, for no one had thought of her. 

When all the people were assembled, the prince saw his 
moldier was not there, and he asked the King, “ lias every 
one in your country come tp my feast ?” “ Yes, every one,” 

said the King. “ Are you sure of thaU? ” asked the prince. 

“ Quite sure,” answered the King. “ l am sure one woman 
has not come,” said the prince. ‘‘ She is your gardener’s 
daughter, who was once your wife and is now a servant in 
your palace.”, “True,” said the King, '‘I had forgotten 
her.” Then the prince told his servants to take his finest 
palanquin and to fetch the gardener’s daughter. They were 
to bath^iJier, dress her in beautiful clothes and handsome 
jewels, and then bring her to him in the palanquin. 

While the servants were bringing the gardener’s daughter, 
the King thought how’^ handsome the young prince? was ; and 
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he noticed particularly the moon on his forehead and the 
star on his chin, and he wondered in what country the young 

1 • « 

prince was born, j 

And now tb,e palanquin arrived bringing the gardener’s 
daughter, and the\ young prince went himself and took her 
out of it, and brought her into the tent./ He made her a 
great many salaams. The four wicked wives looked on and 
were very much surprised and very angry. '^^J'hey remem- 
bered that, when they arrived, ‘tbe^Tprince liad macie them 
no sataams, and since then had not taken the least notice of 
them ; whereas he could not do enough for the gardener’s 
daughter, and seemed very glad to see her. 

When they were all at dinner, the prince again made the 
gardener’s daughter a great many salaams, and gave her 
food from all the nicest dishes. She wondered at his kind- 
ness to her, and thought, “ W^'ho is this handsome prince, 
with a moon on his forehead and a star on his chin? I 
never saw any one so beautiful. What country docs he come 
from ? ” 

Two or three days were thus passed in feasting, and all 
that time the King and his people were talking about the 
prince’s beauty, and wondering who he was. •• 

One day the prince asked the* King if he had any chil- 
dren. “ None,” he/thsw'cred. “ Do you know who I am ? ” 
asked the prince. “ No,” .said the King. “Tell me who you 
are,” “ I am your son,” answered the prince, “ and the gar- 
dener’s daughter i|: my mother.” The King shook his head 
sadly. “ How can you be my son,” he said,.“ when 1 have 
never had any children ?” “ But I am your son,” answered the 
prince. •“ Your four wicked wives told you the ' gardener’s 
daughter had given you a stone and not a son; but ar?*tj|3ey 
who^put the stone in my little bed, and then they tried to kill 
me.’ The King did not believe him. “ I wish you w'ere my 
son,” he sa 4 d; “ but as 1 never had a child, you cannot be my 
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son.” Do you remember your dog Shankar, and how you 
had him killed ? And do you remember your cow Sun, and 
how you had her killed too? Your wivt^s made you kill 
them because of me. And,” he said, taking, the Kmg to 
Katar, ‘‘ do you know whose horse that is^^* 

The King looktd at Kalar, and then said, ‘^That is my 
horse Katar.” V'es,” said the Prince, Do you not 
rememl^er how lie rushed past you out of his stable \vith me 
on his back ?” Then Kataftold the King the prince was 
really his son, and told liim all the story of his birth, ai!d of 
his life up to that moment ; and when the King found the 
beautiful ]3rince was indeed his son, he was so glad, so glad. 
He put his arms round him and kissed him and cried for joy. 

“ Now,” said the King, ‘^you must come with me to my 
palace, and live witli me always.” “No,” said the ])rince, 
“ that I cannot do. I cannot go to your palace. 1 only came 
here to fetch my mother ^ and now that I have found her, 1 
will take lier with me to my father-in-law’s palace, 1 have 
married a King’s daughter, and we live with her father.” 
“ But nOAv that I have found you, I cannot let you go,” said 
his father. “ You and your wife must come and live with 
your Mother and me in my palace.” “ That Ave will never 
do,” said the prince, “ unles# you will kill your four wicked 
wives with your own hand. If you do that, we will 
come and live with you.” 

So the King killed his wives, and then he and his wife, 
the gardener’s daughter, and the prince ^nd his wife, all 
went to live in ihe King’s palace, and lived there happily 
together for ever after ; and the King thanked God for giving 
him such a iJeautiful son, and for ridding him of his four 
wicVci-^rtv^s. 

Katar did not return to the fairies’ country, but, stajjpd 
always with the young prince, and never left him. 

Told by Muniya. 



XXI. 


THE BET^PRINCESS. 

8N a country lived a King who had seven sons. Six 
of these sons married, but the seventli and youngest 
son would not many ; and, moreover, he disliked 
his six sisters-in-lavv, and could not bear to take food from 
their hands. One day, they got very angry with him for 
disliking them, and they said to him, taunting him, “Wc 
think that )^ou will marry a Bel- Princess.” 

** A Bel-Princess,’' .said the young prince to himself. 
“ What is a Bel-l^rincess ? and where is one to be found ? 
I wdll go and look for one.” But the next day he thought, 
“How can I find a Bed- Princess ? I don’t know where to 
seek for her.” 

At last one day he saddled and bridled one of his fiiyier’s 
beautiful horses. Then he put on his grand clothes, took 
his sword and gu*?, and said good-bye to his father and 
mother, and set out on liis search. They cried very much 
at parting with him. 

He rode frorn^is fiither s country for a long, long 'way. 
At length, w'hen he had journeyed for six montlis, he found 
himself in a great jungle, through which he went for many 
nights und days, until he at last came to whci*e a fakir lay 
sleeping. The young prince thought, “ 1 will 
fakir till he wakes. Perhaps he can help me.” So he st^?^ 
with the fakir for one whole month ; and all that time he took 
care of him and watched by him, and kept his hut clean. 
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This fakir used to sleep for six whole months at a time, and 
then Ije would remain awake for six months. 

When the prince had watched over him for one month 
the fakir woke, for his six months’ sleep hadcomc to an* end: 
and when he saw what care the young prpice had taken of 
him, and how clean his hut was, he was very much ideased 
wij:h the King’s son, and said to him, “ How have you 
been aWe to reach this jungle, to which no man can come ? 
and who are you ? and wh.enree do you come ? ” 

‘‘ I am a King’s son,” answered the prince. My fatfier’s 
country is a six months’ journey away from this ; and I am 
come to look for a Bcl-Princess. I hear there is a iic'I- 
Princess, and I want to find her. Can you tell me where 
she is ? ” 

‘‘ It is true that there is one,” answered the fakir, “ and I 
know where she is. She is in the fairies’ country, whither 
no man can go.” 

This made the young prince very sad. What shall 1 
do ? ” he said. “ I have left my hither and mother, and 
have travelled a long, long way to find the Bel-Princess. 
And now you tell me I cannot go where she lives.” 

f will help you,” said the fakir, “and if you do exactly 
what I tell you, you will fmcf her. But^ first, stay here with 
me for a little while.” 

So the King’s son stayed for another month with the fakir, 
and took care of him, and did everything for him, as he did 
for his own father. ^ 

At the end of the month, the fakir gave him his stick, and 
said to him,^ “ Now you must go to the fairies’ country. It 
is one week’s journey distant from this jungle. When you 
you will see a number of demons and fairies who 
live in it.” Then the fakir took a little earth from Jhe 
ground, and put it in the prince’s hand. “When you have 
come to the f|iries’ country, in order that they* and the 
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demons may not see you, you must blow all .this earth away 
from the palm of your hand, and then you will be invisible. 
You must ride on till you come to a great plain in the 
middle of their garden, and on this plain you will see a 
large belrtree an’d\on it one big bel-fruit. In this fruit is the 
Bel-Princess. You must throw iny stick at it, and it will 
fill! ; but you must take care to catch the fruit in your 
shawl, and not let it fiill to the ground, 'rhen ride^quickly 
back to me, for as soon as tlies-fruit falls you will cease to 
be iift^isible, and the fairies and demons who guard the fruit 
will all come running after you, and they will all call to you. 
But take care, take care not to look behind you when they 
call you. Ride straight on to me with the fruit, and do 
not look behind you. If you do, you will become stone, and 
your horse too, and they will take the bel-fruit back to its 
tree.” 

The prince promised to do all the fakir bade him. He 
rode for a week, and then he came to the fiiiries’ coun- 
try. He blow the earth the fakir had given him away from 
his palm all along his fingers, just as he had been told, 
and then he became invisible. He rode tlirough the great 
garden to the plain. There he saw the bol-tree, anft the 
one fruit hanging all alone. He threw the fakir^s stick at 
it, and caught it in corner of his shawl as it fell, but 
then he was no longer invisible. All the fairies and de* 
mons could see him, and they came running after him as 
he rode quickly^ away, and called to him. He looked 
behind at th'-m, and instantly he and his horse became 
stone j and the bdl- fruit went back to its tree and hung itself 
up. •• 

For one week the fakir sat in his jungle, 

Kigg’s son. But the moment he was turned into stone, the 
flikir knew of it, and he set off at orice for the fairies* conn- 
try. He talked all through it, but neithej the fairies nor 
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deraons could touch him. "He went straight to the great 
plain, and there he ^aw the King's son sitting on his horse, 
and both he and the horse were stone. 

This made the fakir very sad ; and l^e ^id to 'God, 
“ What will the father and mother do, nov/ that their son is 
changed into a stone?" And he prayed to God and said, 
‘‘ If it be God's pleasure, may this King's son be alive once 
more.*' ^ Then he cut his little finger on the inside from the tip 
to the palm, and smeared tbapnhcc's forehead with the blood 
that came from it. He rubbed some blood on the horse*too, 
all the time praying to God to give the prince his life again. 
The King's son and his horse were alive once more. The 
fakir took the prince back to his jungle, and said to him, 
“ Listen. I told you not to look behind you, and you dis- 
obeyed me and so were turned to stone. Had I not come 
to save you, you would always have remained stone." 

The fakir kept the prince with him in the jungle for one 
whole week. Then he gave him his stick and some earth 
he picked up from the ground on which they were standing, 
and said, “ Now you must go to the fairies' country again, 
and throw my stick at the bel-fruit, and catch it in a corner 
of ydur shawl as you did before. But mind, mind you do 
not look behind you this >ime. If you do you will be 
turned to stone, and you will for ever remain stone. Ride 
straight back to me with the fruit, and take care never to 
look behind you once till you get to me." 

So the King’s son went again to the fairjps’ country, and 
all happened as before, till he had caught the fruit in his 
shawl. But then he rode straight back to the fakir without 
looking behind him, although the fairies and demons ran 
called to him the wdiole way. 

He rode so fast they could not catch him, and when jjie 
came to the fakir, the fakir turned him into a fly and thus 
hid him. Up came all the fairies and demons an^ said to 
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the Ifakir, “ There is a thief in your hut.” A thief 1 Where 
is the thief? ” said the fakir. Look everywhere for him, and 
take him away if you can find him.” Then they searched 
and searched e\^ery\vhere, but could not find the prince ; so 
at last they went away. 

When they hacl all gone, the fakir took the little fly and 
turned it back into a King's son. yV few days afterwards 
he said to the prince, ‘‘Now you have found what you 
wanted ; you have the Bcl-Princess you came to seek. So 
^ Isack to your hither and mother.” “ Very well,” said the 
prince. Then he got his horse all ready for the journey, 
took the bel-fruit, and made many salaams to the fakir, who 
said to him, “ Now, listen. Take care not to open the fruit 
on the road. Wait till you are in your father’s house with 
your father and mother, and then open it. If you do not do 
exactly as I tell you, evil will happen to you ; so mind you 
only open the fruit in your father's house. Out of it will 
come the Beb Princess.'^ 

The prince set out on his journey, and rode on and on 
for six months till he came to his father’s country, and then 
to his fatlier’s garden. There he sat down to rest by a well 
under a clump of great trees. He said to himself, ‘4 Now 
that I am in rny father’s countiry, and in rny father’s garden, 

I will sit and rest fh this cool shade and when I am rested 
I will go up to the palace.” He bathed his face and his 
hands in the well, and drank some of its water. Then he 
thought, “ Surety, now that I am in my father’s country and 
in his garden, I need not wait till I get to his palace to open 
my bel-fruit. What harm can happen if I do open it 
hereP’i 

So he broke it open, in spite of all the fakir 
and out of it came such a beautiful girl. She was moW" 
beautiful than any princess that hvqt was seen— so beautiful,, 
that theoKing’s son. fainted when he saw her. The princess 
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fanned him, and poured water on his tacc, and presently 
he recovered, and said to her, Princess, 1 should like to 
sleep Tor a little while, for I have travelled for six months, 
and am very tired. After I have sle})t we w/ll go together to 
my father’s palace/’ So he went to sleep, and the yirincess 
sat by him. 

Presently a woman came to the well for water, and she 
said to herself, “ See, here is the King’s youngest son. What 
a lovely princess that is siying by him ! What fine clothes 
and jewels she has on ! ” And the \vicked woman deter- 
mined to kill the princess and to take her plarx\ Then she 
came up to the beautiful girl, and sat down beside her, and 
talked to her. “ 1 .isten to me, princess,” she said at last. 

Let us change c:lotlies with each other. Give me yours, 
and I will give you mine.” The princess, thinking no harm, 
did as the woman suggested. “ .And now,” said the woman, 
“let me put on your beautiful jewels.” The prince.ss gave 
them to her, and then the wicked, wicked woman, said to 
her, “ IvOt us tvalk about this pretty garden, and look at the 
flowers, and amuse oursclve.s/’ By and by she said, “ Prin- 
cess, let us go and look at ourselves in the well, and see what 
we look like, you in my clothes, and I in yours.” The young 
girl consented, and they went to the well. As they bent over 
the side to look in, the wicked w^oinan J^ave the princess a 
push, and pushed her straight over the edge into the water. 

Then she ^vent and sat down by the sleeping prince, just 
as the princess liad done. When he awol^e and .saw this 
ugly, wicked woman, instead of his Bel-Princess, he was 
very much surprised, and said to himself, “ A little while ago 
I ha& a b^aiftiful girl by me, and now there is siich.ian ugly 
wom?'?v«r I f is true she has on the clothes and jewels my 
'‘^iiei-Princess wore ; but she is so ugly, and there is some- 
. thing wrong . with one of her eyes. What has happened to 
her? ” Then he said to this wricked woman, whor* he took 
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for his BtU -Princess, “ What is the matter with you? Ha 
anything happened to you? Why have you become s< 
ugly?f' She answered, “'Fill now I have always lived ini 
bel-fl'iiit. It is ihe bad air of your country that has mad( 
me ugly, and hurt one of my eyes,’’ 

The prince was ashamed of her, and very, very sorry 
“ How slialJ I take her to my father's palace now ? ” hi 
thought. ‘‘My mother and all my brothers' wives^ will se 
her, and what will they say ? « However, never mind ; 

muS’t take her to my house, and marry her. I cannot thin! 
wdiat can have happened to her.” Then he got a palanquin 
and took her up to the palace. 

His father and mother were very glad that their yoiinges 
son had come back to them ; but when they saw the wdcke* 
W'Oman, and heard she was his Bdl- Princess, they, and ever 
one else in the palace, said, “ Can she be a Bel-Princess 
She is not at all pretty, and she is not at all pleasant.” “ Sh 
w^as lovely when she came out of the fruit,” said the prince 
“ No one ever sa^v such a beautiful girl before. I canno 
think what has happened to her. It must be the bad ai 
of this country that has made her so ugly.” Then he tol 
them all about his journey to the jungle where he had me 
the fakir, and how^, with the fakir's help, he had found hi 
Bel- Princess, and fiow he had opened the fruit in his Hther’ 
garden, and then fallen asleep. 

The King made a great wedding-feast for his son, an 
he and tlie wiej^ed woman were married, and all the tim 
the King’s youngest son thought he was marrying the Be 
Princess. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful girl had not been drowned in th 
w^ell, but had changed into a most lovely pinMotfi^^flQwe 
'Fhis flower was first seen by a man from the village w^i 
came‘ to the well for water.. “ What a lovely lotus-fiower ! 
$aidthe«manq “I must gather it.” But when he tried t 
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reach it the flo>\"er floated away from him. Then he went 
and told all the people in the village of the beautiful flowcrj 
and then the palace servants heard of it. They all tried to 
gather it, but could not, for the flower always M^ent just out 
of their reach. Then the King and his six elder sons heard 
of it, and they came to the well ; but the King tried in vain 
to gather it, and his six sons too. The lotus-flower always 
floatecKaway from them. 

I.ast of all, the youngest-{>rincc heard of the lotus, and he 
grew very curious to see it, and said, “ I will try if I cannot 
gather this wonderful flower that no one can touch. So he,*" 
too, came to the well, and stooped, and stretched out his 
hand, and the minute he did so the flower floated of itself 
into his hand. 

Then he was very happy and proud, and he took the 
flower up to his wife and showed it to her. “ Just see,^* he 
said, “ every one in the village and the palace w^re talking 
of this lotus-flower; and every one tried to gather it ; and no 
one could, for the flower would not let any one touch it. 
My father tried, and my brothers all tried, and they, too, could 
not gather it ; but as soon as I stretched out my hand the 
flowdt floated into it of itself.” 

When his wricked wife sa\ 9 ’ the flow^er, she said nothing ; 
but her heart told her it was the beautiful girl she had pushed 
into the well. 'Fhe prince laid the flow^er on his pillowy and 
was very glad and happy. As soon as he had gone out, his 
wife seized the lotus- flower, tore it to bits,\and threw them 
far away into the garden. 

In a few days a bel-tree was growing on the spot w’’here 
she had thrown* the pieces of the lotus-flower. On* it grew 
one big''' b<^f-fruit, and it was so fine and large that every 
one in the village and the palace tried to gather it ; but 
one could touch it, for the fruit always went just out of 
reach. The King and his six elder sons also tried* but they 

L 
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could not touch it. The youngest prince heard of this fruit, 
so he said to. his wife, “ I wdll go and see if I can gather 
this bel-fruit that no one can even touch.’’ The wicked 
woman’s heaU said to her, In the behfruit is the Bel- 
Princess.;’* but 'she said nothing. 

The prince went to the bel-tree ; the bel-fruit came into 
his hand, and he broke it off the tree, and brought it home 
to his wife. “ See,” he said^ here is the bt^-fruit it let 
me ^atlier it at once.” And lie was very proud and haj)py. 
Then he laid the fruit on a table in his room. 

When he had gone out the wicked wdfe came, and took 
the fruit, and flung it away in the garden. In the night the 
fruit burst in t^vo, and in it lay a lovely, tiny girl l)aby. The 
gardener, as he went round the garden early in the morning, 
found tlie little baby ; and he wondered who had thrown 
away the beautiful fruit, and who the lovely baby girl could 
be. She was so tiny and .so pretty, and the gardener was 
delighted when he saw her, for he had no children, and 
thought God had sent him a little child at last. 

He took her in his arms and carried her to his wife. 

“See,” he said, “ we Iiave never had any children, and 
now God has sent us this beautiful little girl” His* wife 
looked at the child, and she waS as delighted with her as her 
husband was. “ Yes,” she said, “ God has sent us this child, 
and she is certainly most beautiful. 1 am very happy. But I 
have no milk for her; if only I had milk for her, I could nurse 
her and she woiiki live.” And the gardener’s wife was very sad 
to think she had no milk in her breasts for the little child. 

Then her husband said, “Let us ask God to send you milk 
for her.* So they prayed to God and worshipped him. And 
God was pleased with them both, and sent th^ gctrdetxer’s 
wi a great deal of milk. 

The little girl now lived in the gardener’s house, and he 
and his f^ife took the greatest care of her, and were very 
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happy, to think they had ilow a child. She grew very fast, 
and became lovelier every day. She was more beautiful 
than* any girl that had ever been seen, and all the people in 
the King’s country used to say, “ How lovely>the gardener’s 
daughter is ! She is more beautiful than any princess.” 

The King’s youngest son’s wicked wife’ heard of the child, 
and her heart told her, “ She is the Bel-Princess.” She said 
nothing, but she often thought of how she could contrive to 
have her killed. 

One day, when the gardener’s daughter was seven years 
old, she was out in her father’s garden, making a little gardeif^ 
of her own near the house-door. While she was busy over 
her flowers, the wicked woman’s cow strayed into the garden 
and began eating the plants in it. The little girl would not 
let it make its dinner off her father’s flowers and grass, hut 
pushed it out of the garden. 

The wicked woman was told how the gardener’s daughter 
had treated her cow ; so she cried all day long, and pre- 
tended to be ill. When her husband asked her what \vas the 
matter, she answered, “ I am sick because the gardener’s 
daughter has ill-treated my cow. She beat it, and turned it 
out her father’s garden, and said many wicked things. 
If you will have the girl killed, I shall live ; but if you do 
not kill her, I shall die.” The prince at once ordered his 
servants to take the gardener’s daughter the next morning to 
the jungle, and there kill her. 

So the next morning early the servants went to the 
gardener’s house to take away his daughter. He and his wife 
cried bitterly, and begged the servants to leave the girl with 
them. They offered them a great many rui)ces,r saying, 

Take ‘thes'C rupees, and leave us our daughter. ’ How 
can we leave you your daughter,” said the servants, “ wl^en 
the King’s youngest son has ordered us to take her to the 
jungle and kill her, that his wife may get well ? ” * 
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So they led the girl away ; and as they went to the jungle, 
they said to each other, “ How beautiful this girl is ! '' 1 hey 
found her so beautiful that they grew very sorrowful at the 
thought of killing her. 

They took th<^ girl to a great plain, which w-as about ten 
miles distant from* the King’s country ; but when they got 
there they said they could not kill her. She was so beautiful 
that tliey really could not kill her. She said to^.them, 
“ You w ere ordered to kill me,^o kill me.’’ No, ’ they 
answ^ered, “ w'e cannot kill you, we cannot kill you.” 

Then the girl took the knife in her own hand and cut out 
her two eyes ; and one eye became a parrot, and the other 
a maind. Then she cut out her heart and it became a great 
tank. Her body became a splendid palace and garden— a 
far grander palace than was the King’s palace ; her arms and 
legs became the pillars that supported the verandah roof ; 
and her head the dome on the top of the palace. 

The prince’s servants looked on all the time these changes 
were taking place, and they were so frightened by them, that 
when they got home they would not tell the prince or any 
one else what they had seen. No one lived in this wonder* 
ful house. It stood empty in its garden by its tank,*and 
the parrot and mama lived in the garden trees. 

Some time afterwards the youngest prince went out hunt- 
ing, and towards evening he found himself on the great plain 
where stood the wonderful palace. He rode up to it and 
said to himself, ‘JJL never saw any house here before. 1 won- 
der who lives here ?” He w’^ent through the great gate into the 
garden, and then he saw the large tank, and how beautiful 
the garefen was. He went all through the garden and was 
delighted with it, and he saw that it was beautifuKy kept, and 
wa§Lin perfect order. Then he went into the palace, and went 
through all the rooms, and wondered more and more to 
whoDft thif beautiful house could belong. He was very much 
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surprised, too, at finding rib one in the palace, though the 
rooms were all splendidly furnished, and very clean and neat. 

My father is a great king,” be said to himself, “ and yet 
he has not got a palace like this.” It was new deep* night, 
so the prince knew he could not go home till the next day. 
“ Never mind,” he said, “ I will sleep in the verandah. I 
am not afraid, though I shall be quite alone.” 

So4ie lay down to sleep in the verandah, and while he 
lay there, tlie parrot and viaina flew in, and they perched 
near him, for they knew he was there, and they 'wanted him 
to hear what they said to each ether. Then they begaiT 
chattering together ; and the parrot told the viaina how the 
prince's father was king of the neighbouring country, and 
how he had seven sons, and how six of the sons had married 
six princesses, but tliis prince, who was the youngest son, 
would not marry \ and what is more, he did not like his 
brother’s wives at all.” Then the birds stopped talking ana 
did not chatter any more that night. The prince was very 
much surprised at the birds knowing who he was, and all 
about his dislike to his brothers’ wives. 

I'he next morning he rode home ; and there he stayed all 
day; and would not talk. His wife asked him, “ What is the 
matter with you ? Why are ybii so silent “ My head aches,” 
he answered : “ I am ill.” But towards evening he felt he 
must go back to the empty palace on the great plain, so he 
said to his wife, ‘‘ I am going out to eat the air for a little 
while.” Then he got on his horse and rod^ off to the palace. 
As soon as he had laid himself down in the verandah, the 
parrot and the maina perched near him ; and the parrot 
told the ma\m\ how the prince had heard of the Bell-Prin- 
cess ; und M about his long journey in search of her, and 
how he found the behfruit, and how he was turned to stijne. 
Then he stopped chattering, and the birds said nothing 
more to each other that night. 
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In the morning the King’s son rode home, and was as 
silent and grave as he had been before. * He told his, wife 
his head ached when she asked him whether he was ill. 

That night he again slept in the verandah of the strange 
palace, and heard a little more of his story from the birds. 

The next day he was still silent and grave, and his wife 
was very uneasy. I am sure the Bel-Prinress is alive,” sh,e 
said to herself, “and that he goes every night to sea' her.” 
Then she asked him, “Why do you go out every evening? 
Why do you not stay at home ? ” “I am not well,” he 
"answered, “ so I go to my mother’s house ” (the prince had 
a little house of his own in his father’s compound). “ 1 will 
not sleep at home again till I am w^ell.” 

That night he lay down to sleep again in the verandah of 
the great empty palace, and heard the parrot tell the mahm 
all that happened to the prince up to the time that he fell 
asleep in his father’s garden wath the l^eautiful BehPrincess 
sitting beside him. 

On the fifth night the prince lay down to sleep again in the 
verandah of the palace on the great plain, and watched eagerly 
for the little birds to begin their talk. This night the parrot 
told how the wicked Avonian had come and taken the *bdl- 
Princess s clothes, an/1 thrown lier down the well ; how the 
princess became a lotus-flower which the wicked wafe broke 
to bits ; how the bits of the lotus-flower turned into a behfruit 
which she threw away ; how out of the fruit came a tiny 
girl-baby that the^ardener adopted ; how the wicked woman 
persuaded the prince to have this girl killed when she was 
seven years old ; how he and the 7naind had once been this 
girl’s eyds ; how the tank was once her heart, and how her 
body had changed into this palace and garden, while her 
hea^i became the dome on the top of the palace. 

Then the mairid asked the parrot where the Bel-Princess 
\vas. “ ednnot she be found ? ” said the maind, “ Yes,” said 
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the parrot, ‘‘she can be found ; but the King’s youngest son 
alone can find* her, and he is so foolish ! He believes that 
his u^ly, wicked w^ife is the beautiful Bel-Princess ! ” “ And 

where is the princess? ” asked the maind. “#She is* here,” 
said the parrot. “ If the prince would come one day and go 
through all the rooms of this palace till h(? came to the centre 
room, he would see a trap-door in the middle of that room, 
rf hejifted the trap-door he would see a staircase which 
leads to an underground palace, and in this palace is the 
Bel-princess.” “ And can no one but the prince lift the 
trap-door ?” asked the maind, “No one,” answ^ered thii^ 
parrot. “ It is God’s order that only the King’s youngest son 
can lift the trap>door and find the Bel-Princess.” 

The next day the young prince went through all the rooms 
of the ])alace, instead of going home. When he came to 
the centre room, he looked for the trap-door, and when he 
had lifted it he saw the staircase. He went down it, and 
found himself in the under-ground palace, which was far 
more beautiful than the one above-ground. It was full of 
servants ; and in one room a grand dinner was standing 
ready. In another room he saw a gold bed, all covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and on the bed lay the Bel- 
Princess. • 

Day and night she prayed to God aiid read a holy book. 
She did nothing else. 

When the prince went into her room and she saw him, 
she was very sad, not happy, for she thought, “ He is so 
foolish ; he knows nothing of what has hapioened to me.” 
Then she said to him, “ Why did you come here ? Go home 
again to yoar father’s palace.” • 

The prir#ce burst out crying. “ See, princess,” he said, 
“ I knew nothing of your palace ? I only found it by chance 
five nights ago, I have ‘slept here in the verandah for the 
last five nights, and only last night did I leavri^what had 
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happened to you, and how to find you.” “ I know it is true,” 
she said, that you knew nothing of what happened to me. 
But now that you have found me, what will you do ? 

“I ‘will gahoinc to my father’s palace,” he answered, 
“ and make everything ready for you, and then I will come 
and marry you and take you home.” 

So it was all settled, and he ate some food, and returned 
to his father. He told his father and mother all thgt ha'd 
happened to the Bdi- Princess, and how her body had turned 
into the beautiful garden and palace that stood on the big 
•“^lain; and of the little birds; and of the underground 
palace in which she now lived. So his father said that he 
and the prince’s mother, and his six brothers and their wives, 
would all take him in great state to the palace and marry 
him to the beautiful Bel- Princess ; and that then they would 
all return to their own palace, and all live together. “ But 
first the wicked woman must be killed,” said the King. 

So he ordered his servants to take her to the jungle and 
kill her, and throw her body away. So they took her away 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and killed her. 

One morning two or three days later, the prince and his 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters-in-Iaw, went 
to the great palace on the wide plain ; and there, in the 
evening, the king’s youngest son was married to the Bel- 
Princess. And when his father and mother and brothers, 
and his brothers’ wives, saw her, they all said, “ It is quite 
true. She is indged a Bt5l-Princess ! ” 

After the wedding they all returned to the King’s palace, 
and there they lived together. But the King and his sons 
used oftan to go to the palace on the great plain to eat the 
air; and they used to lend it sometimes to othc*: rajas and 
kin^s. 


Told by M)iniya. 



XXII. 


HOW THE I04jA'S SON WON THE PRINCESS 

labAm. 

N a country there was a Rdja who had an only^son 
who every day went out to hunt. One day the 
Rani, his mother, said to him, You can hunt* 
wherever you like on these three sides ; but you must never 
go to the fourth side.” This she said because she knew if 
he went on the fourth side he w'ould hear of the beautiful 
Princess Labdm, and that then lie would leave his father and 
mother and seek for the princess. 

The young prince listened to his mother, and obeyed her 
for some time ; but one day, when he was hunting on the 
three sides where he was allowed to go, he remembered what 
she had said to him about the fourth side, and he determined 
to go and see why she had forbidden him to hunt on that 
side. * When he got there, he found himself in a jungle, and 
nothing in the jungle but a qCiantity of j^rrots, who lived in 
it. The young Rdja shot at some of them, .and .at once they 
all flew away up to the sky. All, that is, but one, and this 
was their Rdja, who was called Hiraman parrot. 

When Hiraman parrot found himself left ^lone, he called 
out to the other parrots, “ L^oiVt flyaway and leave me alone 
when the Raja's son shoots. If you desert me like this, I will 
tell the PriheSss Labam.” • 

Then the j/arrots all flew back to their Raja, chattering, 
"^rhe prince was greatly surprised, and said, “ Wliy, these bir^s 
•can talk 1 ” Then he said to the parrots, “ W^ho is the 
Princess X^abdm ? Wliere does she live ? ” But thfl parrots 
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would not tell him where she lived. “You can never get to 
the Princess Labdm^s country/' That is all they would say. 

The prince grew very sad when they would not tell him 
anytlVing more ; and he threw his gun away, and went Iiome. 
When he got home, he would not speak or cat, but lay on 
his bed for four or five days, and seemed very ill. 

At last he told his father and mother that he wanted to go 
and see the Princess Lab^ni. “I must go,'' hesj^id; “I 
must see what she is like. Tell me wliere her country is.'* 
“ We do not know where it is,” answered his father and 
‘mother. ‘‘Then I must go and look for it,” said the prince. 
“ No, no,” they said, “ you must not leave us. You are our 
only son. Stay with us. You will never find the Princess 
Labarn.” “ I must try and find her,” said tlie prince, “ Per- 
haps God will show me the way. If 1 live and I find her, 
I will come back to you ; but perhaps 1 shall die, and then 
1 shall never see you again. Still I must go.” 

So they had to let him go, though they cried very much 
at parting with him. His father gave him fine clothes to 
wear, and a fine horse. And he took his gun, and his 
bow and arrows, and a great many other weapons, “ for,” he 
said, “ 1 may want them.” Hisfiither, too, gave him plenty 
of rupees. . * 

Then he himself got his horse all ready for the journey, 
and he said good-bye to his father and mother ; and his 
mother took her handkerchief and wrapped some sweetmeats 
in it, and gave^H to her son. “ My child,” she said to him, 
“when you are hungry eat some of these sweetmeats.” 

He then set out on his journey, and rode on and on till he 
came fo a jungle in which were a tank and shady trees. He 
bathed himself and his horse in the tank, and then sat down 
upder a tree. “ Now,” he said to himself, “ I will eat some 
of tbe sweetmeats my mother gave me, and I will drink, 
some wdeer, and then I will continue my journey.” He opened 
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his handkerchief, and took out a sweetmeat. He found an 
ant in if. He took out another. I'here was an ant in that 
one too. So he laid the two sweetmeats on the ground, and 
he took out another, and another, and another, Antil h(?had 
taken them all out ; but in each he found an'ant. “Never 
inindj’Mie said, “I won’t eat the sweetmeats; the ants shall 
eat them.” I’hen the Ant-Raja came and stood before him 
and “ You have been good .to us. If ever you are in 
trouble, think of me and we will come to you.” 

The Raja’s son thanked him, mounted his horse and con- 
tinued his journey. He rode on and on till he came to * 
another jungle, and there he saw a tiger wlio had a thorn in 
his foot, and was roaring loudly from the pain. 

“ Why do you roar like that ? ” said the young Raja. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” “ 1 have had a thorn in my " 
foot for twelve years,” answered the tiger, “and it hurts me 
so ; that is why I roar,” “ Well,” said the Raja’s son, “ I will 
take it out for you. But, perhaps, as you are a tiger, when 
1 have made you well, you will cat me ? ” “ Oh, no,” said 
the tiger, “ I won’t eat you. Do make me well.” 

Then the prince took a little knife from Ihs pocket, and 
cut the thorn out of the tiger’s foot ; but when he cut, the 
tiger roared louder than ever, so loud fhat his wife heard 
him in the next jungle, and came bounding along to see 
what was the matter. The tiger saw her coming, and hid 
the prince in the jungle, so that she should not see him. 

“ What man hurt you that you roared so h^ud ? ” said the 
wife. “ No one hurt me,” answered her husband; “but a 
Rajd's son came and took the thorn out of my foot.” 
“Where is he? Show him to me,” said his wife. “If you 
promise not to kill him, I will call liim,” said the tiger. “ I 
w’on’t kill him ; only , let me see him,” answered his wife. • 

- Then the tiger called the Rdjd’s son, and when he came 
the tiger and his wife made him a great many Balaams. 
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Then they gave him a good dinner, and he stayed with them 
for three days. Every day he looked at the tiger’s foot, and 
the third day it was quite healed. Then he said good-bye 
to the tigers, and the tiger said to him, If ever you are in 
trouble, think of me, and we will come to you.” 

The Rdja’s son rode on and on till he came to a third 
jungle. Here he found four fakirs whose teacher and master ‘ 
had died, and had left four things,— a bed, whicVi carried 
wli[bever sat on it whithersoever he wished to go ; a bag, that 
gave its owner whatever he wanted, jewels, food, or clothes ; 
a stone bowl that gave its owner as much water as he wanted, 
no matter liow far he might be from a tank ; aiid a stick and 
rope, to which its owner had only to say, if any one came to 
make war on him, “ Stick, beat as many men and soldiers 
as are here,” and the stick would beat them and the rope 
would tie them up. 

The four fakirs were quarrelling over these four things. 
One said, I want this ; another said, You cannot have 
it, for I want it ; ” and so on. 

The Rclja’s son said to them, “ Do not quarrel for these 
things. I will shoot four arrows in four different directions. 
Whichever of you gets to rny first arrow, shall have the first 
thing — the bed. '\Vhosoever gets to the second arrow, shall 
have the second thing—the bag. Fie who gets to the third 
arrow, shall have the third thing— the bowl. And he who 
gets to the fourth arrow, shall have the last things — the stick 
and rope."’ To this they agreed, and the prince shot oft' his 
first arrow. Away raced the fakirs to get it. When they 
brought it back to him he .shot off the second, and when they 
had fdund and brought it to him he shot off* his third, and 
when they had brought him the third he shot*bff the fourth, 
e While they were away looking for the fourth arrow, the 
Rdjd*s son let his horse loose in the jungle, and sat on the 
bed, talAng the bowl, the stick and rope, and the bag with 
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him. Then he said, “ Bed, T wish to go to the Princess 
Labam^s country.” The little bed instantly rose up into the 
air and began to fly, and it flew and flew till it came to the 
Princess Labam's country, where it settled on tilie grofind. 
The Rdja's son asked some men he saw, “ Whose cpuntry 
is this “ The Princess Labam’s country,” they answered. 
Then the prince went on till he came to a house where he 
saw an ?^ld woman. “ Who are you ?” she said. ‘‘Where 
do you come from ? ” “1 come from a far country,” he said; 

“ do let me stay with you to-night.” “ No,” she answered, 
“ I cannot let you stay with me ; for our king has ordered 
that men from other countries may not stay in his country. 
You cannot stay in my house.” “ You are my aunty,” said the 
prince ; “ let me remain with you for this one night. You 
see it is evening, and if I go into the jungle, then the wild 
beasts will eat me.” “Well,” said the old woman, “you 
may stay here to-night ] but to-morrow morning you must 
go away, for if the king hears you have passed the night in 
rny house, he will have me seized and put into prison.” 

Then she took him into her house, and the Rajahs son was 
very glad. The old woman began preparing dinner, but he 
stopped her, “ Aunty,” he said, “ I will give you food” 
He put his hand into his bag; saying, “ fJag, I want some 
dinner,” and the bag gave him instantly a delicious dinner, 
served upon two gold plates. The old woman and the 
Rdja’s son then dined together. 

When they had finished eating, the old^ woman said, 
“Now I will fetch some w^ater.” “Don't go,” said the 
prince. “ You shall have plenty of water directly.” So he 
took his bowl and said to it, “Bowl, I want some water,” 
and then it filled with water. When it w^as full, the prince 
cried out, “ Stop, bowl,” and the bowl stopped filling. “ Se^ 
aunty,” he said, “ with this bowl I can always get as much 
water as I want.” » 
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By this time night had come. '‘Aunty,” said the Rdja’s 
son, ‘‘ why don't you light a lamp? " There is nqi need,'" 
she said. Our king has forbidden the people in his country 
to ii^ht any lamps ; for, as soon as it is dark, his daughter, 
the Princess liabam, comes and sits on her roof, and she 
shines so, tluit she lights up all the country and our houses, 
and we can see to do our work as if it were day.” 

When it was quite black night, the princess got ivp. She 
dr^sed herself in her rich clothes and jewels, and rolled up 
her hair, and across her head she put a band of diamonds 
and pearls. Then she shone like the moon, and her beauty 
made night day. She came out of her room, and sat on the 
roof of her palace. In the daytime she never came out of 
her house ; she only came out at night. All the people in 
her father's country then w’ent about their w'ork and finished 
it. 

The R«ijd's son w^alched the jn'incess quietly, and was 
very happy. He said to him.self, “ How lovely slie is ! ” 

At midnight, when everybody had gone to bed, the prin- 
cess came down from her roof, and went to her room ; and 
when she w'as in bed and asleep, the Raja’s son got up softly, 
and sat on his bed, “ Bed,” he said to it, “ I want 16 go to 
the Princess Labaip’s bed-roOm.” So the little bed carried 
him to the room w^here she lay fast asleci). 

The young Raja took his bag and said, "I want a 
great deal of betel-leaf,” and it at once gave him quanti- 
ties of betel-le;^/' the princess's bed, and 

.then his little bed carried him back to the old w^oman's 
house. 

Ne)frt morning ail the princess's servants found the betel- 
lea^ and began to eat it. “ Where did you get all that betel- 
lijiaf?” asked the princess, “We found it near your bed,” 
answered the servants. Nobody knew the prince had come, 
in the night and i)ut it all there. 
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In the motning the old woman came to the Rdja^s son. 
“Now it is morning,” she said, “and you must go: for if 
the king finds out all I have done for you, he will seize me.'*’ 

“ I am ill to-day, dear aunty,” said the prince ; do lv»t me 
stay till to-morrow morning.” “ Good,” said the old woman. 
So he stayed, and they took their dinner out of the bag, and 
the bowl gave them water. 

Whe^ night came the princess got up and sat on her roof, 
and at twelve o’clock, when every one was in bed, she \Mjnt 
to her bed-room, and was soon fast asleep. Then the Rvija’s 
son sat on his bed, and it carried him to the princess. Hc^ 
took his bag and said, “ Bag, I want a most lovely shawl.^ 
It gave him a splendid shawl, and he spread it over the 
princess as she lay asleep. Then he went back to the old 
w'oman’s house and slept till morning. 

In the morning, when the ^irincess saw the shawl, she was 
delighted. “ See, mother,” she said ; “ God must have 
given rnc this shawl, it is .so beautiful.” Her mother was 
very glad too, “Yes, my child,” she .said; “God must 
have given you this splendid shawd.” 

When it w^as morning the old woman said to the Raja’s 
son, ‘''♦Now you must really go.” “Aunty,” he answered. 

“ I am not well enough yet. C,et me stay a few days longer, 

I will remain hidden in your house, so that no one may sec 
me.” So the old woman let him stay* 

When it was black night, the princess put on her lovely 
clothes and jewels, and sat on her roof. At midnight she went 
to her room and went to sleep. Then the Rdjd’s son sat on 
his bed and flew to her bed-room. There he said to his bag, 

“ Bag, I want a* very, very beautiful ring.” The bag gave him a 
glorious ring. ^I'hen he took the Princess Labdm’s hand gently 
to put on the ring, and she started up very much frightened. 

. “ Who are you ? ” she said to the prince. “Where do you 
come from ? Why do you come to my room ? ” Do not 
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be afraid, princess,*^ he said ; “lam no thief. I am a great 
Rajd's son. Hiramaii parrot, who lives in the jungle where 
I went to hunt, told me your name, and then 1 left my 
hith^^ and mother, and came to see you.” 

“ Well,” said the princess, “as you arc the son of such a 
gieat Raja, 1 will not have you killed, and I will tell my 
father and mother that I wish to marry you.” 

The prince then returned to the old woman’s house ; and 
wl^en morning came, the princess said to her mother, “ The 
son of a great Raja has come to this country, and I wish to 
'many him.” Her mother told this to the king. “ Good,” 
"Said the king ; “ but if this Raja’s son wishes to marr>' my 
daughter, he must first do whatever 1 bid him. If he fails 
I will kill him. I will give him eighty pounds weight of 
“’mustaid seed, and out of this he must crush the oil in one 
day. If he cannot <lo this he shall die.” 

In the morning the Raja’s son told the old woman that he 
intended to marry the princess. “ Oh,” said the old woman, 
“ go away from this country, and do not think of marrying 
her. A great many Rajas and Rajas’ sons have come here 
to marry her, and her father has had them all killed. He 
says whoever wishe.s to marry his daughter must first do 
whatever he bids Ijim. If hecan, then he shall marry the 
princess ; if he cannot, the king will have him killed. But 
no one can do the things the king tells him to do ; so all 
the Rajas and Rajas’ sons who have tried have been put to 
death. You killed too, if you try. Do go away.’» 

But the prince would not listen to anything she said. 

The king sent for the prince to the old woman’s house, 
and hk servants brought the Raja’s son to the king’s court- 
house to the king. There the king gave him -eighty pounds 
qf iriustard seed, and told him to crush all the oil out of it 
that day, and bring it next morning to him to dhe eourtr 
house. ^ ‘‘ Whoever wishes to^marry my daughter,” he said 
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to the prince, ‘‘ must first do alf I tell him. If he cannot, 
then I have him killed. So if you cannot crush all the oil 
out of'this mustard seed, you will die.” 

The prince was very sorry when he heard this. “ How 
can I crush the oil out of all this mustard se(?d in one day ? ” 
he said to himself ; and if I do not, the Jcing will kill me.” 
He took the mustard seed to the old woman's house, and 
did not know what to do. At last he remembered the Ant- 
Raja, and the moment he did sO, the Ant>Raja and his ants 
came to him. “ AVhy do you look so sad ? ” said the Ant- 
RajL The prince showed him the mustard seed, and said 
to him, “ How can I crush the oil out of all this musta rd 
seed in one day ? And if I do not take the oil to the king 
to-morrow morning, he will kill me.” Be happy,” said the 
Ant-Rdja ; “ lie down and sleep : we will crush a ll the o il 
out for you during the day, and to-morrow morning you^alT 
take it to the king.” The Rajd’s son lay down and slept, and 
the ants crushed out the oil for him. The prince was very 
glad when he saw the oil. 

The next morning he took it to the court-house to the 
king. But the king said, ‘‘You cannot yet marry my 
daughter. If you wish to do so, you must first fight with my 
two demons and kill them.”^ The king a long time ago had 
caught two demons, and then, as he did iiot know wliat to do 
with them, he had shut them up in a cage. He Avas afraid 
to let them loose for fear they would eat up all the people 
in his country ; and he did not know how to kill them. So 
all the kings and kings' sons who wvanteJ to marry the 
Princess Labdm had to fight with these demons ; “ for,” said 
the king to himself, “ perhaps the demons may be^ killed, 
and then I s]jall be rid of them.” 

When he heard of the demons the Rdja's son was very 
sad. “ Wh<'tt can I do ? ” he said to himself. “ Plow caA I 
fight with these two demons ? ” Then he thoug^ht of his 

u 
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tiger ; and the tiger and his wife came to him and said, 
Why are you so sad ? The Riljtfs son ‘answered, “ The 
king has ordered me to fight with his two demons ahd kill 
them.^,* Hov; can I do this ? ” “ Do not be frightened,*’ said 

the tiger. Be happy. I and my wife will fight with them 
for you.’** 

Then the Raja’s son took out of his bag tw''0 splendid 
coats. They were all gold and silver, and cover(;d with 
jiearl.s and diamonds, 'fhesc he put on tlie tiger.s to make 
theSi beautiful, and he took them to tlie king, and said to 
.him, “ May these tigers fight your demons for me ? ” “ Yes,” 

the king, who did not care in tJie least who killed his 
demons, provided they were killed. “ Then call your demons,** 
said the Raja’s son, and these tigers will fight them.’* The 
_king did^so,. and the tiger.s and the demons fought and fought 
until the tigers had killed the demons. 

“That is good,” said the king. But you must do some- 
thing else before I give you my daughter. Ui.) in the sky 
I have a kettle drum. You must go and beat it. If you 
cannot do this, 1 wall kill you.” 

The Raja's son thought of his little bed ; so he Avent to 
the old woraan’.s hou.se and sat on his bed. “ Little ibed,” 
he said, “ up in the sky is tha king’s kettle-dnim. I want 
to go tp it.” The bed flew up with him, and the Rajn?s son 
* beat the drum, and the king heard him. Still, when he 
c^ie down; the king would not give him his daughter. 
“ You have,” lie said to the prince, “ done the three things 
I told you to db ; but you must do one thing more.” “ If 
I can, I will,” said the Kitja’s son. 

Thei\ the king showed him the trunk of a, tree that was 
lying near his court-house. It was a very, very: thick trunk. 
He gave the prince a wax hatchet, and said, “ To-uxoitow 
mdfningyou must cut this trunk in two with this wax hatchet,” 
The Rj^ja’s son went back to the old woman’s Iiouse. He 
was very sad, and thought that now the R4ia would certainly 
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kill him. “ I had his oil crushed out by the ants,’^ he said 
to himself. 1 'had his demons killed by the tigers. My 
bed hfclped me to beat his kettle-drum. But now what can 
I do? How can I cut that thick tree trunk iji two ^uth a 
wax hatchet ? 

At night he went on his bed to see the princess.* “ To- 
morrow,’^ he said to her, ‘‘ your father will kill me.’^ Why ? 

asked.^he princess. 

He has told me to cut a thick tree-trunk in two with a 
wax hatchet. How can I ever do that? ” said the Raja’s son. 

“ Do not be afraid, said the princess ; “ do as 1 bid you, an^ 
you will cut it in two quite easily.” 

Then she pulled out a hair from her head, and gave it to 
the prince. ‘‘ To-morrow,” she said, ‘‘when no one is near 
you, you must say to tlie tree-trunk, “ The Princess Labam 
commands you to let yourself be cut in two by this hair. 
Then stretch the hair down the edge of the wax hatchet’s 
blade.” 

I'he prince next day did exactly as the princess had told 
him ; and the minute the hair that was stretched down the 
edge of the hatchet-blade touched the tree-trunk, it split into 
two pieces. 

The king said, “ Now you can marry my daughter.” Then 
the wedding took place. All the Rdj.ls and kings of the 
countries round were asked to come to it, and there were 
great rejoicings. After a few days the prince’s son said to 
his wife, “ Let us go to my father’s country.” The Princess 
Labdm s father gave them a quantity of camels and horses 
and rupees and servants; and they travelled in great state to 
the prince’s qpuntiy, where they lived hapinly. 

The prince^always kept his bag, bowl, bed, and stick ; only 
as no one ever came to make war on him, he never needed 
to use tlie slick. ^ 

Told by MuniyA. ^ 
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'j;he princess who loved her fatpier 

LIKE SALT. 


answered, P'athcr, we love you as much as sweet- 
meats and sugar f but the seventh and youngest daughter 
said, Father, I love you as much as salt.’^ The king was 
much pleased with his six eldest daughters, but very angry 
daughter. What is this ? he said ; “ my 
\^aiighter only loves me as much as she does salt 1 ” Then 
. ]fe:^ of his servants, and said to them, “ Get a 

r^dy, and carry my youngest daughter awvay to 

; :Th%.'smants did as they were bid ; and when they got to 
tlie jungle, they put the palanquin down under a tree and 
went away. The princess called to them, “ Where are you 
going ? Stay here ; my father did not tell you to leave me 
alone in the jungle.” “ We will come back,” said the servants; 
** we are only going to drink some water.” But they returned 
to her father’s palace. 

The princess waited in the palanquin under the tree, and 
, It was now evening, and the servants had not come back. 
Sttfe was very much frightened and cried bitterly. “ The 
tigers and wild beasts will eat me,” she said to herself. At 


|N acountry there livcdaking wholiadsevon daughters. 
One day he called them all to him and said to them, 
“ My daughters, how much do you love me ?” The 
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last she went to §ieep, and slqpt for a little while. When she 
awoke; she found in her palanquin some food on a plate, 
and a little water, that God had sent her while she slept. 
She ate the food and drank the water, and t'Aen slYe felt 
happier, for she thought, “ God must have sent me this food 
and water.” She decided that as it was liow’ night she had 
better stay in her palanquin, and go to sleep. Perhaps the 
tigers ^ind wild beasts will come and eat me,” she thought ; 
“but if they don’t, I will try to-morrow to get out of ^his 
jungle, and go to another country.” 

The next morning she left her palanquin and set out. Sht! 
walked on, till, deep in the jungle, she came to a-iyeautTfeu' 
palace, which did not belong to her father, but to another 
king. The gate was shut, but she opened it, and went in. 
She looked all about, and thought, “ What a beantift4l'ko-'A\?i£ 
this is, and what a pretty garden and tank ! ” 

Everything was beautiful, only there were no servants nor 
anybody else to be seen. She went into the house, ! and 
through all the rooms. In one room she saw a dinner teadjf 
to be eaten, but there was no one to eat it At last she 
came to a room in wdiich was a splendid bed, and on it lay 
a kind’s son covered with a shawl. She took the shawl off,' 
and then she saw he was v5ry beautiful, and that he was 
dead. His body was stuck full of needles. 

She sat down on the bed, and there she sat for one week,. " 
without eating, or drinking, or sleeping, pulling out the ;■ 
needles. I’hen a man came by who said tp her, “ I have 
here a girl I wish to sell.” “1 have no rupees,” said the 
princess ; “ but if you will sell her to me for my gold bangles, 

I will buy hen” The man took tlie bangles, and left the 
girl with the jArincess, who was very glad to have her. “ Now,” 
she thought, “ I shall be no longer alone.” ^ 

All day and all night long the princess sat and pulled out 
the needles, while the girl went about the palace dding other 
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work. At the end of other two weeks the princess had 
pulled out all .the needles from the king’s body, except; those 
in his eyes. 

the king’s daughter said to her servant-girl, ‘‘ For 
three weeks 1 have not bathed. Clet a bath ready for me, 
and while I am bathing sit by the king, but do not take the 
needles out of his eyes. 1 will pull them out myself.” The 
servant-girl promised not to pull out the needles. I'hfen she 
got ^-he bath ready ; but when the king's daughter had gone 
to bathe, she sat down on the bed, and pulled the needles 
dut^of the king’s eyes. 

As soon as she had done so, he opened his eyes, and sat 
up. He thanked God for bringing him to life again. Then 
he looked about, and saw the servant-girl, and said to her, 
made me well and pulled all the needles out of 
my body ? ” “I have,” she answered. Then he thanked 
her and said she should be his wife. 

When tlie princess came from licr batli, she found the 
king alive, and sitting on his bed talking to her servant. 
When she saw this she was very sad, but she said nothing. 
The king said to the servant-maid, “ VVho is this girl ? ” She 
answered,: “ She is one of niy servants.” And from that 
momentijihe princes# became a* servant-girl, and her servant- 
the king. Every day the king said, “ Can this 
girl be a ser^^ant? She is far more beautiful 

than iny wife. 

^ One day the Jung thought, “ I will go to another country 
to eat the air.” So he called the pretended princess, his wife, 
iand told her he was going to eat the air in another country. 
“ What would you like me to bring you when I come back ? ” 
She answered, I should like beautiful saris anrf clothes, and 
goU and silver jewels.” Then the king said, ‘‘Call the 
; servant-girl, and a.sk her what she would like me to bring 
ter.” Tflfe real princess came, and the king said to her, 
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See, I am going to another country to eat the air. What 
woiilc^ you like me to bring for you when I retiini ? ” 

“ King,” she answered, “ if you can bring me what I want 
I will tell you what it is ; but if you cannot get>it, I \>ill not 
tell you.” “ 'i'cll me what it is,” said the king, “ Whatever 
it may be I will bring it you.” “ Good,” 'said the princess. 

“ I want a sun-jcwcl box.” Now the princess knew all about 
the sRn-jewel boxes, and that only fairies had such boxes. 
And she knew, too, what would be in hers if the kingcpulcl 
get one for her, although these boxes contain sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another. ♦ 

Tlie king had never heard of siK‘h a box, an^dTlid^xA:.t 
know what it \^'as like ; so he w'ent to every country asking 
all the people he met what sort of box. was a sun-jewel box, 
and where he could get it At last one dciy, after -i fr, withies 
search, he was very sad, for he thought, “ I liave promised 
the servant to bring her a sun-jewel box, and now I cannot 
get one for her ; wliat shall I do ? ” 

Then he went to sleep, and had a dream. In it he saw a 
jungle, and in the jungle a fakir who, when he slept, slept for 
twelve years, and then was awake for twelve years. The 
king*felt sure this man could give him what lie w-anted, so 
when he woke he said to His sepoys nnd servants, Stay, 
here in this spot till 1 return to you ; then we will go baefe 
to my country.” v 

He mounted his horse and set out for the jungle he had- 
seen in his dream. He went on and on t|ll lie came to at, , 
and there he s^aw the fakir lying asleep. He had been asleep , 
for twelve years all but two weeks : over him were a quantity, 
of leaves, arfd grass, and a great deal of mud. The king 
began taking off all the grass, and leaves, and mud, and 
every day for a fortnight when he got up he cleared them all 
away from off the fakir. When the fakir awoke at the*end 
of the two weeks, and saw that no mud, or gra.si, or leaves 
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were upon him, but that he w^as quite clean, he was very 
much pleased, and said to the king, “ I have slept for twelve 
years, and yet I am as clean as I was w^hen 1 went to sleep. 
When Tawoki after my last sleep, I was all covered with dirt 
and mud, grass and leaves ; but this time I am ([uite clean.*’ 

The king stayed' with the fakir for a week, and waited on 
him and did everything for him. The fakir was very much 
pleased with the king, and he told this to him: Yovc are 
a ver^ good man.” He added, ‘‘ Why did you come to this 
jungle ? You are such a great king, what can you want 
from me ? ” I want a sun-jewel box,” answered the king. 

You .^uch a good man,” said the fakir, ‘‘that I will 
give you one.” 

Then the fakir went to a beautiful well, down which he 
won t , jj g h\ to the bottom. There, there was a house in which 
lived the red fairy. She was called the red fairy not because 
her skin was red, for it was quite white, but because every- 
thing about her was red — her house, her clotlics, and her 
country. She was very glad to see the fakir, and asked him 
why he had come to see her. “ I want you to give me a 
sun-jewel box,” he answered. “Very good,” said the fairy, 
and she brought him one in which were seven small dolls 
and a little flute. “ hio one but she who wants this box must 
open it,” said the fairy to the fakir. “ She must open it 
when she is quite alone and at night.” Then she told him 
what^li^as in the box. 

The fakir thanked lier, and took the box to the king, who 
was delighted and made many salaams to the fakir. The fakir 
told him none but the person who wished for the box was to 
open it ; but he did not tell him what more the fairy had 
said. ♦ 

The king set off on his journey now, and when he came 
to hi^ servants and sepoys, he said to them he would now 
return to hi^ country, as he had found the box he wanted. 
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When he reached his palace he called the false princess, his 
wife, tyid gave her her silks and shawls, and saris, and gold 
and silver jewels. Then he called the servant-girl —the true 
princess — and gave her her sun-jewel box. Shc^took ^t, and 
was delighted to have it. She made him many salaams and 
went away with her box, but did not opeh it then, for she 
knew what was in it, and that she must open it at night and 
alone.* 

That night site took her box and went out all by herself 
to a wide plain in the jungle, and there opened it. She took 
the little flute, put it to her lips, and began to play, anti 
instantly out flew the seven little dolls, who wcrcVcfTi little 
fairies, and they took chairs and carpets from the box, and 
arranged them all in a large tent whicli appeared at that 
moment. Tlien the fairies bathed her, combed and rolled 
up her hair, put on her grand clothes and lovely slippers. 
But all the time the princess did nothing but cry. lliey 
brought a chair and placed it before the tent, and made her 
sit in it. One of them took the flute and played on it, and 
all the others danced before the princess, and they sang 
songs for her. Still she cried and cried. At last, at four 
o'clock in the morning, one of the fairies said, “ Princess, 
why do you cry?" I took ifll the needles out of die king, 
all but those in his eyes," said the princess, “ and while I 
was bathing, my servant-girl, whom I had bought with my 
gold bangles, pulled these out. She told the king it was^he 
who had pulled out all the other needles anc^ brought him to 
life, and that I was her servant, and she has taken my plac^ 
and is treated as the princess, and the king has married her, 
while I am made to do a servant's work and treated as the 
servant." “ Do not cry," said the fairies. “ Everything 
will be well for you by and by." ^ 

When it was close on morning, the princess played on the 
flute, and all the chairs, sofas, and fairies became quite tiny> 
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and went into the box, and the tent disappeared. She shut 
it up, and took it back to the king’s palace. The next, night 
she again went out to the jungle-plain, and all happened as 
on the night'^before. 

A wood cutter was coming home late from his work, and 
had to pass l)y the plain. He w^ondcred when he saw the 
tent. I went by some time ago,” lie said to liiniself, and 
I saw no tent here.” Re climbed up a big tree to sed what 
was#going on, and saw the fairies dancing before the iirin- 
cess, who sat outside the tent, and he saw how she cried 
though the fairies did all they could to amuse her. Then 
he^’hcVircrXhc fairies say, “ Princess, wliy do you cry?” And 
he heard her tell them how she had cured the king, and 
how her servant-girl had taken her place and made her a 
servant. * “ Never mind, don’t cry,” said the fairies. “ All 
will be well by and by,” Near morning the princess played 
on her flute, and the fliiries went into the box, and the tent 
disappeared, and the princess went back to the palace. 

The'ithird nigiit ptissed as the other two had done. The 
wood-cutter came to look on, and climbed into the tree to 
see the fairies and the princess. Again the fairies asked her 
why she cried, and she gave the same answer. 

The next day thc< wood-cutfer went to the king. “ Last 
night and the night belbrc,” he said, '‘as I came home from 
work, I saw a large tent in the jungle, and before the tent 
there sat a princess who did nothing but cry, while seven 
fairies danced l|efore her, or played on different instruments, 
and sang songs to her.” The king was very much asto- 
nished, and said to the wood-cutter, “To-night I will go with 
you, and see the tent, and the princess, and the fairies.” 

When it was night the princess went out softfy and opened 
he^ box on the plain. The wood-cutter fetched the king, 
and the two men climbed into a tree, and watched the fairies 
as they d&nced and sang. The king saw that the princess 
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who sat and cried was his own servant-girl. He heard her 
tell th# fairies all she had done for him, and all that had 
happened to her ; so he came suddenl)^ down from the tree, 
and went up to her, and took her hand. alw^ays tlit^ught 
you were a princess, and no servant-girV’ lie said. . “ Will 
you marry me 

She left off crying, and said, “ V'es, I wall marryf you.” 
She played on her llutc, and the tent di.sappeared, and all 
the fairies, and sofas, and chairs went into the box. She f)ut 
her flute in it, as she always did before shutting dow'n the 
lid, and went home with the king. ** 

The servant-girl was very vexed and angry 
found the king knew all that had happened. However, tlie 
princess was most good to her, and never treated her 
unkindly. 

The princess then sent a letter to her mother, in which, 
she wrote, ** I am going to be married to a great king. You 
and my father must come to my wedding, and must bring 
my sisters with you.” 

d'hey all came, and her father and mother liked the king 
very much, and were glad their daughter should marry him. 
The wedding took place, and they stayed watli iier for some 
time. P'or awdiolc week she* gave their^servants and sepoys 
nice food cooked w'itli salt, but to her father and mother 
and sisters she only gave food cooked with sugar. At last 
they got so tired of this sweet food that they could eat it no 
longer. At the end of the w^eek she gav;' them a dinner 
cooked with salt, ''rhen her father said, “ My daughter is 
wise though she is so young, and is -the youngest of my 
daughters. ? know now how much she loved me w^ien she 
said she love3 me like salt. People cannot eat their food 
without salt. If their food is cooked with sugar gne 
day, it must be cooked with salt the next, or they cannot 
eat it.” 
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After this her father and mother and sbters went home, 
but they often came to see their little daughter and her 
husband. 

The* princess, the king, and the servant-maid all lived 
happily together. 

Told by Mimiyd. 
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THE^ DEMON IS AT LAST CONQUERED BY THE 
KING’S SON. , 

N a coiiJitry there were seven men, no two of whojji 
belonged to tlie same family, or were 
trade. One was a grain merchant’s son, one a 
b&.ker’s, and so on ; each had a different trade. 

These seven men determined they would go to ^seek for 
service in another country. They said good-bye to their 
fathers and mothers, and set off. 

They travelled every day, and walked through many 
jungles. At last, a long way from their homes, they came 
to a wide plain in the midst of a jungle, and on it they saw 
a goat which seemed to be a very good milch-goat. The 
severe men said to each other, “ If tliis goat belonged to any 
one, it would not be left alV alone in ;fthe jungle. I.et us 
take it with us.” They did so, and no one they met asked 
them any questions about tlie goat. 

In the evening they arrived at a village where they stayed 
for the night. They cooked and ate their dinners, and gave 
the goat grass and grain. At midnight, when tliey were all 
asleej), the goat became a great siie-demon, with a great 
mouth, and sjvallowcd one of the seven men. Tfeen she 
became a go%t again, and went back to the place where she 
had been stabled. 

The men got up in the morning, and were very milch 
surprised to find they were only six, not seven. “ Where is 
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the seventh gone ? ” they said. “ Well, when he returns we 
will all go on together.” They sat waiting and waiting for 
him, till, as it was getting late and he had not come, they 
all thought they had better start without him. So they con- 
tinued their journey, taking the goat with them. Before they 
wfent they said to the villagers, “If our seventh man comes 
back to you, send him after us.” 

At evening they came to another village, w^here they 'itayed 
for^he night. They cooked and ate their dinners, and gave 
grain and grass to the goat. At midnight, w'hen they w^erc 
f^st asleep, the goat became a demon and swallowed another 
then took her goat’s shape again. 

In this w'ay she ate five men. The two that were left were 
very sad at finding themselves alone. “ We were seven 
men,” they said, “ now \ve are but two.” The grain mer- 
chant's son was one of the two, and he was very quick and 
sharp. He determined he would not say anything to his 
companion, but that he w^ould w^atcli by him that night, and 
find out, if he could, w^hat had happened to his other friends. 
To keep himself awake he cut a piece out of his finger, and 
rubbed a little salt into the w^oimd, so that w hen his com- 
panion w^ent to sleep, he should not be able to sleep because 
of the pain. At mi Inight the -goat came and turned into a 
huge demon. She went quickly up to the sleeping man to 
swallow him ,* but the merchant’s son rushed at her, beat 
her, and snatched his companion from her mouth. The 
demon turned instantly into a goat, and went back to the 
place where it had been stabled. 

The two men next morning set out from the village where 
they had passed the night. They would liave killed the goat 
had they been able. As they could not do . so, they took 
it with them till they came to a plain in the jungle, where 
they tied it up to a tree, and left it. Then they continued 
their joutney, and were very sorry they had not known how 
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wicked the goat was before k had swallowed their five com- 
panions. 

The goat meanwhile turned itself into a most beautiful 
young girl, dressed in grand clothes and rich jewel;), and 
she sat down in the jungle and began to -cry. Just then 
the king of another country was hunting in this jungle ; abd 
when he heard the noise of the crying, he called his servants 
and t«ld them to go and see who was crying. 'I'he servants 
looked about until they saw' the beautiful girl. They asjted 
her a great many questions, but she only cried, and would 
not answer. The servants returned to the king, a»"d tQl/1 
him it was a most beautiful young girl who was crvirg.^f.but 
she would do nothing but cry, and would not speak. 

The king left his hunting and went himself to the girl, 
and asked her why she cried. My husband married me.” 
she said, and was taking me to his home. He went to 
get some water to drink, and left me here. He has never 
come back, and I don't know where he is ; perhaps some 
tiger has killed him, and now I am all alone, and do not 
know where to go. This is why I cry.’’ The king was so 
delighted with her beauty, that he asked her to go with him. 
He S(int his servants for a fine i)alanquin, and when it came 
he put the girl into it, and took her to his palace, and there 
she stayed. 

At midnight she turned into a demon, and >vcnt to the 
place where the king’s sheep and goats were kept. She 
tore open all their stomachs, and ate all their hearts. Then 
she dipped seven knives in their blood, and* laid the knives 
on the beds of the seven queens. 

Next mornjng the king heard that all his shqep and 
goats were l^ng dead; and when his seven wives woke, 
they saw that their clothes \vere all bloody, and that bloody 
knives lay on their beds. They wondered who had d8ne 
this wicked thing to them. 
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The next night at twelve o’clock the beautiful girl turned 
into a demon again, and went to the cow-house. There she 
tore open tlie cows and ate their hearts. Then she smeared 
the qv*eens’V.;lothes, and laid knives dipped in blood on their 
beds ; but she - washed her own hands and clothes, so that 
n 6 blood should .show on them. For a long time the same 
thing happened every night, till she had eaten all the ele- 
phants, horses, camels, — every animal, indeed, belonging to 
thq king. The king wondered very much at his animals all 
being killed in this way, and he could not understand either 
Y'^hy every morning [his wives’ clothes were bloody, and 
bloody knives found on their beds. 

When she had eaten ail the animals, the demon said to 
the king, I am afraid your wives are very wicked women. 
They must have killed all your cows and sheep, goats, 
horses, elephants, and camels. I am afraid one day they 
will eat me up.” I have been married to them for many 
years,” answered the king, and anything like this has never 
hapi)ened before.” “ I am very much afraid of them,” said 
the demon, who all this time looked a most beautiful girl. 
“ I am very much afraid ; but if you cut out their eyes, then 
they cannot kill me ” 

The king called, his servants and said to them, Get 
ready seven ])alanquins, and carry my seven wives into the 
jungle. There you must leave them ; only first take out 
their eyes, which you must bring to me.” The servants took 
the queens to a jungle a long way from the king’s country. 
There they took out their eyes, and left them, and brought 
the eyes to the king, who gave them into the demon’s 
hands. .. She pounded them to bits with a slope, and threw 
the bits away. 

The seven queens in the jungle did not know which way 
to%o ; so they walked straight on, and fell into a dry well 
which layj-just before them. In this well they stayed ; and 
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the day when they thought ^they must die of hunger and 
thirst was drawing near. But before it came the eldest queen 
had a little son. She and the five next wives were so hungry, 
that they agreed to kill the child, and divide \i intc:^ seven 
pieces. They each ate a piece, and gave one to the seventh 
and youngest wife. She said notliing, and hid the piece. 
These five wives each had a son one after the other, and 
they killed and divided their children as the eldest wife had 
done with hers. But the youngest wdfe hid all tlie six pieces 
that were given her, and would cat none. Her son was b*orn 
last of all. Then the six eldest wives said, “ Let us kill ami 
divide your child.’' No,” she said, “ I will never kill or 
divide my boy ; I would rather die of hunger. Here are the 
six pieces you gave me. I would not eat them. Take them 
and eat them, but you must not touch my son.” God w'as 
so pleased witli her for not killing her child, that fie made 
the boy grow bigger and bigger every day ; and the little 
queen was very ha[)py. 

They all lived in the dry well without any food till the 
little prince was five years old. By that time he was very 
quick and clever. One day he said to his mother, “ Why 
have lived all this while in the well ? ” His mother and all 
the other wives told him about the wicked demon who lived 
in his father’s palace, and how the king believed her to be 
a beautiful girl and had married her, and of all the evil 
things that she had done to them, and how she had made 
the king send them to the jungle and have their eyes cut 
out and given to her, and how from not befiig able to see 
they had fallen into this well, and how they had eaten all 
his brothers, because they were so very hungry they ^liought 
they should dje — all but his mother at least, for she would 
not eat the other wives’ children and would not kill her own 
little son. Let me climb out of this well,” said the bfty, 
who determined in his heart that he would kill this wicked 
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demon one day. His mother said, “ No, stay here ; you 
are too young to leave the well.” 

The boy did not listen to her, but scrambled out. Tlien he 
saw thp^ weie in a wide plain in the jungle. He ran after a 
few birds, caught and killed them. Then he roasted the 
birds and Ijrought^lhem with some water to his seven mothers 
in the well. When they had eaten them and drunk the 
water, they w’-erc hapjjy and vrorshipped (lod. Tl^e six 
mothers who liad eaten thbir childre]! were full of sorrow, 
an(f said, “ If our six sons were now living, how good it 
rvould be for us : how happy w^e should be.” The young 
prince went out hunting for little birds every day, and in the 
evening he cooked those he caught and brought them, with 
water, to his mothers. 

Now the demon, because site was a demon and was there- 
fore wiser than men and women, knew that the seven queens 
lived in the well, and that the son of the youngest queen was 
still alive. She determined to kill him ; so she pretended her 
eyes hurt her, and began crying, and making a great to-do. 
The king asked her, ^MVhat is the matter?” “See, king, 
see my eyes,” she said. “They ache and hurt me so much.” 
“ What medicine will make them well again ? ” said the^king. 
“ If 1 could only ba^he them with a tigress's milk, they would 
be well,” she answered. 

The king called two of his servants and said to them, “ Can 
either of you get me a tigress's milk ? Here are two thousand 
rupees for whichever of you brings me the milk.” I’hen he 
gave them the fupees, and told them to get it at once. 

The servants took the rupees, and said nothing to the 
king, l]ut they said to each other, “ Plow can we get a 
tigress's milk ? ” And they were very sad. The}j left the king’s 
country, and w^andered on till they came to the jungle-plain, 
where lived the young prince and his mothers. There they 
saw him sitting by a dry well and roasting birds. “ Do you 
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live in this jungle ? they sai^l to him. “ Yes,” answered the 
boy. I'l'hen the servants talked together. “ See,” they said, 
“this boy lives in the jungle, so he will surely be able to get 
us the milk. Let us tell him to get it, and give liim itie two 
thousand rupees.” 

So they came l)ack to the boy, who asked them where they 
were going. “ Our queen is very ill with pain in her eyes, 
and c?Ur king has sent us for some tigresses milk for her to 
bathe them with, tiuit they may get well. He has giveij us 
two thousand rupees, for whichever of us to kcej) \vho gets 
the milk. Eut we do not know where or how to get it.” 

“ Good,” said the boy ; “ give me the two thousand rupees 
and 1 will get it for yon. Come here for it in a week’s time.” 

The king’s servants Nvere very much tdeasedat not having 
to try and get it themselves, so they gave him the rupees and 
w^ent home. The de^uon knew quite well when she asked for 
the milk that none of the king’s seiwants would dare to go for 
it, but that his son would be brave enough to go. This is 
why she asked for it, for she meant the tigers to kill him. 

The little prince now took his seven mothers out of the 
well, and they all went together to his father’s country. 
Then? lie got a small house for them, and good clothes and 
food. He got a servant, toe/, for them, to cook their dinner 
and take care of them. “ Be very tender to them,” he said 
to the servant, “ for they cannot see.” For himself lie bought 
a little horse, and good clothes, and a gun, and a sword. 
Then he made his mothers many salaams, ayd told them he 
was going to get a tigress’s milk. They all cried and begged 
him not to go. 

But he set ,off and rode for three or four days Jhrough 
the jungles. ^Then he came to a large jungle which was in 
a great blaze, and two tiger-cubs \vere running about in the 
jungle trying to get out of the fire. He jumped off his horse, 
and took them in his hands; then he mounted^iis horse 
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again and rode out of the jungle. He rode on till he came 
to another which was not on fire. He let the cubs lo,ose in 
it that they might run away ] but they jdaced themselves in 
front of his 1‘iorse, and said, We will not let you go till you 
have seen our fiither and mother.” 

Meanwhile the tiger and tigress saw the boy corning with 
their cubs, and they came running to meet them. I'ill then 
they had thought their cubs were burned in the jungte-firc. 
Nojv they knew at once this boy had saved them. The 
cubs said to their father arid mother, We should have died 
h^/1 it not been for this boy. Give him food ; and when he 
has eaten ^some food, we will drink milk.” "J'he tigers were 
very happy at having their children safe, I’hey \vent to a 
garden and got food and good w^ater for the boy, who ate 
and drapk. Then the little cubs drank their mother\s 
milk. 

The tiger said to the prince, ‘‘You are such a little child, 
how is it your mother let you come alone to this jungle ? ” 

“ My raothcr^s eyes are sore and pain her ; and the doctor 
says that if she bathes them in a tigress's milk they wall get 
well. So I came to see if I could get a little for her.” 

“ I will give you some,” said the tigress, and she gave him 
a little jar full of her milk. Thescubs said, “ One of us will go 
with you, and the other will stay with our father and mother.” 
“ No,” said the little prince, “ do you both stay with your 
father and mother. I will not take either of you away. 
What should I do with you? ” “ No,” said one of the cubs j 
“ I will go with you. I will do all you tell me. Wherever 
you bid me stay, there I will stay ; and I will eat any food 
you give me.” “Take him with you,” said , the old tiger ; 
“ one day you will find him of use.” So the boy took the 
cub and the milk, and made his salaam to the old tigers 
and went home. His mothers were delighted at his return, 
though, a^they had no eyes, they could not see him. 
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He tied up the tiger's cub and fed him. Then he took a 
little 5f the milk, and went to the dry well in the jungle and 
sat down by it. The king's servants came wh^n the week 
had passed, and the boy gave them the milk. The sl'rvants 
took it to the king, who gave it to the demon. She Avas 
very angry when she found the tigers had not eaten the boy ; 
but she bathed her eyes with the milk, and said nothing. 

At the end of another week she would not eat or drink, 
and did nothing but cry. “What is the matter?" said* the 
king. “ See how my eyes i)aiii me," she tinswered. “ If I 
could only get an eagle's feather to lay on them they NvoUld 
be Avell. Oh, how they hurt me ! " ^ 

The king called his servants and gave them four thousand 
rupees. “ Go and get me an eagle's feather," he said, “ and 
he who gets it is to take the four thousand rupees," Let 
us go to the jungle w^ell," they said, “ and find the boy wdio 
got us the tigress's milk. We could never get an eagle’s 
feather, but this child certainly can get one for us." 

So they went to the well w^here they found the boy. The 
little prince w^as very wise, though he was such a little child ; 
and he knew the demon would try to send him on some 
other errand that she might ^get rid of Jiim. He was quite 
willing to go on her errands, for he thought he might thus 
learn how to kill lier. He was not a bit afraid of being 
killed himself, for he knew that God loved liim, and tliat 
no one but God could kill him. 

He at once asked the king’s servants, “ WiJiat do you want 
now ? ” “ Our king has sent us for an eagle’s feather to lay 

on the queen’s eyes, which pain her again. Here are four 
thousand rujtees for you if you w’ill get it for us,”* “Give 
me the rupees,” said the king’s son. “Come here in two 
weeks, and 1 w^ill give you the feather.” » 

He took the rupees to his mothers, and told them he w^as 
going to fetch an eagle's feather. ' ‘ Where will yotf find one ? " 
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they said. “ I don’t know,’' he answered,. “ but I am going 
to look for one.” He hired some mdre servants, aifd told 
them to tak^j care of his mothers and the tiger- cub. 

He* rode straight on for two or three days, and at last 
came to a very dense jungle, through which he rode for 
another three or four days. When he got out of it he 
found himself on a beautiful smooth plain in whiejj was 
a tank. 'I'hcre, too, was a large fig-tree, and under the tree 
coo^ shade, and cool, thick grass. He was very much 
pleased when he saw the tank and the tree. He got off his 
hT)fsc, bathed in the tank, and sat down under the fig-trce, 
thinking, '‘‘Here I will sleep a little while l)efore I go 
further.” 

While he lay asleep in the grass, a great snake crawled up 
the tree, ‘at the top of which were two young eagles. I'hey 
began screaming very loud. Their cries awakencjd the little 
prince. He looked about and saw the great snake in the 
tree. Then he took his gun and fired at it, and the snake 
fell dead to the ground. He cut it into five pieces, and hid 
them in the long gmss. Then he lay down again and went 
to sleep. ^ 

The baby eagles were alone in the tree, as their father and 
mother had gone to another country. Thit nOAV the old 
■birds came home, and found the king’s son sleeping in the 
grass. “Sec,” they said, “here is the thief who every year 
robs us of our children ! But now he cannot get away. 
AVe will kill him.” However, they thought it better to go 
and look first at their children, to see if they were safe or not. 
They Hew up to the top of the tree, and when they found 
their cluldren safe, they wished to give them fbod. All the 
time they kept saying, “ Eat ; then we will kill the thief 
whfci steals away our children every year.” The young eagles 
thought, “Oh, if God would only give us the power to 
speak, theh we would tell our father, and mother that this 
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boy is no thief.”. Then God gave them the power to speak, 
and 1#iey said to the old eagles, “ lasten ; if that boy had 
not been here, we should have died, for he killed a huge 
snake that was going to swallow us : only go and Iciok, and 
you will see it dead and cut into pieces.” ‘ And the eaglets 
refused to eat till the boy had been fed. ' 

The big eagles Hew down and found tlic bits of the snake; 
so they flew away to a beautiful garden, whore they got 
delirious fruits and water, 'rhese they brought to tliOil^oy, 
and awoke him and fed him. Then they said to him, It 
is indeed good to find our children alive. Hitherto-^iir 
children liave always been eaten hy that snake^ l-Iow are 
your father and mother? Why did they let you come to 
this jungle ? What have you come here for?” 'T'he little 
jirince said, “My mothers eyes arc very sore;d)ut they 
would be cured if she could have an eagle’s feather to lay 
on tlicm. So 1 came to look for one.” Then the mother 
gave him one of her feathers. 

When the l)oy was going home, the eaglets said they 
would go with him. No,” he said, “ I will not take you 
with me.” But tlie old birds said, “Take one of them, it 
willlielp you one day,” Tlie little prince made his salaam 
to the big eagles, and took one of their*young ones, mounted 
his horse, and rode off. The eaglet flew over his head to 
shade him from the sun. 

When he got home to his seven mothers, he took the 
feather and went and sat by the dry >^'ell. 'I'lie king’s 
servants came there to him, and he gave them the feather, 
and said, “ Take it to your king.” 'Fhis they did, and the 
king gave ihto the demon, who flew into a great rage. She 
said to hcfself, “The tigers did not kill him, and now the 
eagles have not killed him.” 

At the end of two weeks she began to cry and woulS not 
eat. The king asked her, “ What is the mattv with you ? 
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what has happened to you ? ” “ My eyes pain me so much/' 
she said. “ What will cure them ? said the king, “ If 
I had only some night-growing rice/' she said, “ I would boil 
it, and ij^ake rice-water, which I would drink. Then I should 
get well. ' Now this night-growing rice was a wonderful 
rice that no men, and only one demon, possessed. This wms 
the demon-queen's brother. He used to put a grain of this 
rice into his huge cavern of a mouth at night when he went 
to sl/.‘ep, and when he woke in the morning this grain would 
have become a tree. Then the demon used to take the 
riui tree out of his mouth. 

The dei;;ion, who seemed such a lovely girl, now wrote a 
letter to her brother, in which she said, ‘^The bearer of this 
letter goes to you for some night-growing rice. You must 
kill him at once ; you must not let him live." The king gave 
this letter to his servants, with six thousand rupees. Take 
this letter," he said, and fetch some of the night-growing 
rice. Here are six tliousand rupees for whichever of you 
finds it.” The king had no idea that it was not these men 
who had gone for the tigress's milk and the eagle's feather. 

The servants said, “ Let us go to the well, to the boy who 
has helped us before. We don't know w'hcre to get*this 
night-growing rice, btit that boyls sure to know.” 

The boy was sitting by the well, and asked what they 
wanted. They answered, “ See, the king has given us six 
thousand rupees and a letter, and told us to fetch him some 
night growing rice.” “ Very good," said the king's son. 
** Come here in three weeks' time, and I will give you some.” 
The servants gave him the rupees and returned home. 

He to^?k the rupees to his mothers, and told them he was 
going on a fresh errand, and they were to keep ‘the money. 
Then he made them salaams, took his letter, and rode off. 
The ‘eaglet went too, and flew above his head. The tiger's 
cub he left ft home. 
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He rode on and on through- a very large jungle, and he 
rode a'long, long way ; at last in a jungle he saw a fakir, 
who was living in it. He made him salaams, anfl the fakir 
was delighted to see him, “because, he said, “for man/ years 
I have been in this country, and all that time Have never seen 
any man/^ The prince sat down by the fakir, and the fakir 
was very much pleased. He asked the boy who had sent 
him to the jungle, and why he had come to it. “ My mother 
has sore eyes,’' he answered, “and wants some night-growing 
rice. She has given me a letter to the man who owns it,” 

Tlie fakir took and read the letter, and was very sorfy: 
He tore it up and threw it away. Then he wrote other, in 
which he said, “ Your sister is very ill, and her son has 
come for some night-growing rice for her.” This he gave 
to the boy, and told him to continue his journey. He also 
told him that the man who had the rice was a huge demon, 
and that he lived in the country by the great sea. Then he 
told him the way. 

The boy rode on and on, and after a week’s journeying he 
came to the demon’s country. There he saw the huge demon 
sitting on the ground, with his great, big mouth, that was 
just like a cavern. As soon as the demon saw him he stood 
up and said, “ It is many days since a man came here. Now 
I will eat this one.” He went towards the prince to seize 
him, and a great rushing wind came blowing from the 
demon, as it always did when he was angry. But the boy, 
who had begun to walk towards him when# he stood up, 
threw the letter to him with all his might, so that it fell 
on him ; at the same time he made many salaams. The 
demon read the letter, and found his sister was very i*II, and 
this was her son ; so he stopped the wind, and came up to 
the boy, who he thought was his sister’s son. “ You haj^e 
come for the rice for my sister who is ill,” lie said to him ; 
“ you shall have it.” 
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The demon had a splendid house full of beautiful things, 
and a great piany servants. He took 'the little princt home 
with him, Vnd told his servants to get water ready and gave 
the cYiild a bath. They were also to cook a good dinner 
for him. "I'hen the demon showed the boy all his gardens, 
and all his beautiful things, and took him through 'all the 
rooms of his house. One room he did not show^to the 
prince. He told him he* was never to go into it, though he 
mfght go everywhere else that he liked. In this room lived 
the demon's daughter, who was very beautiful, just like a 
fairy. She was ten years old. Every day before her flithcr 
went out, ^ he used to make the girl lie on her bed, and cover 
her with a sheet, and he placed a thick stick at her head, and 
another at her feet ; then she died till he came home in the 
evening and clianged the sticks, putting the one at her head 
at her feet, and the one at her feet at her head. This brought 
her to life again. 

The next day, when the demon had gone out, the boy 
went to this roopi, and opened the door, for he wanted to 
see what was in it. He went in, and saw the beautiful girl 
lying on the bed. “ How lovely she is !” he said ; “ but she 
is dead.” Then l\e saw the sticks, and, to amuse himself, 
he put the one at her head at her feet, and the one at her 
feet at her head, just as the demon did every evening. The 
girl at once came to life, and opened her eyes and got up. 
“Who is this?” she said to herself, when she saw the king’s 
son. “This is not my fiither,” She asked him, “Who 
are you ? Why do you come here ? If my hither secs you 
he will eat you.” “ No, he won’t,” said the prince, “for I 
am your aunt’s son, and your father himself brought me to 
his house. But why is it that you are dead all day, and 
aVve all night?” The girl had told him that her father 
brought her to life every evening, and made her dead every 
morning.*' “ Such is my father’s pleasure,” she answered. 
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So they talked .together all day, and he said to her, ‘•'Sup- 
pose one day your fother made you deail as usual, and that 
he was killed before he had brought you to life,Avhat would 
you do? You would always he dead then.*’ ‘‘ Listvfn,” she 
said ; “ no one can kill my father/' “ Wliy not ? ” .said the 
boy. “ Listen,” she answered ; “ on the ’other side of the 
sea tj^ere is a great tree, in that tree is a nest, in the nest 
is Oi maind. If any one kills tha£ maind^ then only will my 
father die. And if, when the maind is killed, its blood falls 
to the ground, a hundred demons would be born from the 
blood. Tlii.s is why rriy father cannot be killed.” 

At evening, before the demon came home,^the prince 
made the girl dead. Then he went softly into another room. 

The fakir had said to the boy, when they were in the 
jungle together, “If ever you are in trouble, come to me 
and I will help you. It •will take you now one week to ride 
to the demon’s country 3 but if ever you need me, you shall 
be able to come to me here in this jungle, and to return to 
the demon’s house in one day.” The fakir was such a holy 
man that everything he said should happen did happen. So 
now the prince determined he would go to the fakir and 
a.sk him what he should do to kill this m^xifut. In the morn- 
ing, therefore, as soon as the demon had gone out, he set 
off for the fiki'r’s jungle, and, thanks to the holy man’s 
power, he got there very quickly. He told him everything, 
and the fakir made a paper boat which he gave him. “This 
boat will take you over the sea,” he said to thi' prince. “ I'his 
paper boat ! ” said the boy. “ How can a paper boat go over 
the sea? It will get soaked and sink.” “ No, it will not,’' 
said the fakii* “ l aunch it on the sea, and get into !t. The 
boat will of Itself carry you to the tree where the maind s 
nest is.” ^ 

The prince took the boat, and went back to the demon’s 
house. He got there before the demon came htAne, so that 
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he did not know the boy had been to the. fakir. When the 
demon returned that evening, the king’s son saidj “To- 
morrow I\vill go home, as my mother is very ill. Will 
you give me the rice?” “Good,” said the demon, “you 
shall have it to-morrow.” Next morning he gave the rice, 
and went off to the jungle. 

Then the boy took his paper boat down to th^^ sea, 
launched it, and got into it ; and of itself the boat went 
straight over the sea to the opposite shore. The eaglet flew 
above his head ; but he left his horse on land. When he 
gei to the other side, he saw the great tree, with the nest 
and the He climbed the tree, and took down the 

nest, and the demon, w^ho was far away, knew it at once, 
and said to himself, “ Some one has come to catch and kill 
me.” He set out at once for the tree. The prince saw him 
coming, so he wrapped the tnaina up in his handkerchief, 
that no blood should fall to the ground. Then he broke off 
one of its logs, and one of the demon’s legs fell off. Still the 
demon came on. Then he broke olT the other leg, but the 
demon walked on his hands. The boy saw him coming 
nearer and nearer, so he wrung the bird’s head off, and the 
demon fell dead. ^ 

The prince jumped into his paper boat, and of itself the 
boat went straight back to the other shore, to the demon’s 
country. Then he went up to the demon’s house, and made 
his daughter alive. 

She was friglitened, and said to him, “Oh, take care. If 
my father comes back, and finds us together, he will eat us 
both.” “ He wall not come back,” said the prince. “ I 
have killed him.” ' 

Then he dressed her in boy’s clothes, that*no one might 
kn^w she was a girl, and he found a horse, and had it made 
ready for her. Her father had collected a quantity of 
rupees. 9‘ome of these the prince gave to the servants as a 
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present, and said to them, ‘‘ Stay here and be happy ; do 
not be ^afraid, for there is no demon now to come and eat 
you.” 

Then he took the rice and mounted his horse," and^ made 
the girl mount also, and went off to the fakir. The paper 
boat he left, as he did not want it any more. He rind the 
demon’s daughter made the fakir many salaams, and they 
stayed^ with him for a day before .they rode to the prince’s 
country. Here they went to his seven mothers, who wjre 
very, very glad to see them, and thanked God that their son 
had come back safe. ^ 

He took a little of the rice, and went and sat by the well 
till the king’s two servants came. Then he gave them the 
rice for their king, and the king gave it to the demon. She 
said nothing while the king was with her ; but when she was 
alone she cried, for she knew the boy must have killed her 
brother, as he had brought her the rice. 

She waited a week, and then she began to cry again, and 
would not eat. The king was very sorry, and thought, 
“ What can I do to make her well and happy ? ” 'bhen he 
said, “ What will cure your eyes ? ” See, king,” she an- 
swered, “ if I could only bathe my eyes with water from the 
Glittering Well, they would Bot pain m<* any more.” This 
well was in the fairies’ country, and was guarded by the 
demon’s sister, whose name was Jangkatar. She lived in 
the well ; and when any one came to draw water from it, 
she used to drag him down and eat him. 

The king called his servants, gave them eight thousand 
rupees, and said, “ Go and fetch me water from tlie Glitter- 
ing Well.” The servants went at once to the dry we^ in the 
jungle. There they found the prince, who asked them what"’ 
they wanted. Here are eight thousand rupce.s,” they said ; 
“and the king has ordered us to bring him water from fhe 
Glittering Well.” “ Come in three weeks, and I wiy give it to 
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yo\xT said the king's son. He took to his mothers the eight 
thousand rupees which the servants had given him^ apd said 
to them, “ lake care of these rupees, for I am going away 
for a little ^hile.” Then he got his horse ready and mounted 
it, and'' made many salaams to his mothers. The' tiger-cub 
said to him, Take me with you this time. Last time you 
only took the eagle. Now we will both go with you.’’ 

So he rode off ; and the eaglet ilew above his head and 
the young tiger ran by his side. It took him a week to get 
to fairies’ country, and then he came to a beautiful 
smooth plain, in which was a garden, but no house. In 
the middle of this garden was the (IliUering Well. Tt was 
a deep weh, and the water sprang up out of it like a fountain, 
and then fell back into the well, and the water shone and 
sparkled as if it were gold, and silver, and diamonds. This 
is why it was called the Glittering Well. 

The prince dipped his jar in the well, and Jangkatar put 
up her hand and cauglit him. She dragged him into the 
water and swallowed him whole. Then the young eagle 
flew down into the well, seized Jangkatar in his talons, and 
took her out and threw her on the ground. The tiger-cub 
rushed at her instantly, tore her open, and ])ullc(.l the, king’s 
son out of her. Ikit he was half dead. 'Fhe cub and the 
eaglet lay down on him to warm him, and when they had 
warmed him, lie was belter. 

‘‘ \\' e have saved you,” they said to him, “ But for us 
you Avould have died.” The young prince thanked them 
and caressed tltem. “ It is quite true,” he said; “without 
you 1 should have died.” Then he filled his jar with water, 
and mounted his horse and rode home. He made salaams 
. to his seven mothers, with whom all this tiny" the demon’s 
daughter had stayed. He batlied his mothers’ eyes with the 
water from the Glittering Well, and then they saw perfectly 
once more. 
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He took a little of the water, and wtnt to wait for tlic 
king’s servants by. the dry jungle well, and he was very 
happy minking that now his mothers could sec^. He gave 
the water to the king’s servants, who took it to tlie^king, and 
the king gave it to liis demon-wife, and she was very suM and 
angry, for she knew the boy must have killed her sister, the 
guardian of the Glittering Well. 

Whjgn a whole month had passed, and he had not been 
sent on any more errands, the king’s son said to himself, 

“ Good ; now nothing more is going to liappen to me. I dm 
not to be sent anywhere else.” So he bought a fine horse 
and grand clothes, and rode to the king’s court-house. He 
went in, and seated himself at the king’s right hai.yl ; but he 
made no salaam to the king, and spoke to no one. This 
he did c\\:ry day for three days. Everybody was wondering 
who this l:)oy was, and why he never made any saiaam to 
the king. 

On the fourth day, as he sat at the king’s riglit hand, the 
king asked him, “ Whose child are you ? Where do you 
come from ? Where are you going ? ” The young prince 
answered, “See, king, I am a merchant’s son ; my ship has 
been wrecked, and .1 want to find service with some one.’’ 
“ What can you do ? ” asked the king. “ I don't know any 
trade,” said his son; “but I can tell you a story.” “What 
wages do you want? ” said the king. “ One thousand rupees 
a day,” answered the boy. “ I shall only stay a short time 
in your country.” “ Good,” said the king ; “ 1 will give you 
one thousand rupees a day, and a servant to wait on you 
besides. So come every day to my court ‘house, and tell 
me your story.” 

The prince told the king his own story. He began frpin^ 
where the king found the beautiful demon-girl crying in the 
jungle, and ended it where his demon-wife cried and erjed 
for her sister Jangkatar. It took him three weeks to tell the 
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story ; and when he had finished it, the king knew that he 
himself was the king in the story, and that this boy /fVas his 
own son. How can I find my seven queens again?” he 
said. ‘‘ iV you will kill this wicked demon-woman they will 
corne'oack to you,” said his son. The king was very sad, 
and thought, My seven wives and my boy must have suf- 
fered very much.” Then he loved his son, and was very 
happy that he had found him. He ordered his servants to 
dig a deep pit in the jungle, so deep that should his deinon- 
wiVe take her demon form vrhen put into it, only her head 
would be above it. He thought that if her body were buried 
in^the ground she would not be able to do them much harm 
while they were shooting her. Then he, and his son, and 
his servants took their guns and bows and arrows, and took 
the demon with them to the deep pit. She went quite 
quietly, 'though she knew they were going to kill her. Since 
Jangkatars death she had been very quiet and sad. And 
now she thought, “ That boy will most certainly kill me as he 
has killed my sister and brother. He is stronger than 1 
am. I have no one else to send him to : and if I had, he 
could not be killed. What is the use of my trying to save 
myself?” So she went along quite quietly, looking^like a 
beautiful girl. Sh<?:ilet them p^it her into the pit, and shoot 
her to death with their guns and bows and arrows. 'I'hen 
they filled the pit up with earth. 

The king went to his seven wives, and begged them to 
forgive him. He brought them, his son, and the demon’s 
daughter homeHo his palace. I.ater the king married his 
son to the demon’s daughter, and every one was glad. 

But the king grieved that his six other sons were dead 

Told by Muniyd. 
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THE FAN prince/ 

N a country there lived a king who had a wife jind 
seven daughters. One day lie called all his 
daughters to him, and said to them, My children, 
who gives you food ? and by whose permission do you eat 
it?^’ Six of them answered, ‘‘ Father, you gi\e us food; 
and by your permission we eat it/^ But the seventh and 
youngest said, “ Father, God gives me my food ; and by 
my own permission I eat it/' This answer made her father 
and mother very angry with their youngest daughter. 
They said, “We will not let our youngest child stay with us 
any longer." And her father called some servants and said 
to' them, “Get a palanquin ready, and put my youngest 
daughter into it ; then carry her away to the jungle, and there 
leave^her. 

The servants got the palanquin ready, put the youngest 
princess into it, and carried her into the jungle. There 
they put the palanquin down and said to her, “ We are 
going to drink some water." “ Go home now," said the girl, 
“ as my father ordered you to do." They left her, therefore, 
in the jungle alone, and went back to the k'ng’s palace. 

The girl prayed to God and worshipped him ; then she 
went to sleep for a little while in her palanquin. When she 
awoke, it wag evening, and she found in her palaiKiuin a , 
jar of water and some food on a plate which God had sent 
her while she slept. She knew that God had sent her /his 
ryce dinner, and thanked him and worshipped lum. Then 
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she bathed her face and hands in a little of the water, and 
ate and drank, and went to sleep quietly in her palanc^in as 
night had v^oine. 

This little princess had always been a very gentle girl, and 
had always done what was right, and been very good, so 
God loved her dearly. While she slept, therefore, he made 
a beautiful palace for her on the jungle-plain where she 
was lying in her palanquin. God made a garden and^ tank 
fos her, too. When the princess woke in the morning, and 
got out of her palanquin, she saw the palace standing by 
it\ tank in a beautiful garden. “ I never saw that palace 
before,” she said. “ It was not here last night.” .She went 
into the g^irden, and servants met her and made her salaams. 
The palace was far finer than her fatlier’s ; and when she 
went into it she found it full of servants. “ To whom does 
this palace belong ? ” she asked “ To you,” they answered. 
“ God made all this for you last night, and he sent us to 
wait on you and be your servants.” (Now, they were all 
men, not angels, that God had sent to take care of her.) 
The princess thanked God, and worshipped him. 

A few days later, her father heard that in the jungle to 
which he had sent her a beautiful palace and garden and 
tank had suddenlj'^ appeared, «and that in this palace she 
was living; and he said, Yes: my daughter told me the 
truth : it is God who gives us everything. I know it is he 
who gave her this beautiful house.” So some time passed, 
and the princess lived in her palace in the jungle ; but her 
father did not |o to see her. 

One day he said to himself, To-day I will go and eat 
the ain in another country, and I will go by water.” So he 
-’“Ordered a boat to be got ready, and he went to his six 
daughters, and told them he was going away for a little 
while. “ What would you like me to bring you from this 
other country ? ” he said. ‘‘ I will bring you anything you 
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would like to have.’* Some of them wanted jewels, a 
neckl^be, a pair of eaiTings, and so on. ; and some wanted 
silk stuffs for saris and other clothes. I'hen^the king 
remembered his youngest child, and thought, I mujft send 
to her, and see what she would like.” He’ called .one of 
his servants, and told him to go to the jungle to his youngest 
daughter and say, “ Your father is going to eat the air of 
another country. He wislies to know what you would like 
him to bring back for you.” * 

The servant found the little princess reading her prayer- 
book. He gave her the king’s message. “ She said, “Safer” 
(that is 7uait)^ for she meant him to wait for her ^answer till 
she had finished reading her prayers. The servant, however, 
did not understand, but went away at once to the king and 
told him, “ Your daughter wants you to bring he*; Sabr.” 
“Sabr?” said the king; “what is Sabr? Never, mind, I 
will see if I can find any Sabr ; and if I do, I will bring it 
for her.” 

The king then went in his boat to another country. 
There he stayed for a little while and bought the jewels 
and silks for his six elder daughters. When he thought he 
shoulcif like to go home again, he went ^ down to his boat 
and got into it. But the boat would not move, because he 
had forgotten one thing ; the thing his youngest .daughter 
had asked for. 

Suddenly he remembered he had not got any Sabr. So 
he gave one of his servants four thousand rupees, and told 
him to go on shore, and go through the bazar, and try and 
find the Sabr, and he was to give the four thousand rupees 
for it. 

The man wl^nt to the bazar and asked every one if they 
had Sabr to sell. Then he asked if they could tell him 
what it was. “ No,” they said, “but our king’s son is called 
Sabr ; you had better speak to him.” • 

> 9’2 
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The servant went to Prince Sabr. “ Our king’s youngest 
daughter,” he said, ‘‘has asked her-fatlier to brifig her 
Sabr, and^the king has given me four thousand rupees to 
buy ib for her ; but I cannot get any, and no one knows 
what it is.” The prince said, “ Very good. Give this little 
box to your king, and tell him to give it to his youngest 
daughter. But it is only the princess who has asked for 
Sabr who is to open the box.” Then he told the man to 
keep the four thousand rupees as a present from him. 

The servant went back to the boat to the king and gave 
hhii the box, saying, “ In this is the Sabr,” and he told him 
Prince SaJ)r said no one but the youngest princess was to 
open it. And now the boat moved (]uite easily, and the 
king journeyed home safely. 

He gave his six eldest daughters tlie presents he had 
brought for them, and sent the little box to his youngest 
daughter. She said, “ My father has sent me this. I will 
look at it by and by.” Then she put it away and forgot it. 
At the end of a month she found the little l^ox, and thought, 
“ I will see what my father has sent me,” and opened the 
box. In it WMS a most lovely little fan. vShe was very 
much pleased, and fanned herself with it, ami at bnce a 
beautiful prince stood before Ker. 

The princess w^as delighted. “ Who are you ? Where 
did you come from?” she said. “My name is Prince 
Sabr,” he answered. “Your fother came to my father’s 
country, and l^e said you had asked him to bring you Sabr, 
so I gave him this little fan for you. I am obliged to come 
to whoever uses this little fan with the right side turned out- 
wMids!' And when you want me to go away,. you must turn 
the right side of the fan towards you and thei'i fan yourself 
with it.” The little princess said, “Very good. And so 
your name is Prince Sabr?” They talked together for 
some tinv^. Then she turned her fan, so that the wrong 
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side was outside, and fanned herself with it, and the prince 
disapi^eared. ‘ . 

This went on for a month. The princess used lo fan her- 
self with the right side turned outwards, and then ^Prince 
Sabr came to her. When she turned her fan wTong side 
outwards and fanned herself, then he vanished. 

One day the prince said to her, ‘‘ I should like to marry 
you.^ Will you marry me?” Yes,” she answered. Then 
she wrote a letter to her father and mother and six sisters, 
in which she said, “ Come to my wedding. I am going to 
marry Prince Sabr.” They all came. Her father was ^pry 
glad that she married Prince Sabr, and said, “1 see it is true 
that God loves my youngest daughter.” • 

The day of the wedding her six sisters said to her, “ To- 
day we will not let the servants make your bed. We will 
make it ourselves for you.” “ 1 have plenty of servants to 
make it,” she said ; but you can do so if you like.” Her 
sisters went to make the bed. They took a glass bottle and 
ground it into a powder, and they spread the powder all over 
the side where Prince Sabr was to lie. This they did because 
they were angry at their youngest sister being married, 
while# they, who were older, were not married, and they 
thought, being her ciders, they should* have married first, 
especially as they had lived in their father's palace, and been 
cared for, wdiile she was cast out in the jungle. 

When the wedding was over, and Prince Sabr and his 
wife had gone to bed, the prince became very ill, from the 
glass powder going into his flesh. “Tun? your fan the 
wrong way and fan yourself quickly, that I may go home 
to my father's^ country,” he said to her, “for I am Mery ill, 
and dare not*remain here.” So she fanned herself at once 
with the fan turned the wrong way. Then he went home 
to his father, and was very ill for a long while. The i^or 
princess knew nothing of the glass powder. ^ 
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Her father and mother and sisters went home after the 

wedding, and left the princess alone in h’er palace, livery 
day she turned her fan the right side outwards and fanned 
and fanned herself ; but Prince Sabr never came. He was 
far too ill. One day she cried a great deal, and was very, 
very sad. ‘‘ Why does my prince not come to me?’* she 
said, “ I don’t know where he is, or what has become of 
him.” That night she hj\d a dream, and in her dream she 
sav Prince Sabr lying vciy ill on his bed. 

When she got up in the morning she tliought she must go 
and try to find her prince. So she took off all her beautiful 
clothes and jewels, and put on a yogi's dress. Then she 
mounted a‘ horse and set out in the jungle. No one knew 
she was a woman, or that she was a king’s daughter ; every 
one thought she was a man. 

She rode on till night, and then she had come to another 
jungle. Here slie got off her horse, and took it under a tree. 
She lay dowm under the tree and w^ent to sleep. At midnight 
she wasawakened by the chatteringof a parrot and a maind^ who 
came and sat on the tree knowing she was lying underneath. 

The maind said to the i)arrot, “ Parrot, tell me something.” 
The parrot said, ‘‘ Prince Sabr is very, very ill in hi% own 
country. The day* he was married, the bride’s six sisters 
took a glass bottle and ground it to powder. Then they 
spread the powder all over the prince’s bed, so that when 
he lay down it got into'his flesh. The glass powder has made 
liini very ill.” “ What will make him well ?” said the maind/ 
“ what will cure\iim ? ” “ No doctors can cure him,” said the 
parrot ; “ no medicine wall do him any good : but if any one 
slept uuder this tree, and took some of the earth from under 
-it, and mixed it with cold water, and rubbed it all over Prince 
Sabr, he would get well.” 

All this the princess he^d. She got up and longed for 
morning to come. When it was day she took some of the 
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eartfe, mounted her horse, and rode off. * She went on till she 
came^o Prince Sabr’s country. Then she asked to whom 
the country^ belonged ; she was told it was Prifice SabPs 
father's country, “ but Prince Sabr is very ill." 

“ I am a yogi," said the princess, “and I. can cur^ him." 
This was told to the king, Prince Sabr’s father. “That 
is very good," he said. “Send the yogi to me." So the 
little* princess went to the king, who said to her, “My son 
is very, very ill ; make him well" “Yes," she said, “ I viH 
make him well. Bring me some cold w\ater." 

They brought her tlie cold water, and she mixed it with 
the earth slie had got from under the tree. Tliis slie riiCbed 
all over the prince. For three days and nights*she rubbed 
him with it. After that he got better, and in a week he 
was quite well. He was able to talk, and could ^valk about 
as usual. 

Then the yogi said, “Now I will go back to my own 
country," But the king said to her, “ First you must let me 
give you a present You shall have anything that you like. 
As many horses, or sepoys, or rupees as you want you shall 
have ; for you have made my son well." “ I want nothing 
at allj" said the princess, “ but Prince Sabr’s ring, and the 
handkerchief he has with Jiiis name worked on it" She 
had given him both these things on their wedding day. 
Prince Sabr's father and mother went to their son and begged 
him to give the handkerchief and ring to the yogi ; and he 
did so quite willingly. “ For," he thought, “were it not for 
that yogi, 1 should never see my dear princess again." 

The yogi took the ring and handkerchief and went home. 
When she got there, she took off her yogi’s dress ^nd put 
on her own^beautiful clothes. Then she turned her fan. 
right side outwards, and fanned herself with it, and imme- 
diately her Prince Sabr stood by her. Why did yoi^not 
come to me before ? " she said. “ I have been fanning and 
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fanning myself.” “ I was very ill, and could not come,” 
said Prince Sabr. “ At last a yogi camq and made meAvell, 
and as a teward I gave him my ring and handkerchief” 
“ It was no yogi,*’ said the princess. “ It was I who came 
to you and made you well. ’ “ You 1 ” said the prince. “Oh, 
no \ it was a yogi. You were sitting liere in your palace 
while the yogi came and cured me.” “ No, indeed,” she 
said \ “ I was the yogi. .See, is not this your ring ? i^ not 
thi.% your handkerchief with your name worked on it ? ” 
Then he believed her, and she told him of her dream, and 
her journey in the yogi’s dress, and the birds’ talk/ and all 
that had happened. 

And Prin'ce Sabr was very happy that his wdfe had done 
so much for him, and they lived happily together. 

, Told by Muniya. 
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H6®g]N a country there was a gr«iin merchant's>tson, whose 
hither and mother loved him so dearly that t!Tiey 
did not let him do anything but play and amuse 
himself while they worked for him. They never taught him 
any trade, or anything at all ; for they never reflected that 
they might die, and that then lie would have trr work for 
himself. When he was old enough to be married, they 
found a wife for him, and married him to her. Then they 
all lived happily together for some years till the father and 
mother both died. 

Their son and his wife lived, for awhile on the pice his 
fatherland mother had left him. But the wife grew sadder 
and sadder every day, for thi? pice grew fewer and fewer. 
She thought, “ What shall we do when they are all gone ? 
My husband knows no tode, and can do no work.^' One 
day when she was looking very sorrowful, her husband asked 
her, ‘‘What is the matter? Why are you so unhappy?^' 
“ W’e have hardly any pice left,” she answefed, “and what 
shall we do when we have eaten the few we have ? You 
know no trade, and can do no work.” “ Never min<^,” said 
her husband, J I can do some work,” 

So one day when there were hardly any pice left, he took 
an axe, and said to his wife, “ I am going out to-daj to 
work. Give me my dinner to take with me, and I will eat 
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it out of doors.*' She gave him some food, w'ondering *what 
work he had; but she did not ask him. 1 

He wei-^t to a jungle, where he stayed all day, and where he 
ate his dinner. All day long he wandered from tree to tree, 
saying* to each, “ May I cut you down?*’ But not a tree 
in the jungle gave him any answer : so he cut none down, 
and went home in the evening. His wife did not ask where 
he had been, or what he had done, and he said nothing to her. 

The next day he again asked her for food to take with 
him to eat out of doors, for,” he said, “ I am going to work 
all day.” She did not like to ask him any questions, but 
gaVe him the food. And he took his axe, and went out to 
a jungle which Avas on a different side to the one he had 
been to yesterday. In this jungle also he went to every tree, 
and said to it, May I cut you doAvn ? ” No tree answered 
him ; so* hw ate his dinner and came home. 

The next day he went to a third jungle on the third side. 
There, too, he asked each tree, May I cut you down ? ” 
But none gave him any answer. He came home therefore 
very sorrowful. 

On the fourth day he went to a jungle on the fourth side. 
All day long he went from tree to tree, asking each, “ May 
I cut you down ? None answered. At la.st, towards even- 
ing, he went and stood under a mango-tree. “ May I cut 
you down ? ” he said to it. “ Yes, cut me down,” answered 
the tree. God loved the merchant’s son and wished him to 
grow a great man, so he ordered the mango-tree to let itself 
be cut down. • 

Now the grain merchant’s son was happy, for he was quite 
sure he could make a bed, if he only had some wood ; so he 
hewed down the mango-tree, put it on his heajl, and carried 
it home. His wife saw him coming, and said to herself, 
“ Ife is bringing home a tree ! What can he be going to 
do with a tree? ” 
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Nt^xt mornihg he took the tree into ‘One of the rooms of 
his hdtise. He told Jbis wife to put food and w^ater to last him 
for a week in this room, and to make a fire in it. 1 Then he 
w^ent up to the room, and said to her, “ You are not to come 
in here for a whole week. You arc not to canie nearliie till 
I call you/' Then he went into the room and shut the door. 
The whole week long his wife wondered what he could be 
doing all alone in that room. “ I cannot see into it," she said 
to herself," and I dare not open the door. 1 wonder wljat 
he is about." 

By the end of the week the grain merchant's son had carved 
a most beautiful bed out of the mango-tree. Such a beauti- 
ful bed had never been seen. Then he called hi*; wife, and 
when she came he told her to open the door, and when she 
opened it he said, See what a beautiful bed I have made." 

“ Did you make that bed ? " she said. ‘‘ Oh, wharrtJeautiful 
bed it is ! I never saw such a lovely bed 1 " 

He rested that day, and on the day following he took the 
bed to the king's palace, and sat down with it ])efore the 
palace gate. The king's seiwants all came to look at the bed. 
“ AVhat a bed it is ! ” they said. “ Did any one ever see such 
a bedj It is a beautiful bed. Is it yours ? " they asked the 
merchant's son. “ Is it for sale ? Who made it ? Did you 
make it ? ” But he said, “ I wall not answer any of your 
questions. I will not S[)eak to any of you, I will only 
s)>eak to the king.” So the servants went to the king and 
said to him, There is a man at your gate with a most 
beautiful bed. But he will not speak to any»of us, and says 
he will only speak to you.” “ Very good,” said the king ; 

“ bring him to me.” , 

When the gyain merchant's son came before the king with . 
his bed, the king asked him, Is your bed for sale ? ” “ Yes,” 
he said. “What a beautiful bed it is 1 ” said the king. “ VJho 
made it ? ” “ 1 did,” he said. “ I made it myself.” “ How 
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much do yo^^ant fb]^? ” said tl|e feiu^ ^^ ©ne thou|j^ 
rupees/^ an^tvered^thii soiiii That 

deal for tlie bed'/^j^id the I will hot take lesg,” said 

the merchant’s sohi , ^ Good, "said the king, ^‘ I will give you 
the thousand rupees,” So he took the bed, and the merchants 
son said to him, The first night you pass’d^ i Vdo not go to 
sleep. Take care to keep awake, and you will hear aud see 
something.” Then he took the rupees home to his%ife, 
w’ho was frightened when she saw them. “ Are those your 
rupees? ” she said. ‘MVhere did you find such a quantity 
of rupees ? ” The king gave them to me for my bed,” he 
saict “ I am not a thief ; I did not steal them.” I'hen she 
was happyx 

That night the king lay down on his bed, and at ten 
o’clock he heard one of tlie bed’s legs say to the other legs, 

Listen,* you three. I am going out to see the king’s country. 
Do you all stand firm while I am away, and take care not to 
let the king fall” ‘Kjood,” the three legs answered; “go 
and eat the air, and we will all stand fast, so tliat the king 
does not fall while you are away.” 

Then tlie king saw the leg leave the bed, and go out of 
his room door. "J'hc leg went out to a great plain, anc^there 
it saw two snakes *quarreiling* together. One snake said, 
“ I will bite the king.” The other said, “ I will bite him.” 
The first said, “ No, you won’t ; I will climb on to his bed 
and bite him.’' “That you will never do,” said the second. 
“You cannot climb on to his bed; but I will get into his 
shoe, and then* when he puts it on to-morrow morning, I 
will bite his foot.” 

The* bed-leg came back and told the other legs what it 
.had seen and heard. “ If the king will stake his shoe 
before he puts it on to-morrow morning,” it said, “ he will 
sect a snake drop out of it.” The king heard all that was 
said. 
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the jfeecond bed-le^^ will ^^out and eat 
tH(^ air ibf the, -country. ^ Do ydu^ll stahd firm while 
I am aSvay*” Go^” the others answerisd -^ ‘‘‘wtMvill take 
care the king does not fali/V The second bed-leg thtyi went 
out, and went to another plain on which stood a very old 
palace belonging to the king, and the wind told it the palace 
was so ruinous that it would fall and kill the king the first 
time^e went into it : the king had never once had it repaired. 
So it came back and told the three other legs all about ihe 
palace and what the wind had said. “ If I were the king,’' 
said the second bed-leg, I would have that jxdace yujled 
down. It is quite ready to fall ; and the first time the king 
goes into it, it will fall on him and kill him.”* The king 
lay, and listened to everything. As it happened, he had 
forgotten all about bis old palace, and hud notjroju^' n'CSr it 
for a long time. 

Then the third bed-leg said, “ Now 1 will go out and 
see all the fun I can. Stand firm, you three, while I am 
awMy.” He went to a jnngle-])lain on which lived a yogi. 
Now there was a sarai^ not far off in which lived a woman, 
the wife of a sepoy, whose husband had gone a year ago to 
anothtT country, leaving her in the sarai. She was so fond 
of the yogi, that she used t6 come and talk to him every 
night. That very day her husband came l.)ack to her, and. 
therefore it was later than usual when she got to the yogi ; 
so he was very vexed wdth her. “ How late you arc to-night,” 
he said. “ It is not my fault,” she answered. ‘‘ My husband 
came home to-day after having been away a year, and he 
kept me.” “Which of us do you love best?” asked the 
yogi; “ your , husband or me?” “I love you be^n,” said 
the woman. • “ 'rhen,” said the yogi, “ go home and cut* 
off your husband’s head, and bring it here for me to see.” 

^ That is, a resting-place for travellers, composed oi a number of 
small houses in a Mailed enclosure. ^ 
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The sepoy’s wife went straight to the sarai, cut ojr her 
husband’s head, and brought it to tkS yogi. . . “ What a 
wicked woman you are to do such a thing at niy bidding ! ” 
he said. “Go away at once. You are a wicked woiiftan, 
and I do not -want to vSec you.” She took the head home, 
set it again on the body and began to cry. All the people 
in the sarai came to see what was the matter. “ Thieves 
have been here,” she said, “and have killed my luisband, 
arid cut off his head,” and then she cried again. Tlio third 
bed-leg now went back to the palace, and told the others all 
it had seen and heard. The king lay still and listened. 

The fourth l:)cd-lcg next went out to see all it could, and 
it came to a plain on which were seven thieves, who had 
just been into the king’s palace, and had carried off his 
daughter on her bed fast asleep ; and there she lay still 
sleeping! I’hey had, too, been into the king’s treasury and 
had taken all his rupees. The fourth bed-leg came quickly 
back to the palace, and said to the other three legs, “ Now, 
if the king were wise he would get up instantly and go to 
the plain. For some tliieves are there with his daughter 
and all his rupees which they have just stolen out of his 
palace. If he only made haste and went at once, he would 
get them again.” *' 

The king got up that minute, and called his servants and 
some sepoys, and set off to the plain. He shook his shoe 
before he put it on, and out tumbled the snake (the other 
had quietly gone into the jungle, and not come to the palace) ; 
so he saw that the first bed-leg had spoken the trutli. 

When he reached the plain he found his daughter and his 
rupees,.>and brought them back to his palace. 'Fhe princess 
slept all the time, and did not know what had-happened to 
her. The king saw the fourth leg had told the truth. The 
thi&i^es he could not catch, for they all ran away when they 
saw him coming with his sepoys. 
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Th> king sent men to the old palace to pull it down. 
They found it was just going to fall, and would have fiillen 
on any one'who had entered it, and crushed him.* So the 
seedhd bed-leg had told the truth. ^ 

When the king was sitting in his court-house he lieard 
how during the night thieves had gone into the sarai and 
killed a sej.^oy there and cut off his head. Then he sent for 
the s^oy’s wife, and asked her who- had killed her husband. 

Thieves, she said. The king was very angry, for he was 
sure the third bed-leg had told the truth as the other three 
legs had done. So he ordered the man to be buried ; and 
bade his servants make a great wooden j)ile on the plain, 
and take the woman and burn her on it. They \fere not to 
leave her as long as she was alive, but to -wait till she was 
dead. - 

‘.r-.ar 

He next sent for the gram merchant's son, and said to 
him, “ Had it not been for your bed, I should this morn- 
ing have been bitten by a snake ; and, perhaps, killed by my 
old palace falling on me, as I did not know it was ready to 
fall, and so might have gone into it. My daughter would 
certainly have been stolen from me ; and a wicked woman 
been s4ill alive. So now, to-morrow, bring as many carts as 
you like, and I will give yoif as a present as many rupees 
as you can take away on them in half a day.” 

Early the next morning the merchant’s son brought his 
cart and look away on them as many rupees as he could in 
half a day. His wife was delighted when she saw the money, 
and said, “ My husband only worked for one week, and 
yet he earned all these rupees I ” And they lived always 
happily. 

"JJold by Muniyd, February 2311!, 1S79. 
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pAnwpattI R-An1. *■ 

iaci 3 aH|N a country a big fair was held, to which came a great 
Rg ttU people and Rajas fi*om all the countries 

round. Among them was a Raja who brought his 
daughter \rith him. Opposite their tent another tent was 
pitched, in \vhich lived a Raja’s son. He was very beauti- 
fuY>' so was the little Rani, the other Raja’s daughter. 

Now7ffie Raja’s son and tlie Raja’s daughter did not even 
know each other’s names, but tliey looked at each other a 
great deal, and each thought the other very beautiful. 
“ How lovely the Raja’s daughter is I ’’ thought the prince. 
“ How beautiful the Raja’s son is ! ” thouglit tlie princess. 

They lived opposite each other for a whole month, and all 
that time they never spoke to each other nor did th^ speak 
of each other to aliiy one. But they thought of each other 
a great deal. 

When the month was over, the little Rani’s father said he 
would go back to his own country. The Raja’s son sat in 
his tent and watched tlie servants getting ready the little 
Rdni’s palancfUin. As soon as the princess herself was 
dressed and ready for the journey, she came out of her tent, 
and took a rose in her hand. She first put the rose to her 
teeth; then sJie stuck it behind her ear; ancidastly, she laid 
it at her feet. All this time the Rdjd’s son sat in his tent 
aisfi looked at her. Then she got into her palanquin and 
was carried away 
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Rajd’s son was now very sad. * Plow lovely the 
princess is ! ” he thought. And I do not know her name, 
or her father’s name, or the name of her country. * So how 
can 4 ever find her? I shall never see her again. He 
was very sorrowful, and determined he would go home to 
his country. When he got home he laid himself down on 
his bed, and night and day he lay there. He would not eat, 
or driflk, or batlne, or change his clothes. This made his 
father and mother very unhappy. They went to him oftehj 
and asked him, “ What is the matter with you ? Are you 
ill ? ” “ I want nothing,” he would answer. I don’t wjyit 

any doctor, or any medicine.” Not one word did he say to 
them, or to any one else, about the lovely little Rflni. 

The son of the Raja’s kotwdl ^ was the prince’s great 
friend. The two had always gone to school to^th^^r^TlJI 
had there read in the same book ; they had always bathed, 
eaten, and played together. So when the prince had been 
at home for two days, and yet had not been to school or 
seen his friend, the kotwal’s son grew' very anxious. Why 
does the prince not come to school ? ” he said to himself. 
“ He has been here for two days, and yet I have not seen 
him. will go and find out if anything is the matter. 
Perhaps he is ill.” * ' 

He w’^ent, therefore, to see the prince, who was lying very 
miserable on. his bed. “ Why do you not come to school ? 
Are you ill ? ” asked his friend. “ Oh, it is nothing,” said the 
prince. Tell me what is the matter,” said the kotwal’s son ; 
but the Raja’s son w'ould not answer. “ Have you told any 
one what is the matter with you?” said the kotwal’s son. 
“ No,” answered the prince. “ Then tell me,” said his 
friend ; tell the truth : what is it that troubles you?” 

Well,” said the prince, ‘‘ at the fair there was a Raja who 
had a most beautiful daughter. They lived in a tent opposite 
^ The chief police officer in a town. ^ 
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mine, and I used td see her every day. She is so bea^dful ! 
But I do not know her name, or her fa therms name, or her 
country’s'name ; so how can I ever find her ? ” “I will take 
you to her,” said his friend ; only get up and bathe,i^and 
eat,” ^ How. can you take me to her?” said the prince. 

You do not even know where she is ; so how can you 
take me to her ? ” Did she never speak to you ? ” said the 
kotwal’s son. “ Never,” said the prince. “ But whe^ she 
was going away, just before she got into her palanquin, 
she took a rose in her hand ; and first she put this rose to 
her teeth ; then she stuck it behind her ear : and then she 
laid it at her feet.” “ Now I know all about her,” said his 
friend. ‘When she put the rose to her teeth, .she meant to 
tell you her father^s name was Raja Dant [Raja Tooth] ; 
w*ki'n,^she put it behind her ear she meant you to know her 
countr^'lfame was Karnatak [on the ear] ; and when she 
laid the rose at her feet, she meant that her name was 
Panwpatti [Foot-leaf]. Get up; bathe and dress, eat and 
drink, and we will go and find her.” 

The prince got up directly, and told his fixther and mother 
•he was going for a few days to eat the air of another countr)\ 
At first they forbad his going ; but then they reflected that 
he had been very*ill, and that perhaps the air of another 
country might make him well ; so at last they consented. 
The prince and his friend had two horses saddled and 
bridled, and set off together. 

At the end of a month they arrived in a country where 
they asked (a^ they had asked in every other country through 
which they had ridden), “ What is the name of this country ? ” 
“ Karnatak ” [the Carnatic]. “ What is your Raja’s name ?” 
“Raja Dant.” Then the two friends wcje glad. They 
stopped at an old woman’s house, and said to her, “ Let us 
sfeay with you for a few days. We are men from another 
country and do not know where to go in this place,” The 
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old \>pman said, ^‘You may stay with* me if you like, I 
live ail alone, and there is plenty of room for you.^’ 

After two or three days the kotwdrs son said Vo the old 
wouj^n, Has your Raja a daughter ? ” “ Yes,’’ she answered ; 
“ he has a daughter ; her name is Panwpatti Kdni.” Can 
you go to see her?” asked the kotwal’s son. “.Yes,” 
she said, “ I can go to see her. 1 was her* nurse, and she 
drank my milk. It is the Raja wlio gives me my house, and 
my food, and clothes — everything that I have.” “ Then 
and see her,” said the kotwal’s son, “ and tell her that the 
prince whom she called to her at the fair has come.” 

The old woman went up to the palace, and saw Ihc 
princess. After they had talked together for somf time, she 
said to the little Rani, “ The prince you called to you at the 
fair is come.” “ Good,” she said ; “ tell him to come to^^e 
me to-night at t'welve o’clock. He is not to com# ::vchirough 
the door, but through the window.” (This she said because 
she did not want her father to know that the j)rince had 
come, until slie had made up her mind whether she would 
marry him.) 

The old woman went home and told the kotwal’s son 
what the Princess Panwpatti said. That night the prince 
went to see lier, and every pight for three or four nights 
he went to talk with her for an hour. Then she told her 
mother she wished to be married, and her mother told her 
father. Her father asked whom she wished to marry, and .she 
said, “ The Raja’s son who lives in rny nurse’s house.” Her 
father said she might marry him if she liked; so the wed- 
ding was held. The kotwal’s son went to the wedding, and 
then returned to the old woman’s house ; but the prince 
lived in the Rt^'a’s palace. 

Here he stayed for a month, and all that time he never saw 
his friend. At last lie began to fret for him, and ivas vefv 
unhappy. “ What makes you so said ? ’ ’ said Pdnwpatti Rani. 
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“ I am sad because 'I have not seen my friend for a ^'hole 
month/' answered her husband. I must go and see him." 

Yes, go*and see him/' said his wife. The Rajd's son went 
to the old woman's house, and there he stayed a week, fg» he 
was so* glad to see the kotwal’s son. Then he returned to 
his wife. Now she thought he would only liave been away 
a day, and was very angry at his having stayed so long from 
her. ‘‘ How could you leave me for a whole week ? ” she said 
to- him. “ I had not seen my friend for a month," he 
answered. Panwpatti Rani did not let her husband see how 
angry she was ; hut in her heart she thought, I am sure 
he loves his friend best,” 

The prince remained with her for a month. Then he 
said, I must go and see my friend.” This made her 
vovijr- 4 ?ngry indeed. However, she said, Good ; go and 
sec yoiitlffend, and I will make you some delicious sweet- 
meats to take him from me.” She set to work, and made 
the most tempting sweetmeats she could ; only in each she 
put a strong poison, 'Fhen she wrapped them in a beauti- 
ful handkerchief, and her husband took them to the kot- 
wdl's son. My Rani has made you these iiersclf," he said 
to his friend, “and she sends you a great many salg.ams.” 
The Rajd's son knew nothing of the poison. 

The kotwdl’s son put the sweetmeats on one side, and 
said, Let us talk, and I will eat them by and by.” So 
they sat and talked for a long time. Then the kotwal’s son 
said, “ Your Rani herself made these sweetmeats for me? ” 
“Yes," said the Raja's son. His friend was very wise, and 
he thought, “ Pdnwpattii Rdni does not like me. Of that I 
am sure.” So he took some of the sweetmeats, and broke 
them into bits and threw them to the crowj. The crows 
came flying dowm, and all the crows who ate the sweetmeats 
di«d instantly. Then the kotwal's son threw a sweetmeat 
to a dog that was passing. The dog devoured it and fell 
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dead.' This put the RajaV son into great rage. I will 
never see my Rani again ! he exclaimed. Wha^ a wicked 
woinan she is to try and poison my friend — my friend 
wh^ I love so dearly : but for whom I should never have 
married her ! ” Tie would not go back to his wife, and .stayed 
in the old woman's house. The kotwal's son often told 
him Ije ought to return to his wife, but the prince would 
not do so. ‘‘ No,'*' he said, “ she is a wicked woman. Ycni 
never did her any evil or hurt ; yet she has tried to poison 
you. I will never see her again/' 

When a month had -passed, the kotwiil's son said to*the 
])rince, ‘‘You really must go back to Panwpatti Rdni ; she 
is your wife, ajid you must go to her, and take her away to 
your own country.” Still the Rajd's son declared he would 
never see her again. “If you would like to sqf soprctfiing 
that will please you,” said his friend, “ go back to your wife 
for one day ; and to-night ‘ when she is asleep ' you must take 
off all her jewels, and tie them up in a handkerchief, and 
bring them to me. But before you leave her you must wound 
her in the leg with this trident.” So saying, he gave him a 
small iron trident. 

Tin? prince w^ent back to the palace. ^His wife was very 
angry with him, though she did not show her anger. At 
night ‘ when she was fast asleep ' he took off all her jewels and 
tied them in a handkerchief, and he gave her a thrust in the 
leg with his trident. Then he went quickly back to his 
friend. The princess awoke .and found hen^elf badly hurt 
and alone ; and she saw that her jewels were all gone. In 
the morning* she told her father and mother that her jewels 
had been stokn \ but she said nothing about the wound 
in her leg, l^he king called his servants, and told them 
* a thief had come in the night and stolen his daughter's 
jewels, and he sent them to look for the thief and seize 
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That morning the kotwdrs son got up and dressed him- 
self like* a yogi. He made the prince put on common 
clothes such as every one wears, so that he could ngf be 
recognized, and sent him to the bazar to sell his wife’s 
jewels. He told' him, too, all he was to say. The pre- 
tended yogi wdnt to the river and sat down by it, and the 
Rdja’s son went through the bazar and tried to sell the 
j^^w'els. The Rdjd’s servants seized him immediately. “ You 
thief ! ” they said to him, what made you steal our Raja’s 
daughter’s jew^els ? ” ‘‘ I know nothing about the jew^'cls,” said 
th(* prince. “ I am no thief ; I did not steal them. The 
holy man,^who is my teacher, gave them to me to sell in the 
bazar for him. If you want to know anything more about 
tjjgm, you must ask him.” “ Where is this holy man ? ” said 
the sebtantJi. He is sitting by the river/’ said the Rdjd’s 
son. “ Let us go to him. 1 will show you where he is.” 

They all went down to the river, and there sat the yogi. 
‘‘ What is all this ? ” said the servants to him. “ Are you a 
yogi, and yet a thief? Why did you steal the little Rani’s 
jewels ? ” Are those the little Rdni’s jewels ? ” said the 
yogi. “ I did not steal them ; I did not know to wdiom they 
belonged. Listen,, and 1 will^tell you. Last night af twelve 
o’clock I was sitting by this river when a woman came down 
to it— a woman I did not know. She took a dead body out 
of the river, and began to eat it. This made me so angry, 
that I took all her jewels from her, and she ran away. I ran 
after her and ♦wounded her in the leg with my trident. I 
don’t know if she were your Raja’s daughter, or who she was ; 
but whoever she may be, she has the mark of the trident’s 
teeth m her leg.” 

The servants took the jewels up to the palace, and told the 
all the yogi had said. The Rdjd asked his wife whether 
tlte Princess Pdnwpatti had any hurt in her leg, and told her 
all the yogi’s story. The Rani went to see her daughter, 
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and found her lying on her bed and unable to get up from 
the pain she was in, and when she looked at her leg she saw 
the wound. She returned to the Raja and said to Aim, “ Our 
daiJ^hter has the mark of the trident's teeth in her 

The Rdja got very angry, and called his servants and said 
to them, Bring a palanquin, and take my .daughter at once 
to the jungle, and there leave her. She is a wdeked woman, 
who goes to the river at night to’ eat dead people, I will 
not have her in my house any more. Cast her out in the 
jungle.” The servants did as they were bid, and left 
Panwpatli Rani, crying and sobbing in the jungle, |:vt*‘t]y 
from the pain in her leg, and partly because she did not 
know where to go, and had no food or water. ♦ 

Meanwhile her husband and the kotwal’s son heard of 
her being sent into the jungle, so they returned to. ^Id 
woman's house and put on their own clothesT iheii they 
went to the jungle to find her. She was still crying, auddier 
husband asked her why she cried. She told him, and he 
said, “Why did you try to poison my friend ? You were 
very wicked to do so,” “ Yes,” said the kotwal's son ; “ Why 
did you try to kill me ? I have never done you any wrong 
or hurt you. It was I who told your husband wliat you 
meant by putting the rose lo your teeth, behind your ear, 
and at your feet. Without me he would never have found 
you, never have married you.” Then she knew at once who 
had brought all this trouble to her, and she was very sorry she 
had tried to kill her husband's friend. 

They all three now went home to her husband’s country ; 
and his father and mother were very glad indeed that their 
son had married a Rdja's daughter, and the Raja gave the 
kotwdl’s son'»a very grand present. 

The young Raja and his wife lived with his father and 
mother, and were always very happy together. * 

Told by Miiniyd, February, 1879. ^ 
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a country there was a merchant who traded In all 
kinds of merchandise, and used to make journeys 
from country to country in his boat to buy and sell 
his goods. , He one day said to his wife, I cannot stay at 
home any more, for I must go on a year’s journey to carry 
business. And he added, laughing, “ When I return 
I expe^to frad you have built me a grand well ; and also, 
as you are such a clever wife, to see a little son.” Then he 
got into his boat and went away. 

When he was gone his wife set to work, and she spun 
four hanks of beautiful thread with her own hands. Then 
she dressed herself in her prettiest clothes, and put on her 
finest jewels. “ I am going to the bazar,” she said to her 
ayahs, “ to sell this ^thread.” ‘iThat is not right,” said one 
of the ayahs. You must not sell your thread yourself, but 
let me sell it for you. What will your husband say if he 
hears you have been selling thread in the bazar ? ” “I will 
sell my thread myself,” answered the merchant’s wife. You 
could never sell* it for me.” 

So off she set to the bazar, and every one in it said, 
“ Whal; a beautiful woman that is ! ” At last the kotwal saw 
.her, and came to her at once. \ 

“What beautiful thread!” he said. “Is it for sale?” 
‘‘ Yjs,” she said. How much a hank ? ” said the kotwdl. 
“ Fifty rupees,” she answered, “ Fifty rupees ! Who will 
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ever give you fifty rupees^ for it?” “twill not sell it for 
less,” said the woman. “ I shall get fifty rupees for it.” 
“Well,” said the kotwal, “ I will give you the fifty rupees. 
CalM dine with you at your house ? ” “ Yes,” she answered, 
“ to-night at ten o'clock.” Then he took the thread and 
gave her fifty rupees. , 

Then she went away to another bazar, and there the king’s 
wazif saw her trying to sell her thread. “What lovely 
thread ! Is it for sale ? ” he said. “ Yes, at one hundred 
rupees the hank,” she answered. “ Well, I will give you 
one hundred rupees. Can I dine with you at your hou5^ ? ” 
said the wazi'r. “Yes,” she answered, “to-night at 
eleven o’clock.” “ Good,” said the wa/j'r ; “ hfre are the 
hundred rupees.” And he took the thread and went 
away. * ** 

The merchant’s wife now went to a third bazar, and there 
the king’s kazi saw her. “Is that beautiful thread for 
sale ? ” he asked. “ Yes,” she answered, “ for one hundred 
and fifty rupees.” “ I will give you the hundred and fifty 
rupees. Can I dine with you at your house ? ” “ Yes,*” she 
said, “to-night at twelve o’clock.” “ I will come,” said the 
ka/1 j “ Here are one hundred and fifty rupees.” So she 
took the rupees and gave hiifi the thread.' 

She set off with the fourth hank to the fourth bazar, and 
in this bazar was the king’s palace. The king saw her, and 
asked if the thread was for sale. “ Yes,” she said, “ for five 
hundred rupees.” “ Give me the thread,” said the king ; 
“ here are your five hundred rupees. Can I dine with 
you at your house ? ” “ Yes,” she said, “ to-night at two 
o’clock.” ^ * 

Then she went home and sent one of her servants to the 
bazar to buy her four large chests ; and she told her other 
servants that they w^ere to get ready four very good dintfers 
for her. Each dinner wras to be served in a difre^rent room ; 
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and one was to be ‘ready at ten o’clock that night, one at 
eleven, one at twelve, and one at two in the morning. The 
servant brought her four large chests, and she liad th^m 
placed^in four different rooms. ^ 

At ten o’clock the kotwal arrived. The merchant’s wife 
greeted him graciously, and they sat down and dined. After 
dinner she said to him, “ Can you play at cards ? ” ‘‘ Yes,” 
he answered. She broitght some cards, and they sat and 
pfayed till the clock struck eleven, when the doorkeeper 
came in to say, “ I’he wazir is here, and wishes to see you.” 
Thoikotwal was in a dreadful fright. Do hide me some- 
where,” he said to her. “ I have no place where you can 
hide in this^rooin,” she answered; '‘but in another room I 
have a big chest. I will shut you up in that if you like, and 
wazir is gone, I will let you out of it.” So she 
took him into the next room, and he got into one of the four 
big chests, and she shut down the lid and locked it. 

Then she Ixade the doorkeeper bring in the wazir, and 
they dined together. After dinner she said, “ Can you play 
at cards ? ” “ Yes,” said the wazir. She took out the cards, 
and they played till twelve o’clock, when the doorkeeper 
came to say the kazi had come to see her. “ Oh, hicte me ! 
hide me ! ” cried the w azir in a great fright. “ If you come 
to another room,” she said, “ I will hide you in a big chest 
I have. I can let you out when he is gone.” So she 
locked the wi^azir up in the second chest. 

She and the kazi now dined. Then she said, Can you 
play at cards ? ” “ Yes,” said the kazi. So they sat playing 
at cards till two o’clock, when the doorkeeper said the king 
had cbme to see her. “ Oh, what shall I do ? ” said the 
kazi, terribly frightened. “ Do hide me. D6 not let me be 
seen by the king.” “ You can hide in a big chest I have in 
another room, if you like,” she answered, “ till he is gone.” 
And she Iqpked up the kazi in her third chest. 
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The king now came in, and they dined. “ Will you play 
a little game’ at cards? ” she asked. “ Yes/’ said the king. 
Sc^hey played till three o'clock, when the doorkeeper came 
running in (just as she had told him to do) to .sa;^\ My 
master's boat has arrived, and he is coming lip to the house. 
He will be here directly." “Now what shall I do?" 
said the king, who was as frightened as the others had 
been. “ Here is your husband*. He must not see me. 
You must hide me somewhere." “I have no place to 
hide you in," she said, “ but a big chest. You can get into 
that if you like, and I will let you out to-morrow morning." 
So she shut the lid of the fourth chest dowm on the king 
and locked him up. Then she went to bed, a*nd to sleep, 
and slept till morning. 

The ne:\’t day, after she had bathed and ^ dress :J, and 
eaten her breakfast, and done all her household work, she 
said to her servants, “ I want four coolies.” So the servants 
went for the coolies ; and when they came she showed them 
the four chests, and said, “ Each of you must take one of 
these chests on your head and come with me." Then they 
set out wdth her, each carrying a chest. 

Meanwhile the kotwal's son, the wazir's son, the kdzi's 
son, and the king’s son, had been roaming about looking 
everywhere for their fathers, and asking every one if they 
had seen them, but no one knewr anything about them. 

The merchant's wife >vent first to the kotwhl’s house, and 
there she saw the kotwal's son. She had tlje kotwal’s chest 
set down on the ground before his door. “Will you buy 
this chest ? " she said to his son. “ What is in it ? " he asked. 
“A most precious thing," she answ^ered. “ flow much do 
you want fo/ it?" said his son. “One thousand rupees,” 
she said j “ and when you open the chest, you will see the 
contents are worth two thousand. But you must not ipen 
it till you are in your father's house." “ Wi^ll,"said the 
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kotwdrs son, here are a thousand rupees,” The woman 
and the otlier three chests went on their way, while he took 
his into Vhe house. “What a heavy chest!” he ^id. 
“ What can be inside ? ” Then he lifted the lid. “ Why, 
there^s my father ! ” he cried. “ Father, how came you to 
be in this chest ?t” The kotwal was very much ashamed of 
himself. “ I never thought she was the woman to play me 
such a trick,” he said ; and then he had to tell his son the 
whole story. 

The mercliant’s wife next stopped at the wazir’s house, 
and .there she saw the wazir’s son. I'he wazir^s chest was 
put down before his door, and she said to his son, “ Will 
you buy thLs chest ? ” “ What is inside of it ? ” he asked. 

“ A most i)recious thing,” she answered. “ Will you buy 
itr” iilTow much do you want for it?” asked the son, 
“ Only two tlioiisand rupees, and it is worth three thousand. 
So the wazlr’s son bought his father, without knowing it, for 
two thousand rupees, “ You must not open the chest till 
you are in the house,” said the merchant’s wife. The waziFs 
son opened the chest in the house at once, wondering what 
could be in it; and the wazir’.s wife stood by all the time. 
When they saw tlie wazir himself, looking very ftiuch 
ashamed, they were greatly astonished. “ flow came you 
there ? ” they cried. “ Where have you been ? ” said his 
wife. “ Oh,” said the wazir, “ I never thought she was a 
woman to treat me like this and he, too, had to tell all 
his story. 

Now the merchant’s wife stopped at the kazi’s door, and 
there stood the kazfs son. “ Will you buy this chest ? ” 
she said to him, and had the kazi’s chest put on the ground. 
“ What is in it ? ” said the kdzi’s son, “ SilveV and gold,” 
she answered. “You shall have it for three thousand 
rupd^s. The contents are worth four.” “ Well, I will take 
; it, said the sgn. “ Don’t open it till you are in your house,” 
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she said, and took her three thousand, rupees and went 
away. Great was the exdtement when the kazi stepped 
out of the chest. “ Oh ! ” he groaned, ‘‘ I no vet thought 
shanj^ould behave like this to me.” 

The merchanf s wife now went to the palace, and !>ct the 
king’s chest down at the x)alace gates. I'here she saw the 
king’s son. “ Will you buy this chest ? ” sh'c said. “ What 
is in it?” asked the prince. ^‘Diamonds, pearls, and all 
kinds of jjrecious stones,” said the merchant’s wife. Ydu 
shall have the chest for five thousand rupees, but its contents 
are worth a great deal more.” “ Well,” said the king’s son, 

here are your five thousand rupees ; give me the chest.” 
“ Don’t open it out here,” she said. ‘‘ "lake .it into the 
palace and open it there.” And away she went home. 

The king’s son opened the chest, and there was his father. 
“ What’s all this ? ” cried the prince. ‘‘ How tame to 
be in the chest ? ” The king was very much ashamed, and 
did not tell much about his adventure ; but when he was 
sitting in his court-house, he had the merchant’s wife brought 
to him, and gave her a (quantity of rupees, saying, “ You are 
a wise and clever woman.” 

Now the kotwal knew the wazir had gone to see the mer- 
chant’s wife ; and the wazir Jenew the ke^aiJiad gone ; and 
the kazi, that the king had gone ; but this was all that any 
of them knew. 

The merchant’s wife had now plenty of rupees, so she 
had a most beautiful well built and roofed over. Then she 
locked the door of the well, and told the servants no one 
W'as to drink any of its water, or bathe in it, till her husband 
came home : he was to be the first to drink its water, and 

bathe in the \<'e]l. 

* 

Then she sent her ayah to the bazar to buy her clothes 
and ornaments such as cowherd’s wives and daughVir’s 
wear; and when the ayah had brought her these, she 
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packed them Up in, a box. Then she dressed herself in 
men's clothes, so that no one could tell she was a woman, 
and order^^d a horse to be got ready for her. I am going 
to eat the air of another country for a little while," she jj^id. 
‘‘ You nust all take great care of the house while I am away." 
The servants did not like her going away at all ; they were 
afraid her husband might return during her absence, and 
that he would be angry with them for having let her go. 
“ Don't be afraid," she said. There is nothing to be 
frightened about. I shall come back all right." 

So she set out, taking the key of the well, the box with 
the dothes her ayah had bought for her in the bazar, and 
plenty of rupees. She also took two of her servants. She 
travelled a long, long way, asking everywhere for her hus- 
band’s boat. At last at the end of a month she came to where 
it was. .Here she hired a little house, and dressed herself 
like a cowherd’s daughter. Then she got some very good 
milk, and went down to the banks of the river to sell it. 
Everybody said, Do look vrhat a beautiful woman that is 
selling milk ! " She sold her milk very quickly, it was so 
good. This she did for several days, till her husband, the 
merchant, saw her. He thought her so beautiful, that he 
asked her to bring bim some mjlk to his boat. So eveiy day 
for a little while she sold him milk. One day he said to her, 
“ Will you marry me ? " “ How can I marry you ? " she said. 
“ You are a merchant, and I am a cowherd’s daughter. Soon 
you will be leaving this country, and will travel to another 
in your boat ; y,ou will want me to go with you. Then 1 
shall have to leave my father and mother, and who will take 
care of them ? " “ Let us be married," said the merchant. 

“ I am going to stay here for three months. -When I go, 
you shall return to your father and mother, aiicl later I will 
come back to you." To this she agreed, and they were 
married, and she went to live in the boat. At the end of 
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three months, the merchant said to her,, ‘‘ My business here 
is done, and I must go ter another country. Would you 
like to go home to your father and mother while I am away ? ” 

‘‘ she said. “ Here are some rupees for you to live 
on in my absence,’^ he said. “ I do not w^ant any mpees,” 
said his wife. “ I only want you to give me two things : your 
old cap, and your picture.” These he gave her, and then 
he went to his boat, and she went back to her own home. 

Some time afterwards she had a little son. I'he servants 
were greatly frightened, for they thought their master would 
not be pleased when he came home \ and he was not pleased 
when he did come two months later. He was so cross*that 
he would not look at the baby- boy, and he would hardly 
look at his beautiful well. 

One night he lay awake thinking, and he thought he wou\^l, 
kill his wife and her little son. But the next day she , came to 
him : Tell me the truth,'’ she said; you are angry with me ? 
Don’t be angry, for I want to show you a picture I like very 
much— the picture of my boy’s father.” 'Fhen she showed him 
his own x)icture, and the old cap he had given her on board 
his boat ; and she told him how she had l;een the cowherd’s 
daughter ; and also how she had gained the money to build 
his well. “You see,” she said, “ I havtwloj^c all you bade 
me. Here is your well, and here is your son.” 'Fhen the 
merchant was very happy. He kissed and loved his little 
son, and thought his well was beautiful ; and he said to his 
wife, “ What a clever woman you are ! ” 

Told by Muniya, Calcutta, March 3rd, 1879. 
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RAjA HARICHAND’S punishment. 

HERE was once a great Raja, Raja Harichand, who 
every morning before he bathed and breakfasted 
, used to give away one hundred pounds weight of 
gold to the f;d<(rs, his poor ryots, and other poor people. 
This he did in the name of God, “ For,” he said, “God 
loves me and gives me everything that I have ; so daily I 
will give him this gold.” 

Now God heard what a good man Rajd Harichand was, 
and how much the Raja loved him, and he thought he 
would go and see for himself if all that was said of the RajA 
were true. He therefore went as a fakir to Raja Harichand’s 
palace and stood at his gate, "I’he Raja had already given 
away his hundred pounds' weight of gold, and gone into his 
palace and bathed and breakfasted ; so when his sefVants 
came to tell hifir tnat another fakir stood at his gate, the 
Rdja said, “ bid him come to-morrow, for I have bathed, 
and have eaten my breakfast, and therefore cannot attend to 
him now.” The servants returned to the fakir, and told him, 
“ The RAja says you must come to-morrow, for he cannot 
see you now, as he has bathed and breakfasted.” God went 
away, and the next day he again came, after all the fakirs 
and pour people had received their gold and the RajA had 
gonednto his palace. So the RajA told his servants, “Bid 
the feiefr come to-morrow. He has again come too late for 
me 6) see him now.” 
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On the third day God was once mqre too late, for the 
Raja had gone into his patace. The Raja was vexed with 
him for being a third time too late, and said to hi% servants, 

“ Wljat sort of a flikir is this that he always comes too late ? 
Go and ask him what he wants.” So the servants went to 
the fakir and said, “ Raja Harichand says, ‘ What do you 
want from him ? ’ ” I want no rupees,” answ'ered God, “ nor 
anything else ; but I want him to give me his wife.” The 
servants told this to the Raja, and it made him very angry. 
He went to his w'ife, the Rani Bahan, and said to her, 

There is a fakir at the gate who asks me to give you to 
him ! As if I should ever do such a thing ! Fancy* my 
giving him my wife ! ” 

The Riini w^as very wusc and clever, for sheliad a book, 
which she read continually, called the kop shastra ; and this^ 
book told her everything. So she knew that tije fakir at the 
gate was no fakir, but God himself. (In old days about two 
people in a thousand, though not more, could read this 
book ; now-a-days hardly any one can read it, for it is far 
too difficult) So the Rani said to the Raja, “ Go to this 
fakir, and say to him, ‘ You shall have my wife.’ You need 
not really give me to him ; only give me to him in your 
thoughts.” “ I will do no s^ch thing,’’, sai^ the Raja in a 
rage ) and in spite of all her entreaties, he would not say to 
the fakir, “ I will give you my wife.” He ordered his .servants 
to beat the fakir, and send him aw-ay ; and so they did. . 

God returned to his place, and called to him two angels. 
“Take the form of men,” he .said to them, “land go to Raja 
Harichand. Say to him, * God has sent us to you. He 
says, Which will you have — a tw^elve years’ fiimine through- 
out your land during wbich no rain wall fall? or a great 
rain for tw^elve hours ? ^ ” 

The angels came to the Raja and said as God had bidden 
them. The Raja thought for a long while which he should 
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choose. “ If a great rain i:>oiirs down for twelve hours,” 
he said to himself, “my whole country will be washed aw^ay. 
But J hare .a great quantity of gold. I have enough to 
send to other countries and buy food for myself anj^4hy 
ryots during the twelve years’ himinc.” So he said to the 
angels,- “ I will choose the famine.” Then the angels came 
into his palace and the moment they entered it, all the 
Raja’s ser\Mnts that were in the [)alace, and all his cows, 
horses, elepliants, and other animals became stone. So did 
every single thing in the palace, excepting his gold and silver, 
and these turned to charcoal The Raja and Rani did not 
beco'ine stone. 

The angels said to them, “ For three weeks you will not 
be able to eat anything ; you will not be able to eat any 
:%k 1 you may find or may have given you. But you will 
not die, you v'ill live.” Then the angels went away. 

The Raja was very sad when he looked round his palace and 
saw everything in it, and all the people in it, stone, and saw all 
his gold and silver turned to charcoal. He said to his wife, 
“ I cannot stay here. I must go to some other country. I was 
a great Raja ; how can 1 ask my ryots to give me food ? Wc 
will dress ourselves like fakirs, and go to another coui^try.” 

They put on^fakr s’ clothes and went out of their palace. 
They wandered in tlie jungle till they saw a plum-tree 
covered with fruit. “ Do gather some of those plums for me,” 
said the Rani, w^ho was very hungry. The Raja went to the 
tree and put out his hand to gather the plums; but when 
he did this, they at once all left the tree and went a little way 
up into the air. When he drew back his hand, the plums 
returned to the tree. The Raja tried three times to gather 
the plums, but never could do so. * 

the Rani then went on till they came to a plain 
in another country, where was a large tank in which men 
W'ere fishing. The Rdni said to her husband, “Go and 
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ask those men to give us a little of their fisli, for I am very 
hungry. The Raja went to the men and said, “I am a flikir, 
and have no pice. Will you give me some ■ oP your fish, 
for have not eaten for four days and am hungry ? ’’ The 
men gave him some fish, and he and his wife carried it to a 
tank on another plain. The Rrlni cleaned and prepared the 
fish for cooking, and said to her husband/ I have nothing 
in which to cook this lisli. Go u]> to the town (there was a 
town close by) and ask some one to give you an earthen j^ot 
with a lid, and some salt."’ 

The Raja went up to tlie town, and some one in the bazar 
gave him the earthern pot, and a grain merchant put a little 
salt into it. Then he returned to the Rani, aiuj they made a 
fire under a tree, put the fish into the pot, and set the pot on 
the fire. ‘‘ I have not bathed for some days,” said the Rd;.^ 
1 will go and bathe while you cook the fisla, anvl when I 
come back w^e will eat it.” So he went to bathe, and the Rani 
sat watching the fish. Presently she thought, ‘Mf 1 leave 
the lid on the pot, the fish will dry up and burn.” Then she 
took off the lid, and the fish instantly jumped out of the pot. 
into the tank and swam away. This made the Rdni sad ; but 
she sut there quiet and silent. When the Rdjd had bathed, 
he returned to his wife, and stiid, “ Now*.. .^>will eat our fish.’" 
The Rani answered, I had not eaten for four days, and 
was very hungry, so I ate all the fish.” Never mind,” said 
the Rdjd, “ it does not matter.” 

They wandered on, and tlie next day came to another 
jungle where they saw two pigeons. Tlie*Rujd took some 
grass and sticks, and made a bow and arrow. He shot the 
pigeons with these, and the Rdni plucked and cleaned 
them. Hcr-thusband and she made a little fire, put the 
pigeons in their pot, and set them on it. There was a tank 
near. “ Now I will go and bathe,” said the Rdni ; “ I have 
not bathed for some days. When I come back, we will eat 
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the pigeons.” So she went to bathe, and the Raja sat down 
to watch the pigeons. Presently he thought, “ If I leave the 
pot shut, t5ie birds will dry up and burn.” So he took off the 
lid, and instantly away flew the pigeons out of the pot. e fte 
guessed’ at once what the fish had done yesterday, and sat 
still and silent till the Rani came back. “ I have eaten the 
pigeons in the same way that you ate the fish yesterday,” 
he said to her. The Rani understood what had happened, 
arfd saw the Raja knew how the fish had escaped. 

So they wandered on ; and as they went the Rdni remem- 
bered an oil merchant, called Ganga Teli, a friend of theirs, 
and a great man, just like a Raja. ‘‘ L.et us go to Ganga 
Tell, if we can walk as far as his house,” she said. He will 
be good to us.” He lived a long way off. When they got 

him, Ganga Teli knew them at once. “What has liap- 
pened ? he sUid. “You were a great Raja ; why are you 
and the Rani so poor and dressed like fakirs ? ” “ It is God's 
will,” they answered. Ganga Teli did not think it worth 
while to notice them much now they were poor; so, though 
he did not send them away, he gave them a wretched room 
to live in, a wretched bed to lie on, and such bad food to eat 
that, hungry as they were, they could not touch it. “J Vhen 
we were rich,” "Said to eadh other, “ and came to stay 
with Ganga Teli, he received us like friends ; he gave us 
beautiful rooms to live in, beautiful beds to lie on, and de- 
licious food to eat. We cannot stay here.” 

So they went away very sorrowful, and wandered fora 
whole week, and all the time they had no food, till they came 
to another country whose Rdja, Raji Bhoj, was one of their 
friends/ Rajd Bhoj received them very kindly. “ What has 
brought you to this state ? How is it you are ,so poor ? ” he 
said>;“ What has happened to you ? ” “ It is God’s will,” they 
answered. Rdja Bhoj gave them a beautiful room to live 
in, and told his servants to cook for them the very nicest 
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dinner they could. Thisjthe servants did, and they brought 
the dinner into Rija Harichand's room, and scjt it before 
hjpi and left him. Then he and the Rani put some of the 
food* on their plates ; but before they could eat apytlpng, the 
food both in the dishes and on their plates‘ became full of 
maggots. So they could not cat it. 7"hey felt greatly 
humbled However, they said nothing, but worshipped God ; 
and they buried all the food in a hole they dug in the flcpr 
of their room. 

Now the daughter of Raja Bhoj had left her gold neck- 
lace hanging on the wall of the room in which were J^aja 
Harichand and the Rani Bahan. At night when Raja Hari- • 
chand was asleep, the Rani saw a crack come in the wall 
and the necklace go of itself into the crack ; then the wall 
joined together as before. She at once woke her husbanS^" 
and told liiiii what she had seen. ‘‘ We had Cetter go away 
quickly,” she said. ‘‘ The necklace will not be found to- 
morrow, and Rajd Bhoj will think we are thieves. It will be 
useless breaking the wall open to find it.” The Rdja got up 
at once, and they set out again. Rdja Bhoj, when the neck- 
lace was not found, thought Raja Harichand and the Rani 
Baha‘A had stolen it. 

They wandered on till tliey came to a country belong- 
ing to another friend, called Raja Nal, but they were 
ashamed to go to his palace. The three weeks were now 
nearly over, only two more days were left. So the Rani 
said, “ In two days we shall be able to eat. Go into the 
jungle and cut grass, and sell it in the bazar. We shall 
thus get a few pice and be able to buy a little food.” The 
Raja went ouf to the jungle, but he had to break ahd pull 
up the grass with his hands. He worked half the day, and 
then sold the grass in the bazar for a few pice. They were 
able to buy food, and worshipped God and cooked it ; ^nd 
as the three weeks were now over they were allqjved to eat it. 
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They stayed in RAja Nal’s country, and lived in a little 
house thej; hired in the bazan Rajd. Harichand went out 
every day to’ the jungle for grass, which he pulled up^r 
broke Qff with his hands, and then sold in the bazar for a 
few pice. I'he Rani saved a pice or two whenever she 
could, and at the end of two years they were rich enough 
to buy a hook such as grass-cutters use. The Rdja could 
now cut more grass, and soon the Rdni was able to buy 
some pretty-coloured silks in the bazar. 

Her husband went daily to cut grass, and she sat at home 
niakkig head-collars with the silks for horses. Pour years 
after they had bought the liook, slie had four of these head- 
collars read/, and she took them up to Raja Nal’s palace to 
sell It was the first time she had gone there, for she and 
her husband were ashamed to see Raja Nal. Their fakirs* 
dresses had become rags, and they had only been able to get 
wretched common clothes in their place, for they were 
miserably poor. 

What beautiful head-collars these are ! ** said Rdjd NaPs 
coachmen and grooms ; and they took them to show to their 
Raja. As soon as he saw them he said, “ Where did you get 
these head-collars ? ^Who is it that wishes to sell thfjra ? *’ 
for he knew thaf only one woman could make such head- 
collars, and that woman was the Riini Bdhan. A very 
poor woman brought them here just now,” they answered. 

Bring her to me,” said Rdja Nal. So the servants brought 
him Rdni Bdhap, and when she saw the Rdja she burst into 
tears. “ What has brought you to this state? Why are you 
so poor?” said Rdjd Nal “It is God’s will,” she answered. 
“ Where is your husband ? ” he asked. “ He i.s cutting grass 
in the jungle,” she said. Rdja Nal called hi?? servants and 
said, “ Go into the jungle, and there you will see a man 
cuttSng grass. Bring him to me.” When Rdja Harichand 
saw Rdjd NfiVs servants coming to him, he was very much 
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frightened; but the servants took hiai and brought him to 
the palace. x\s soon as" Raja Nal saw his old friend, he 
seized his hands, and burst out crying. “ Rdji,” he said, 
*^wiiat has brought you to this state?” “ It is God's will,’’ 
said Raja Harichand. . * • 

Rjija Nal was very good to them. He gave them -a palace 
to live in, and servants to wait on them*; beautiful clothes 
to wear, and good food to eat. He went with them to the 
palace to see that everything was as it should be for thtm. 

To-day,” he said to the Rani, I shall dine with your 
husband, and you must give me a dinner cooked just as 
you used to cook one for me when I went to see you in 
your own country.” “Good, I will give it^you,” said the 
Redid ; but she was quite frightened, for she thought, “ The 
Raja is so kind, and everything is so comfortable for us, tfect. 
I am sure something dreadful will happen. However, she 
prepared the dinner, and told the servants how to cook it 
and serve it ; but first she worshipped God, and entreated 
him to have mercy on her and her husband. The dinner 
was very good, and nothing evil happened to any one. 
'i’hey lived in the ])alace Raja Nal gave them for four and a 
half* years. 

Meanwhile the farmers m Raja Heft'ichand’s country had 
all these years gone on ploughing and turning up the land, 
although not a drop of rain had fallen all tliat time, and 
the earth was hard and dry. Now just when tlie Raja and 
Riini had lived in Raja Nal’s palace for four and a lialf years 
Mahadeo was walking through Rajd Hafichand’s country. 
He saw the farmers digging up the ground, and said, 
“What is the good of your digging and turning up the 
ground ? ijlot a drop of rain is going to fall.” “ No,” said 
the fai'mers, “ but if we did not go on ploughing and 
digging, we should forget how to do our work.” Thgy did 
not know they were talking to Mahadeo, for he looked like 
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a man. “ That is tme^t? said Mahadeo, and he thought, The 
formers speak the truth; and if I go on neglecting to 
blow on my horn, I shall forget how to blow on it at 
all.” So he took his deer’s honi, which was just like 
some yogi's fisc, and blew on it. Now when Raja Harichand 
had chosen the twelve years’ famine, God had said, Rain 
shall not fall on Rajd Harichand’s country till Mahddeo 
blows his horn in it.” Mahiidco had quite forgotten this 
decree ; so he blew on his horn, although only ten and a 
half years’ famine had gone by. The moment he blew, 
down came the rain, and the whole country at once became 
as it iVad been before tlie famine began ; and moreover, tlie 
‘moment it rained, everything in Raja Harichand’s palace 
became what it was before the angels entered it. All the 
and women came to life again ; so did all the animals ; 
and the gold avd silver were no longer charcoal, but once 
more gold and silver. God wras not angry with Mahadeo for 
forgetting that he said the famine should last for twelve years, 
and that the rain should fall when Mahadeo blow on his 
horn in Rdja Harichand’s country. If it pleased Mahadeo 
to blow on his horn,” said God, “ it does not matter that 
eighteen months of famine w^erc still to last.” As soqn as 
they heard the rain had fallen, all the ryots who had gone 
to other countries on account of the famine returned to Rdja 
Harichand’s country. 

Among the Raja’s servants was the kotwal, and very 
anxious he was, when he came to life again, to find the 
Raja and Rani ; * only he did not know how to do so, and 
wondered where he had best seek for them. 

Mean?vhile the Rani Bahan had a dream that God sent 
her, in which an angel said to her, “It is gqod that you 
and your husband should return to your country.” She told 
this dfeam to her husband ; and Rdja Nal gave them horses, 
elephants, and camels, that they might travel like Rdjas 
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to their home, and he wen^with them. ’They found every- 
thing in order in ‘their own palace and all through their 
coij^ntry, and after this lived very happily in it. ^ But the 
Rdnf *aid to Raja Harichand, “ If you had only done what I 
told you, and said you would give me to the falcir, 8,11 this 
misery would not have come on us.” 

Later they went to stay again with Rdja ‘Bhoj, and slept 
in the same room as they had had •when they came to him 
poor and wretched. In the night they saw the wall open, 
and the necklace came out of the crack and hung itself up 
as before, and the wall closed again. 'Fhe next day they 
showed the necklace to Raja Bhoj, saying, ‘‘ It was on 
account of this necklace that we ran away fu:)m you the 
last time we were here,” and they told him all that had 
hap[)ened to it. 

As for Ganga Tell, they never went near hiiti again. 

Told by Muniya, March 4tli, 1879. 





XXX. 

THE KING’S SON AND THE WAZ^R’S 
DAUGHTER. 

a country there was a great king who had a wazir. 

thought he sliould like to i)lay at cards 
whh this wazir, and he told him to go and get some 
for him, and then play a game with him. So the wazir brought 
•*the cards, and he and the king sat down to [)Iay. Now 
neither* the king nor the wazir had any children; and as 
they were playing, the king said, “ Wazir, if I have a son 
and you have a daugliter, or if I have a daughter and you have 
a son, let us marry our children to each other.’* To this 
the wazir agreed. A year after the king had a son ; and 
when the boy was two years old, the wazir had a daughter 
Some years passed, and the king^s son was twelve years old^ 
and the wazif s daughter tea Then the king said to the 
wazir, “ Do you remember how one day, when we were 
playing at cards, we agreed to marry our children to each 
other?” “ I remember,” said the wazir. “Let us marry 
them now,” said the king. So they held the wedding feast ; 
but the wazir s little daughter remained in her father’s house 
because she was still so young. 

As*’ the king’s son grew older he became very wicked, 
and took to gambling and drinking till his father and 
mother" died of grief. After their death he went on in the 
same way, gambling and drinking, until he had no money 
left,, and had to leave the palace, and live anywhere he 
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could in the town, wandering from house to house in a 
fakir's dress, begging his ])read, and sleeping wherever lie 
foiipd a spot on which to lie down. • } 

Meanwhile the wazir's daughter was living alone, for her 
husband had never come to fetch her as he should*l'ia^e clone 
when she was old enough. Her fatlier and mother were 
dead too. She had given half of the money they left her 
to the poor, and she lived on the other half. She spent 
her days in praying to God, and in reading in a holy boolc ; 
and though she was so young, she was very wise and good. 

One day, as tlie prince was roaming about in his fakir's 
rags, not knowing where to find food or shelter, he remem- 
bered his wife, and thouglit he would go and sge lier. She 
ordered her servants to give him good food, a bath, and 
good clothes ; “for,’' she said, “we were married when wo 
were children, though he never fetc:hed me to his* palace.” 
The servants did as she bade them. The prince bathed and 
dressed, and ate food, and he wished to stay with his wife. 
But she said, “ No ; before you slay with me you must 
see four sights. Go out in the jungle and walk for a whole 
week. Then you will come to a plain where you will see 
them.* So the next day he set out for the plain, and reached 
it in one week. * * ^ 

There he saw a large tank. At one corner of the tank he 
saw a man and a woman who had good clothes, good food, 
good beds, and servants to wait on them, and seemed very 
happy. x\t the second corner he saw a wretchedly poor 
man and his wdfe, who did nothing but cry and sob because 
they had no food to eat, no water to drink, no bed to lie on, 
no one to tak.e care of them. Jit the third corner ‘he saw 
two little fishes that were alw'^ays going up and down in the 
air. They would shoot down close to the water, but they 
could not go into it or stay in it ; then they would make 
a salaam to God, and would shoot up again into the air, but 
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before they got ve»y high, they had to drop down again. 
At the fourth corner he saw a huge demon who was heating 
sand in an -enormous iron pot, under which he kept a 
big fire. « 

The* prince .returned to his wife, and told her all he had 
seen. • “ Do you know who the happy man and woman 
are ? she said. ‘ “ No,” he answered. “ They are my father 
and mother,'’ she said. When they were alive, I was good 
t(5 them, and since their death I gave half their money to 
the poor ; and on the other half 1 have lived quietly, and 
tried to be good. So God is pleased with them, and 
makes them happy. “Is that true?” said her husband. 
“Quite true;,” she said. “And the miserable man and 
woman who did nothing but cry, do you know who they 
are ? ” “ No,” said the prince. “They are your father and 
mother. • Whtn they were alive, you gambled and drank ; 
and they died of grief. Then you went on gambling and 
drinking till you had spent all their money. So now God is 
angry with them, and will not make them happy. “ Is that 
true ? ” .said the prince. “ Quite true,” she said. “ And the 
fishes you saw were the two little children we should have had 
if you had taken me to your home as your wife. Now they 
cannot be boriT, for they can find no bodies in which to be 
born ; so God has ordered them to rise and sink in the air 
in these fishes’ forms,” “ Is that true ? ” asked the prince. 
“ Quite true,” she answered. “ And by God's order the 
demon you saw is heating that sand in tlie big iron pot for 
you, because you are such a wicked man.” 

The moment she had told all this to her husband, she 
died. 'Blithe did not get any better. He. gambled and 
drank all her money away, and lived a wretched life, 
wandering about like a fakir till his death. 

Told by Muniyd, March 8th, 1879. 
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N tliese stories the word translated God, is KhpU, 
Excejiting in “ How king Burtal became a Fakir ” 
(p. 85), and ill “ Raja llaricliand’s punishment ” 
(p. 224), in which Mahadeo plays a part, the tellers of these 
tales would never specify by name the god they .si)oke of. 
He was always Khuda^ the great KlnuKx wlio*livcs lip there 
in the sky.” In this they differed from the narrator of the 
Old Deccan Days stories, who almost always gives her gods 
and goddesses their Hindu names — probably because, from 
being a Christian, she had no religious scruples to deter her 
from so doing. 

Wh®n the heroes of these stories are called Rajas, the 
word Raja has been kept : when they are caf/bd Badshdhs, 
we have called them kings. The Ayahs say, ** A Badshah is a 
much greater man than a Raja.” When badsluih (the Persian 
pddishaJi) in its corrupted form of bdsd is tacked on to a pro- 
per name, such as Anar (Anarbdsd), Ilirdlal {Htrdldlbdsd), 
the bdsd has been preserved, because, Dunk in says, in these 
cases bdsd is no longer a title, but part of the proper name. 

Old Muniyd^tells her stories with the solemn, aulhoiitalive 
air of a profesr^ir. She sits quite still on the floor, and uses 
no gestures, Dunkni gets thoroughly excited over her tales, 
marches up and down the room, acting her stories, as it were. 
For instance, in describing the thickness of Mahadeo's hair 
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in King BurtaFs sUry, she put her two thumbs to her ears, 
and spr<;ad out all her fingers from her • head saying, His 
hair stocA*J out like this/’ and in ‘‘ Loving Lailf/’ after moving 
her hand as if she were pulling the magic knife fro^m ^lier 
pbcke'c arid unfolding it, she swung her arm out ay^iull length 
with great energy, and then she said, “Laili made one 
‘ touch ’ ” (here she brought back the edge of her hand to tier, 
own throat), and the head fell oft/’ Dunkiri sometimes used 
an English word, such as the touch” in the present case/ 
All these stories were read back in HindusUini by my little 
girl to the tellers at the time of telling, and nearly all a 
second time by rnc tins winter before printing. 1 never saw 
people more anxious to have their tales retold exactly than 
are Dunki and Muniya. Not till each tale was pronounced 
by them to be thik (exact) was it sent to tine press. 

It is strange in these Indian tales to meet golden-haired, 
fair-complexioned heroes and heroines. Mr. 'riiornton tells 
me that in the Panjdb when one native speaks of another 
with contempt, he says, is a black man,” ek kala admi 
/lai. Sir Neville Chamberlain tells me that if you wish to 
praise a native for his valour and brave conduct, you say to 
him, Your countenance is red,” or “ your cheeks ags red,” 
and that notliing is worse thamto tell him his “ face is black.” 
And this is wdiat Mr. Boxwell says about the expression 
“ kala admi ” and our fairy tales ; — 

The stories arc of the Aryan conquerors from beyond the 
Indus ; disting*aishcd by their fair skin from the dark aborigines 
of India. In Vcdic times Varna, ‘colour,’ is used for stock 
or bl9,od, as the Latins used Nomen. It is in India ‘Yas 
Ddsam varnam adliaram guhakar.’ ‘ Who sank in darkness the 
Barbarian colour.’ R. V, IL4. / 

“Indra, again, ‘Hatve Dasyun pra Aryam varnam avat/ 
‘Having slain the Barbarians, helped the Aryan colour.’ R/V. 

III. 34. 
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“Again, in K. V. I. 104. They pray-— , 

Avaksa siivitaya "varnam.^ “‘May they lying our 
colour to success.* 

‘^n later times ‘varua’ is the regular word for (fastc ; and 
the BrShn^s and the rest of the twice-born who stil^ re|jresent 
the . Aryan varna are much foirer than the Qudras and Hill 
pe^^le. 

. '^ifn the Ikhwiin ussafa the black skin is one’ of the results of 
Fall to Adam and Hawa. 

‘ garmi se rang miitaghaiyar aur sidh ho gayd? 
' ifVom the heat of the sun their colour became changed and 
black.* ** 

But I think the fact that the conquering races that inva*ded 
India from the north were fair and ruddier than the abori- 
gines, and that their descendants, the high-caste natives, are 
to this day fairer than, the aborigines, tltough it explains the 
phrases, “ he is only a black man/* and your chocks are 
red,” does not accounl: for the golden hair and fair skin of 
so many of our princes and princesses. I believe that they 
all owe their characteristics to the fact that such are the 
characteristics of the solar hero, although they cannot all lay 
claim to a solar origin for themselves. For this golden hair 
and whjte skin, at first the property of the sliining sun-hero 
alone, would naturally in the* course ofnime i»be given to 
Other Indian folk-lore heroes on whose beauty and brightness 
it was necessary to lay a stress. Prince Majniin, for instance, 
certainly has nothing solar about him, yet his hair is de- 
cribed as red. Dunkni, in answer to a half incredulous, 
;half inquiring exclamation of mine when •! heard this, 

/ asserted, “ Red ! yes, it was red : red like gold.** 

black-haired Maoris give their sea-nymphs yellov^hair 
{pid New Zealmd^ p. 19) ; and Sir George Grey in his 
Mlymsian Mythology, p. 295, writes thus of the Maori 
“ Their appearance is that of human beings, nesyly 
resembling an European's ; their hair being very fair, and so 
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is their skin. Thesy are very different from the Maoris, and 
do not >fiseinble them at all.” But as the Maoris do not 
seem to wave any myths of golden-haired solar heroes, these 
peculiarities of hair and complexion cannot be refeipre^f to 
the sinic* cause as those of my little daughti4fs Indian 
princes and princesses. 


I.--PHOLMATI RANI. 

1. Phulmati is a garden rose, not a wild rose. It must be 
a 16 cal name for the flower. 1 can find it in no dictionary. 
Dunkni says her heroine was named after a pink rose. 

2. She haij hair of pure gold. Compare in this book : Princess 
Jahdran, p. 43, the Monkey Prince, p. 50, Sonahri Rdni, p. 54, 
Jahjlr Rdni, p. 93, Prince Dimd-ahmad and Princess At.lsa, 
Notes, p. 253.*’ Also, Hfra Bai, the cobra’s daughter in Old Deccan 
DaySj p. 35. So many princely heroes and heroines in European 
fairy talcs arc noteworthy for their dazzling golden hair that I 
will only mention one of them, Princess Golden-Hair, one of 
whose hairs rings if it falls to the ground — see Naake’s Slavonic 
Fairy Tales, 100, And devils being fallen heroes or angels, the 
following references may be made to them. In HaltricVs Sicben- 
buergische M acre hen j p. 171, in “ Die beiden Fleischhaul^r in der 
Hoeile,” the Sevil’s grandmother gives the good brother a hair 
that had fallen from the deviFs head while he slept. The man 
carries it home and the hair suddenly becomes as big as a 
“Heubaum”and is “of pure gold.” Also in one of Grimm’s 
stories the hero is sent to fetch three golden hairs from the devil’s 
head — see Kmder und Hansmaerche^t^ vol. I. p. 175, “Der 
Teufel mit den drei goldenen Haarcn.” 

3. Her beauty lights up a dark room. In this shining quality 
she resembles many Asiatic and European ,fair}^-tale heroes 
and heroines. See in this book Hi'rdli, whose face shone like a 
diamond, p. 69 ; and the Princess Labdm, who shone like the 
m©on, and her beauty made night day, p. 158. In Old Deccan 
Days^ p. 1 56, the prince’s dead body on the hedge of spears 
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dazzles those who look at it till they can hardly see. P.inch Phul 
RdniV p. 140, shines in the dark jungle like a star. Sa does the 
princess in Chimdun Riljd’s dark tomb, p. 229. In Dinajpur 
st^ published by Mr. G. H. Damant in the Iniian Anti- 
qnaryfjS^x February 1875, vol. IV. p. 54, the dream -nymph, 
Tillottain?!^ whenever she appears, lights up the \fholb place 
with her beauty. At every breath she drew when' she slept, a 
flame like a flower issued from her nostril, and when she drew in 
her breath the flower of flame was. again withdrawn.’' Her 
beauty lit up her house “as if by lightning.” .See Appeit- 
dix A. In Naake’s Slavonic Fairy Tales^^. 96, is the Bohemian 
tale quoted above of Princess Golden-Hair. “ Every morning 
at break of day she [the princess] combs her golden Ic^ks ; 
its brightness is reflected in the sea, and up among the 
clouds,” p. 102. When she let it down “it was bright as 
the rising sun,” and almost blinded Irik with its radiance, 
p. 107. The golden children (Schott’s Wallachische Macrchcn^ 
p. 125) shine in the darkened room “ like the nv)nung sun in 
May.” Gubernatis in the 2nd vol. of his Zoological Mytho- 
logy^ mentions at p. 31 a golden boy who figures in one of 
Afanassieffs stories ; when this child's body is uncovered on his 
restoration to his father, “ all the room shines with light.” And 
at p. 57 of the same volume he quotes another of Afanassieffs 
stories, in 'which the persecuted x>rincess has three sons “ who 
light up whatever is near them with their splendour.” Of Gerd 
in Jotunheim, the beautiful gia«t maiden \^ith I’a? bright shin- 
ing arms, Thorpe says {Northern Mythology^ vol. I. p. 47), when 
she raised “ her arms to open the door, both air and water gave 
such a reflection that the whole world was illumined.” The 
boar Trwyth (who was once a king, but because of his sons was 
turned into a boar) after his fall preserves some of his old kingly 
splendour ; for “ his bristles were like silver wire, and whether he 
went through the wood or through the plain he was to be traced 
by the glittering of his bristles ” {Mabinogion^ vol. II. p. 31 »). In 
the same work* (vol. III. p. 279), in “The Dream of Maxen 
Wledig,” is a maiden, of whom it is told : “ Not more easy than 
to gaze upon the sun when brightest was it to look upon her by 
reason of her beauty.” And in “ Goldhaar ” (Haltrich's Sieben- 
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huergische Maerchen^'^. 61) when the hero’s cap fell off he stood 
there splendour and his golden locks fell round his head, 

and he slLne like the sun.” 

In a Sa\tliali tale published by the Rev. F. T, Cole in Ahc 
Indian Antiquary for January 1875, p. 10, called the 

(}oat:herd and the Daughter of the Sun,” a beggar’s*cyes arc as 
dazzled by the Sun’s daughter’s beauty “ as if he had stared at 
the sun.” 

4. Phulmati Rdnf has. on her licad the sun, on her hands 
ifioons, and her face is covered with stars. Compare in these 
stories “ The Indrdsan Rdjd,” p. i, “The boy who had a moon 
on his forehead and a star on his chin,” p. 119, and “ Prince 
Dmvi-ahmad and Princess Atdsa,” Notes, p. 253. In Fifiulein 
GonzenbaclPs Sicilian Fairy Tales^ No. 5 (vol. I. p. 21), the 
king-’s son’s children are born, tlie boy with a golden apple in his 
hand, the girl with a star on lier forehead. In the Notes to this 
story (vol. IT. p. 207) Herr Kohler mentions a Tyrolean fairy 
tale, “Zingerla, 11 . p. 112,” where the king’s son’s daughter has 
a golden apple in her hand, and her brother a golden star on 
his forehead. In Milenowsky’s Bohemian Fairy Tales, p. i, is 
the .story “ Von den Sternprinzen ” in which the king’s son by the 
queen has a gold star on his forehead, and his son by the old 
woman has a silver star, p. 2. 'I'hcse princes’ children also are 
born with gold and silver stars on their foreheads, p. 30. In a 
Hungarian tale, “ Die verwandelten Kinder,” the old. man’s 
5'oungest dau^tor promises, and keeps her promise, to give the 
king, if he marries her, twin sons, who will be most beautiful, 
will have golden hair, and each a golden ring on Ids arm ; fur- 
ther, one is to have a planet, the other a sun on his forehead — 
Stier’s Ungarischc Volksmaerchen, p. 57. Also in the same 
author’s UngarUclie. Sagen und Macrchen in “Die beiden 
juengsten Koenigskinder,” the hero wins a bride (p. 77) who has 
a sun on her forehead, a moon on her right, and three stars on 
her left, breast. In “Eisenlaci” in the same collection the 
snake-king’s daughter has a star on her forehead (p. 109). 
Gubernatis {Zoological Mythology, vol. R p. 412) says, “In the 
seventh story of the third book of Afanassieff, the queen bears 
two sons ; one has a moon on his forehead and the other a star 
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on the nape of his neck. Her wicked [lister buries them; a 
golden and a silver sprout spring up which a sheep eaU and then 
has two lambs, one with a moon on its head, the (^mer with a 
st^r on its neck. The wicked sister who has married the king 
ordef^til^pi to be torn in pieces, and their intestines ts) be^ thrown 
into the road. The good, lawful queen eats fliem and again 
gives birth to her sons.” Giibernatis in the 2nd volume of the 
same work, p. 31, quotes another of Afanassieff^s stories, the 
thirteenth of the third book, in which a merchant’s wife has^a 
son ‘‘whose body is all of gold, effigies of stars, moon, and sun 
covered it.” This is the gold boy mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph as lighting up the room when his body was uncovered. 
In “ Das Schvvarze Lamm,” the empress bears a son w'ith a 
golden star on his forehead (Karadschitsch, Volksmaerchcn dcr ‘ 
Serben^ p. 177). * 

5. Phulinati Kani weighs but one dower : compare Panch 
Phul Rani in Old Deccan J)aySy p. 133. 

6. Inclrjisan (= Indra+Asana, Indra's throne* or hotne), says 
Dunkni, is the name of the underground fairy country. Its 
inhabitants, the fairies (pari) arc called the Indrasan people ; 
they delight in all lovely things ; everything about them is 
beautiful ; they play exquisitely on all kinds of musical instru- 
ments ; they dance and sing a great deal ; they have wings and 
can fly. They taught the little Monkey Prince (p. 42), and 
King flurtal’s eldest son was^ taken to th^em as^a pupil by the 
fakir Gorakndth, p. 93. In Indrdsan grows a tree of w'hich no 
man can ever sec the flowers or fruit, as the fairies gather them 
in the night and lake them away. The Irish “good people ” 
who live in clefts of rocks, caves, and mounds, and the Irish 
fairies who live in the beautiful land of youth under the sea, 
have many points in common with the Indiai# fairies. They, 
too, dance beautifully, are wonderful musicians, and have every, 
thing about them lovely and splendid. The “ good people ” 
also sometimes impart their knowledge to mortals. See* pp. x, 
xii, and xviii of the Introduction to the Irische Elfenmacrchen 
translated into German by the brothers Grimm. Some of the 
Cornish fairies, the Small People, like the Indrdsan people, live 
underground {HunPs Romances and Drolls of ihc IVest o/Eny;- 
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land^ pp. 1 1 6, ri8, 115), aid those to whom they take a fancy 
and are Yery playful among themselves {ib. p. 81) ; they have 
the most ravishing music {ib. pp. 86, 98) ; their singing is clear 
and delicate as silver bells {Uk p. 100) ; everything about th?in 
is joyotts aj.d beautiful (/A pp. 86, 99, 100) ; they are^ tiflyrace 
{ib. p. 81), but can at pleasure take the size of human beings {ib, 
pp. 1 1 5, 122, 123) ; and their queen has hair “like gold threads” 
\ib, p. T02). The fair-haired New Zealand fairies are, too, a 
l^indly happy race. See Grey s Polynesian Mythoho-y^ pp. 287 
to 295. Nothing is said about their dancing, but they are de- 
scribed as “ merry, cheerful, and always singing like a cricket ” 
{ib, p. 295), and from one of their fishing-nets left on the sea 
shore, when its fairy owners were surprised by the rising of the 
sun, the Maories learnt the stitch for netting a net. Like the 
Indian fairies” they appear to be as big as human beings. 

7. Phulmati Riinf is drowned in a tank and becomes a flower ; 
she is killed and brought to life several times : compare in thi.s 
collection the \ioTy of the “ Pomegranate Children ” and note 
to that story. In one of R^lsiods Pussian Foib-> 7 'ales, The 
Fiend,” p. 15, the heroine is killed through witchcraft : from her 
grave springs a flower which is herself transformed : she after- 
wards regains her human shape. 

8. With Phiilniati’s last transformation compare the last that 
the Bt^l- Princess goes through (p. 148 of this collection), and 
that of a womgn, wl^3 figures in a Dindjpur story published by 
Mr. G. H. Damant in the Indian AntUpiary of April 5th, 1872, 
vol. I. p. 115. She, though living in the Rakshas country, is 
not a Rakshas, but does not appear to be an ordinary mortal, 
and when cut to bits by a certain magic knife becomes a tree. 
“ Her feet became a silver stem, her two hands goldeji branciies, 
her head ornaiftents were diamond leaves, all her bracelets and 
bangles were pearly fruits, and her head was a peacock dancing 
and playing in the branches.” As soon as the magic knife is 
thrown to the ground she regains her human forn?. 

Eisenlaci in StieFs Ungarische Sagen und KMaerchen (pp, 
107—109) comes in the form of a horse to the twelve-headed 
dragon's house. He is killed ; the first two drops of his blood 
are thrown into the garden and from them springs a tree with 
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golden apples : the tree is-- cut down, bitt the first two chips 
(which are flung into the pond) become a gold flsl/ the gold 
figh turns into Eisenlaci himself in human form. 

9. . ^in ning a wife by seizing her dress while she bathes is an 
inciden^^mmon to fairy tales of many countries. 


II.— THE POMEGRANATE KING. 

» 

r. Sucli is the story as told by Diinkni in 1876 ; at that time, 
when it was read over to her, she said it was correct. On my 
asking her in 1878, when the story was going through the press, 
to explain some points in it, such as why the children said they 
had been brought to life three times, the boy liavong only died* 
twice, and the girl once, she told me the following variation : 
After the attempt to get rid of the boy by making him into a 
curry had failed, tlie R;lni Sunkasi sent for a sepoy and bade 
him carry the two children to the jungle and ifjere k*jU them ; 
and as a proof of their death he was to bring her their livers. 
Once ill the jungle with the children, the sepoy had not the 
heart to kill them ; so he left them in it, and brought the livers 
of two goats to Sunkasi Rdni. She buried the livers in the 
garden and was content ; but some months later as she was 
walking (literally eating the air”) in the jungle she saw her 
stcp-c\iildren playing about ;^she returned to ^Jhe palace, sent 
for the sepoy, and asked him why he had not killed the children. 

“ I did kill them,” said the sepoy, “ and brought you their 
livers.” “ Those livers were not the children’s livers, ’ answered 
the Rdni ; 1 have just seen the children alive and playing in 

the jungle.” They must have been other jxiople’s children 
that you saw,” said the sepoy, “ yours I killed*’ “ Do not tell 
me lies,” said the Rani. “Now you must at once go to the 
jungle, kill the children, and bring me their eyes." The sepoy 
went to find the children, but when he found them he could not 
kill them, so lie took them to some people who lived in a hut, 
and said to these people, “Take great care of the two children. 
Be very kind to them.” He then killed two goats and took their 
eyes to the Rdnf, who was now satisfied for some time. But 
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one day another of the Pomegranate Rdjd’s sepoys passed near 
the hut, aM saw the childrea playing about. So he went to 
Siinkdsi Ranf .and told her the children were alive and well. At 
this the Rdnf was very angry, and she thought, “ It is of no ule 
my sendingithe first sepoy again to kill them. I wil^j^^itS this 
man.” She sai'd, therefore, to the second sepoy, “ If you will 
kill these children for me, you shall have a great reward.’^ The 
sepoy agreed, went to the little hut, and seized the children. 
Tte poor people who took care of the children begged and 
prayed him to have pity on them; but the sepoy said, “No.” 
He had the Rini’s orders to kill them, and they must and should 
be killed. And so he killed them and brought their livers to the 
Rdnf'as she had bidden him. Sunkasi R;lnf was very happy 
•when she saw the livers, and she buried them close to a large 
tank that was m her garden. 

Some three months later her servants came to Iier and told her 
a beautiful large bdl-fruit was floating on the water of the tank. 
Sunkdsf Rdni Went at once with them to tlie tank, and when she 
saw the fruit she was seized with a great longing to have it. So 
she sent all her servants, one after the other, into the tank to 
fetch it j but all to no purpose, for as soon as any f>ne of them 
got close to the fruit it floated away from him. 'fhen the Rdni 
herself w^ent into the tank. She, however, was not a whit more 
able to get it : wdien she thought she had only to put out her 
hand to take it,jhc fr^it rose up into the air, and fell info the' 
water again as soon as she had come up out of the tank. She 
went to the Mahdrcljd and told him of this lovely b(^l-fruit, and 
then went to her room while he came down to the tank. He said, 
“ I should like to catch the fruit : I wonder if I can do so. 
What a lovely fruit ! ” As soon as he put his hand into the 
water the fruit came floating towards him, and floated into it. 
“ I think this fruit is quite ripe,” said the Mahdnlja. “ Quite 
ripe,” said the servants, and they struck it with a stone to break 
it opem “ Oh, you hurt us ! you hurt us ! ” criczl little voices 
from inside the bdl-fruit. “ Gently, gently ; don’t hurt us.” The 
Mahdrdjd and all the servants were greatly surprised, and the 
Mahdr^jd went to Sunkdsf Rdni, and told her all about the little 
voices. She at once guessed her step-children were in the fruit, 
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SO she said to the Mahdrdjd, “ You had [setter take the fruit to 
the jungle and there break it open with a big stone, s^that any- 
thing inside it may be crushed to bits ” “ I will ncl do that/’ 
sdid the MahanljYi. Then he went back to his servants and 
madeaijjj^i cut the fruit's rind very carefully cross-ways and 
the fruitOToke into halves : in one half sat his flttle* son, in 
the other his little daughter. As soon as the halves were laid 
on the ground the children stepped out, and at once grew to 
their natural size, 'fheir lather was very angry when he saw 
them. Why, I thought you were at school/’ said he. The 
Mahdrdni told me you were at school. Why are you not there ? 
What funny (Dunkni’s own word) children you are to get into 
this bdl-fruit ! AVIiat made you like to live in a fruit ?” Ilut to 
all his questionings and scoldings the children said not one word.. 
At last he sent them up to the palace, and thqre they stayed 
with him for some three months. But the Mahdrdni said to 
him, Those are not your children. Yours are at school.” 
“They my children,” he answered. • 

All this time the Mahaninf hated them more and more, and 
at last she went to thcjii and said, “ Now I really will kill you.” 
“Just as you please/’ answered the children ; “we don’t mind 
being killed. You may kill us three limes, four times, as often 
as you like : it does not matter in the least ; for God will always 
bring us to life again.” 

At^his Sunkdsi Rdn( flew into a rage and she called her ser- 
vants and said, “ Kill these cliildrcn, cut Tliem ifito rnince-meat 
and throw them to tlie crows and kites. When the crows and 
kites have eaten them, they cannot come to life any more,” So 
the servants killed the children, and chopped them up very fine 
and fed the crows and kites with their flesh ; and now the Mahd- 
rdnf vras very happy. ^ 

Some months later, as she was walking in her garden, she 
saw two beautiful flower-buds on a laige bdl-tree that grew in it. 
She showed them to the gardener, and asked if he had seen 
them before.* “ Never,” said the man. “ On this tree there 
have never been either flowers or fruit till now.” “ Gather the 
flowers for me,” said the Rdnf, “ I do so wish to have them.” 
The gardener said to her, “ Wait till the buds are fully blown 
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and then I will gather them for yoti.” At the end of three or 
four days^he Rani Sunk< 1 si asked if the buds had grown into 
large flowcl's, and the gardener said, “ Yes, to-day I will gather 
them for you/' He got a long, long bamboo cane, and tietW 
piece of wood cross-ways on one of its ends so as to mak^ sort 
of hook Vhe^ewith to catch hold of and break off tJfS^owers. 
He tried and tried to get them, but all in vain. Then he made 
all the servants try. It was of no use, 110 one could make the 
hook touch the flowers. TJicy always bent themselves just out 
ofrits reach. Then Sunkdsi Rani tried, but with no better success . 
She told the Mahdraja, who said, * I will try to-morrow to 
gather these wonderful flowers.” 

Th^t night as the Rdni lay in her bed she suddenly thought, 
“ Those children are in the flowers,” and she determined to be 
with her husband when he gathered them, to get them into her 
own hands some way or other. 

The next morning Anarbdsd Mahiinija and his wife went to 
the bdl-trqe, an^as soon as he held out his band towards the 
flowers, they dropped into it. What lovely flowers ! W^hat 
beautiful flowers ! Do give them to me,” said .Sunkasf Rtlnf. 

No ” said the Malulrdjd, “ I will keep them myself.” Then he 
carried them to his room and laid them on the table while he 
shut the door and the Venetians. Then he came and sat down 
before them : he look them in his hand, and looked at them 
and laid them again on the table ; then he took them andfiinelt 
them, and theyv,melt,*oh ! so sweet. 7 'his he did many times. 
At last he held them to his ears, for the adventure of the bel-fruit 
had made him wise (hushydr\ and he heard little tiny voices, 
saying, “ Papa ” (Dunknf’s own w^ord), “ we want to stay wnth 
you ; we should like to be with you.” The Mahdrajd looked 
very carefully at the flowers, and at last, in one of them he saw 
a little splinter ofwood like a thorn sticking : he pulled this out, 
and his own little son stood before him. Then he looked at the 
other flower, and in that, too, was a little splinter of wood stick- 
ing. W’hen he pulled it out his little girl stood thgre. 

The Mahdrdjd was vexed with his children, and asked them 
why they were so naughty, and why they liked to live in fruits 
and flowers instead of staying in the palace or going to school. 
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The children answered, “ We go to school*sojnetimes, and then 
w'e come back and live in our flowers, and then reiiirn to 
school, and then we come back to our flower-homes again.” 
“'f his is a lie you are telling me,” said their father. “You 
know well you have not been at school at» all#” The 
Mah^rdni came in to hear what all this talking meant, and when 
she saw the children she said to Anarbasa Mah:ir;'ijri, “ These 
are not your children, yours are at school.” “ They are my 
children,” he answered, “ and they have never been at school 
all, and they arc vciy naughty.” He then sent them away to 
play, and the Rani returned to her room, lint he sat alone in 
his room, for lie was angry iind cross. As he sat there one of 
his chaprdsis came to him and said, “ Malnirdj, you do* not 
know how ill the Mahdntni treats your children, or you would ' 
not be angry with them. She has killed them Several times, 
and sent them away into the jungle ; and after they came out 
of the bdhfruit slie killed them and chopped them into small 
pieces, and fed the kites and crows with their flesli.” When the 
Maharaj^t heard all this, he said to the chaprdsj, “ You must 
have a beautiful little house built for me ; you must take care 
that it is chiefly made of wood ; the flooring must be very thin 
and of wood ; and the hollow place under the flooring must be 
filled with dry wood, 'rheu you must put plenty of flowers 
inside the house, and plenty outside so as to make it very 
pretty.’ , , , 

As soon as the house was ready the Mahiirfija wont to his 
wife and asked her if she would go out with liim to eat the air. 

“ I should like to show you a new house 1 have had built for 
you,” he said. So she went with him and thought her new'^ 
house lovely. While she was inside looking at the pretty 
flowers in the rooms, the Maharaja slipped out, •and bolted the 
door so that she could not escape, and he told his servants to 
set fire to the wood under the flooring. When the flames began 
to rise the Rdnf got very frightened. She rushed to the win- 
dow and calleJl to the Mahdrdjd and his servants, who were 
standing there looking on, to save her. No one said anything 
to her. Save me,” she cried, or I shall be burnt to death.” 

If .you are burnt, what does it matter?” said the Mahdrdjd. 
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^^You ill-treated my children; you killed them; so, now 
burn/’ \ 

As soon as. she was burnt to death the Mah:lnijd had all her 
bones collected and put into four dishes, and he gave them to 
one oft is cervants to take to Sunkasi Rani’s inotl^3ftf*^When 
her mother uncovered dish after dish and found nothing but 
bones, she asked the servant, “ Of what use are bones ? ” These 
are your daughters bones,” said he: therefore Andrbdsd 
l^fahdn'ljd sent them to you. Sunkdsi Rani ili-treated and killed 
his children, and so he burnt her.” 

The rest of the story she pronounced exact {thik\ 

2. The bi 51 -lree is the /Kgh Marmclos of botanists. 

3. With the differcMit deaths and transformations of the chil- 
dren compare in this book : Phiilmati Raid, pp. 3 and 4: the 
Kite’s Childrcr., p. 22 : the Bdl-Princess,pp. 144, 145, 148 : and 
in Old Deccan Days Surya Bai, pp. 85, 86. In Die goldenen 
Kinder” (Schott’s Wallachische MacrcJien) the golden children 
are killed and* buried (p. 122), From their hearts spring two 
apple-trees having golden leaves and apples. The trees arc de- 
stroyed ; Init a sheep has eaten an apple and then has two golden 
lambs. The stcp-niothcr kills them at once and sends the maid 
to wash the entrails in the stream, intending to cook them for 
her husband to eat (compare the curry in the Pomegranate 
King,” p. 8 ; the broth (Su/ir) in (h imrn’s von clem Machandel- 
boom,” Kinder und {Lmsmaerc/ien, vol. I. 271 ; and tfie stew 
in the Devonshire story, ‘‘The Rose-Tree,” told in Henderson’s 
Folklore of the Northern Counties of En^land^ p. 314). Apiece 
of the .entrail escapes, and as it floats away it swells and swells. 
On reaching the opposite bank it bursts, and out of it step the 
golden children. In a Hungarian story the children, one with 
a planet and otk: with a sun on his forehead, and each with a 
ring on his arm, are killed by a Avicked w^oman Avho wants her 
daughter to take their mother’s place as queen. They turn first 
into two golden pear-trees. These are destroyed by fire, but 
one glowing coal from the fire is eaten by an old*she-goat. The 
old goat then has two little golden-fleeced kids. They are 
killed, an old crow swallows a piece of the entrails as they are 
being washed in the brook ; she flies to] the seventy- seventh 
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island in the ocean, builds ajiest and lays tM^o golden eegs. Out 
of the eggs come the golden- haired children with thdTr planet, 
sun and golden rings. The old crow sends them for seven years 
to school to a hermit (here is the holy man again, see p. 283 of 
these and then flies home with them to their fcthgr. The 

pillar of salt, into which their mother was changed, answers all 
the king’s questions. It is not said that she regained her human 
form (“Die verwandelten Kinder,” Stier’s IJngarische Volks- 
maerchen^ P-S^). In a Sicbenburg story, “ Die beiden goldene^i 
Kinder,” the children are killed by an envious woman who be- 
.comes queen in their mother’s place. From their remains 
sprmg two golden pine-trees which arc burnt ; a sheep eats tAvo 
of the sparks and has two golden lambs that arc killcil ; Trom 
two pieces of the entrails step forth the goldcn-haircd children ' 
(Haltrich’s Siebenbucrgischc Macrchen^ p}>. 2, 3)? In this tale 
the children arc restored to their father, the king, by the inter- 
vention of God hijiiself (p. 4), who in these Sicbeithuergische 
Maerchen plays a part just as often as “ Kliudd ” ddbs in the 
Indian tales, taking for the purpose the form of a “ good old 
man,” and often wearing a grey mantle that reminds one of 
Odin. In the Netherlandish story of “The knight with the 
swan ” (Thorpe’s Northern Mythology^ vol. III. p. 302), King 
Oriant’s mother persuades the king his wife gave him seven 
puppies instead of seven children (each born with a silver cliain 
round fts neck in “ proof of thqjr mother’s qobility,”). She sends 
the children to the forest to be destroyed. They arc left there 
alive, and arc fostered by an old man. When the queen- 
mother learns this, she sends servants to kill them. These are 
content with depriving six of the children of their silver chains, 
on which the children instantly become swans. (The seventh 
child is absent and so is saved.) A goldsmith mrlkes two beakers , 
out of one of the chains, and keeps the others intact. When 
the chains are hung again round the live swans’ necks, and the 
beaker shown to the sixth, they regain their human forms. See 
also paragraph*8 of the notes to Phiilmati Rdnf. 

4. With the children in the fruit and flowers compare in these 
stories, Phulmati Rdnf, p. 3 : Loving Laili, p. 81 : the 
Princess, p. 146, and paragraph 5 of the notes to that story, 
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p. 283 : and in Old Dvccan Days, “ Surya Bai,” p. 86 : and Andr 
Rdnf another two maids,’* p. 95. With these may be compared 
the Polish Madey (Naake*s Slavonic Fairy Tales, p. 220). 
Madey is a robber who commits fearful crimes ; he repents, 
and sticks his “murderous club** upright in the gr(j|iit*i^swear- 
ing to kneel before it till the boy who has caused his repentance 
returns as a bishop. Years go by : the boy, now a bishop, 
passes through M adey’s forest. The club has become an apple- 
tijree full of apples and he 'discovers Madey through their sweet 
odour. At Madey’s request the bishop confesses him ; and as 
Madey confesses his crimes, the apples on the tree, one after 
another, become white doves and fly to heaven. They were the 
souls of those he liad murdered. 

In an unpublished story told by Dunknf, the incidents of the 
children being in the fruit, and the fruit not letting itself be 
gathered by any but the rightful owner of its contents (as is the 
case also with the Bc?l-Princcss), again occur. In this story 
there is a prince called Aisab, who, as he wished very much to 
have children, married. At the same time he took an oath that 
if his child, when he had one, cried, he would kill it, and then 
if his wife cried he would kill her too. His first wife gave him 
a child who died ; she cried and was killed by her husband. 
The same thing happened to the second wife. He tlien mar- 
ried a third wife, called Gulfamir. She had a little son, IJhnd- 
ahmad, and t^i’O or three years l^ter another son, called Kanl- 
mat. The first boy died, but Giilfandr did not cry — she only 
grieved for him in her heart. Kanimat was unhappy from see- 
ing other children playing with their brothers and sisters, and 
asked his mother “ why he had no brother or sister to play with ? ** 
She said, “ Once you liad a little brother and he died.** Then 
Kardmat beganHo cry, and his hither killed him immediately with 
his sword because of his oath, though he loved Kardmat dearly. 
The “ mother was still sadder than before, but she never wept.*^ 
Then bod took pity on her and sent down into Prince Aisab*s 
garden a big bcl-tree, and on this bdl-tree was a fitiit. Every one 
tried to gather this fruit, even Prince Aisab tried, but each time 
their hands approached it the fruit rose into the air and returned 
again when the hands were withdrawn. Then Gulfandr stretched 
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out her hand "and the fruit jTell into it.” .She took it into the 
house and tried to break it open with a stone, and a vcfce called 
out, " Mother, mother, not so hard ; you hurt us,” She was 
very much frightened, thinking a Rakshas or a demon was in 
the fridfek. Prince Aisab was equally alarmed, bu^ his wazir, 
Mamatsa, ^roke the fruit open gently in obedience to tlic little 
voice that called out, " Don’t knock so hard, Mamatsa ; you 
hurt us and out of it stepped the two littfe children Dimd-* 
ahmad and Kararnat. Dfmd-ahmaci was very beautiful. On 
his head was the sun, on his face the moon, and on his hands 
stars, and he had long golden hair. He married a princess, 
Atdsii, who also had the sun on her head, the moon on her face, 
stars on her hands, and “her hair was of pure gold and reached 
down to the ground.” The idea that none but the rightful owner « 
can catch the cJiild is found too in Grey’s Polynesian Mythology 
atpp. Ii6, 1 1 7, in the story of Whakatau, who was fashioned in 
the sea ftoni Ids mother Apakura’s apron l.)y the god Rongota- 
kawdu. This child lived at the bottom of the son ; but one day 
he came on shore after his kite, and all who saw him tried in 
vain to catch him. Then said Whakatau, " You had better go 
and bring Apakura here ; she is the only person who can catch 
me and hold me fast.” His mother then comes and catches him. 

5. Sunkdsfs bones are sent to her mother. In the Sid- 
lianisdie Macrchcn collected by Laura (}onzenbach, it is a 
common practice for husbands to punish their second wives' 
treachery with death, and then to send tlicir remains to their 
mothers, who feast on them, thinking they are eating tunny- 
fish, and die of grief on learning what they have really 
swallowed. 

6. With Giilidnar’s change into a bird compare Laura Gon* 
zenbach’s 13th Sidlianisches Maerchen^ vol. 82, where the 
real bride is transformed into a dove by a black-headed pin 
being driven into her head, and regains her human form when 
the pin is pulled out. Schott has a similar incident in his Walla- 
chisclie Macrcken^ p. 251. So has Gubernatis [Zoological My- 
thology^ vol. 11 . p. 242) in a story from near Leghorn, where 
the woman is changed into a swallow (in all these stories it is 
the husband who pulls out the pin ) ; and he says similar stories 
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wfth a transformation into a dove are told in Piedmont, in other 
parts of STuscany, in Calabria, and are to be found in the TtUi' 
name, Ralston’s Princess Mariya (Russian Folk Tales^^, 183), 
and Thorpe’s second story of “ The Princess that came out of 
the wa^r Yule Tide. Stories, p. 41), may also be conifared. 

7. The golden bird in the Sicbenburg story drops^pearls from 
its beak whenever it sings (“ Der goklnc Vogel,” Haltrich’s 
Siebenbucrjrischc 'Maerchen, pp. 31, 35). The princess, its mis- 
t^ress, wears (p. 39) a golden mantle ‘‘ adorned with carbuncles 
and pearls from the golden bird,” 


III.— THE CAT AND THE DOC, 

1, The Tiger promises not to eat the man who helps him and 
then tries to break his promise. Compare “ The Brahman, the 
Tiger, and the six Judges,” Old Deccan Days, p. 159; and 
‘‘ Ananzi and the Lion ” in Dasent’s Ananzi Stories, p. 490. 

2, In a Slavonic story mentioned by (Tiibcrnatis (Zooloj^lcal 
Mythology, vol. 1 1 . p, 1 1 1), a bear is about to kill a peasant in re- 
venge. A fox appears, shakes its tail and says to the peasant, 
‘ Man, thou hast ingenuity in thy head and a stick in thy 
hand.’ The peasant immediately understands the stratagem,” 
and persuades the bear to get into a sack he has with him that 
he may carry'^the bfar three tirhes round the field instead of 
doing penance, alter which the bear is to do what he likes with 
him. The bear gets into the sack, the man “ binds it strongly ” 
together, and then beats the bear to death with his stick. 
Gubernatis at p. 132 of the same volume tells a similar story 
from Russia in ^hich a wolf plays the part of the bear and of 
our tiger. 


IV.— THE CAT THAT COULD NOT BE KILLED. 

I. In an unpublished story told us by Gangiyd, a hill-man 
from near Simla, a cat saves herself from being eaten by a 
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jackal very much in the same way that tjiis cat saved herself 
from the leopard. The jacCal (in Gangiyd’s story) ate^anything 
it came across, whether it were dead or alive. One day he met 
a tiger and said to him, “ I will eat you. 1 will no’t let you go.^' 
Veryf^od,’' said the tiger, ‘^eat nie.^- So the jackal ate him 
up. He w^nt a little further and met a leopard ; he said to the 
leopard, “I will cat you.’' “Very good,” said the leopard. 
So he ate the lcop.?.rd. He went a little further and met a tiny 
mouse. “ Mouse,” he said, “ I have eaten a tiger and a leopard, 
and now I will eat you.” “Very good,” said the mouse. He 
ate the mouse. He went a little further and met a cat. “ I will 
eat you,*’ said the jackal. The cat answered, “ What will it 
profit you to eat me, who am so small ? A little further on you 
will see a dead buffalo : eat that.” So the jackal left the cat and « 
went to eat the buffalo. He walked on and on,, but could find 
no buffalo ; and the cat, meanwhile ran away. The jackal was 
veiy angry, and set off to seek the cat, but could not find her. 
He was furious, ♦ • 


VI.— THE RAT AND THE FROG. 

Compare the Bohemian “ Long-desired cliild,” Naake’s 
Slavouic Fairy Taks, p. 226. This child is carved out of a 
tree-root by a woodman, who tarings him home to his wife. They 
delight in having a child at last. 'Fhe child eats all the food in 
the house ; his father and mother ; a girl with a wheelbarrow 
full of clover ; a peasant, his hay-laden cart, and his cart-horses ; 
a man and his pigs ; a shepherd, his flock and dog ; lastly, cab- 
bages belonging to an old woman who cuts hin^ in two with her 
mattock just as he tries to eat her. Out of him jump unhurt 
every thing and every one he has swallowed. In a story from 
the south of Silver i a (Gubernatis' Zooloi^kal MythologyT\o\, I. 
p. 140) the heiip vanquishes a demon, who tells him that in his 
stomach he will find a silver caskeL He cuts the monster open 
and out of him come innumerable animals, men, treasures, and 
other objects. Some of the men say, ‘ What noble youth has 
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delivered us from thQ black night ?* ” In two of the caskets the 
hero find's the eyes of an old woman who has befriended him, 
and money, and from the last casket came forth more men, 
animals, and valuables of every kind.’’ In a Russian story 
quoted by Cube mat is {Zoological Mythology^ vol. 406, 

407) the wolf eats the kids all but one. I'hc motlfer goat per- 
suades him to jump over a fire. The fire splits his belly open, 
out tumble ail the little kids, lively as ever. There is a very 
similar story with fox, goat, and kid for actors in CampbelFs 
)^opular Tales of the IP^sl Highland?, vol. Ilf. p. 93; and 
Grimm has one also, “ Der Wolf imd die sicben jungen Geis- 
lein,” in his Kmder und Hausmaerchen, vol. f. p. 29. In the 
notea to this story, vol. III. p. 15, Grimm says, In Pomerania 
this is told of a child who when his mother had gor^e out was 
swallowed by .the child-spectre, resembling the varlet Ruprecht. 
But the stones which he swallows wnth the child make the spectre 
so heavy that he fills to the earth, and the child unhurt springs 
out of him.” S ee, too, the demons at p. 99 of these stories, who 
swallow the Princess Champdkalfs suitors. 

Tylor in his Pr/w/Z/w Culture^ vol. I. p. 341, classes Little 
Red Riding Hood among these Day and N ight myths. It i.s, he 
says, “mutilated in the English Nursery version, but known 
more perfectly by old wives in Germany, wlm can tell that the 
lovely little maid in her shining red satin cloak ivas swallowed 
with her granefmother by the wolf, but they both came out safe 
and sound when the hunter cut open the sleeping beast.” He 
also quotes among these myths {ih. p. 338) a story of the Ojib- 
was in wdiich the hero is s^vallow^ed by a great fish and cut out 
again by his sister ; and another belonging to the Basutos in 
which all mankind save the hero and his mother were devoured 
by a monster. The hero “attacked the creature and was 
swallowed whole, but cutting his way out he set free all the in- 
habitants of the world.” At the same page is the story of the 
Zulu Princess Untombinde who wms carried of 4 ,by a dreadful 
beast ‘‘ The king gathered his army and attacked it, but it 
swallowed up men, and dogs, and cattle, all but one warrior ; 
he slew the monster, and there came out cattle, and horses, and 
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men, and last of all the princess herself.” ,Mr. Tylor qi^tes, too 
{ib, p, 336), in connexion with this class of myths, the story of 
the death of the New Zealand sun-hero, Maui, which he tells 
more fully than does Sir George Grey in his Polynesian Afytlw- 
logys '^Xid lie goes on at pp. 338, 339, 340, to connect j;heje myths 
with those^of Perseus and Andromeda ; Heracles and Ilesione ; 
the story of Jonah and his fish ; the Greenland angakok 
swallowed by bear and walrus and thrown u{j again ; and the 
legend of Hades. * > 

Besides the angakok mentioned by Mr. Tylor, Dr. Rink, in his 
Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo^ has two other stories of 
escapes from the stomach of a dead animal when it is cut open. 
In the first, at p. 260, the boy is devoured by a gull ; his Sister 
kills the bird, takes her brother’s bones from its [)ouch and - 
carries them home : on the way the boy comes, to life again. 
The other tale, p. 438, tells how Nakasungnak jumped out of the 
hole his friends had made in the dead ice-covered ’’ boar’s side ; 
but his hair as well as the skin of his face had ct)nic otf, and he 
shivered from cold and ague. And in Ralston’s Songs of the 
Russian PcoplL\\), 177, is a story of a snake who steals ‘‘the 
luminaries of the night. A hero cuts off his head, and out 
of the slain monster issue the Bright Moon and the Morning 
Star.” 


VII.-^FOOLISH SACHULl. 

I . Foolish Sachuli lives in many lands. In his Russian dress 
he figures in “The Fool and the Birch -tree ” Ralston’s 
Folk Tales, p. 52. In the Sicilian “Giiifd” wc*fincl him again 
(Gonzenbach’s Sidlianische Macrc/ien, vol. I. p. 249). In 
England he appears in an out-of-the-way village in the south 
(see Pall IMaH July 12, 1878, p. ii. Wild Lif^m a 

Southern Couriry, No. XIV.) with, to use his mother’s wwds, 
“ no more sense than God had given him.” She wishing to 
have his testimony discredited wdien he bears witness against 
her, as she knows he will, goes upstairs and rains raisins on 

. • S 
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him fror:jthe windov:. So when asked to specify the time he 
speaks of, he says, When it rained raisins,” and is of course 
disbelieved. , 

Note by Mr. J. F. Campbell : “This story of a stupid boy 
has a pnallci in a Gaelic tale in my collection, where llie boy 
dated an event which was true by a fall of pancakes or some- 
thing of the kind which was not tine, and was not believed 
though he told the truth,” [At p. 385, vol. II. of the Taks of 
the West Hic^hkinds a “ half booby” isbiveiglod by his mother 
into dating his theft of some planks by a “ shower of milk- 
porridge.”] 

2. The magic gifts given by the fairies are a common inci- 
dent* in fairy talcs : so is the adventure with the jar of ghee. 


VTIL— .BARBER litM. AND 'fllE TIGERS. 

T. Forbes in his Hindustani Dictionary says or Kansu 
was the name of a wicked tyrant whom Krishna was born to 
destroy, and that the word now means a wicked tyrant. But 
Rjijd Kans is an historical character. All that is known of him 
is told by the late Professor IBochmann in the Bengal A^siatic 
Society's Journal for 1873, L p. 264. 

2. In the (p.,380) to the XIXth Tale in the Sagds fnmi 
the Far East, is a story in which Barber Hhn’s part is played 
by a he-goat, and that of his tigers by a lion. See, too, “ How 
the three clever men outwitted the demons ” in Old Deccan 
Days, pp. 273—278. In a Santali tale, “ Kaiiran and Guja/’ 
sent by the Rev. F. T. Cole to the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. 
September p. 257, two brothers, Kanran and Guja, climb 
into a till tree. Here tliey arc discovered by a tiger whom 
they have deprived of his tail, and who lias brought a number 
of hisTriends to help him revenge himself on the brothers. The 
tailless tiger proposes they shall iill stand on«: the top of the 
other, to reach the men in the tree. His friends agree provided 
he takes his stand at the bottom, and they climb as proposed 
till they almost reach the brothers. Then Kanran calls out to 
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Guja, Give me your axe. -I will kill th^ tailless The 

tigers in terror all tumble to the ground, crushing their tailless 
friend in their fall, and lice to their homes. In ‘^The Leopard 
and the Ram’’ (11 leek’s Hottentot Fables and Tales, p. 24) the 
ram and tj^e leopard play the parts of the barber aftd Ifts tigers. 
See, too, The Lion and the Busliman,” p. 59 of the same col- 
lection. 

Note by Mr. J. F, Campbell: Compare the Irish story of 
two hunchbacks in Kciglulcy. A version is in Milford’s JapaneJe 
book ; and far better versions are common in Japan.” 


IX.— THE BULBUL AND TUI': COTTON-TREE. 

T. Cotton-tree, in Hindustani Semal. * 

2. Kocl, Indian cuckoo. 


X.— THE MONKEY PRINCE. 

1. Bandarsd means like a monkey ; Dunkni in telling this 
husk-story just as often called the monkey-skin a husk {chhilka) 
as she called it a skin {cluimrd). 

2. IVincess Jaliuran throws mattresses y) her <;lrowning hus- 
band. In a Manipurf tale pul>lished by Mr. G. H. Damant in 
the Indian Antiquary^ vol. IV. September 1875, p. 260, Basanta’s 
wife throws him a pillow that he may save himself when the 
envious merchant, on board whose boat they are, pitches the 
prince into the river that he may secure the princess for himself. 


XL— BRAVE HIrAlABIsA. 

1. With this* story all through compare *‘The Demon is at 
last conquered by the King’s Son,” p. 173 of this collection. 

2. Rakshas means protector, and is, probably, an euphemistic 
term. The chapter on Mystic Animals in Swedish traditions 
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(Thorpc\ Northern ^Mythology ^ vol. II. p. 83) gives a list 
of certain creatures that are not to be ivicntioned by their 
own but by euphemistic names for fear of incurring their wrath. 
This belief, Thorpe in the same chapter, p. 84, says, extends 
to certain kianirnate things : water iised for brewing, for in- 
stance, must not be called vain (water) or tlio beer ?viU not be 
so good ; and hre occasionally is to be spoken of as hdta (heat). 
The girl in an Esthonian tale quoted by Gubernatis at p. 151 of 
the 1st vol, ol^his Zoological Mythology addresses a crow whose 
help she needs as ‘‘ Bird of light.” Fiskc says {Myilu^ and 
Myth-makers^ p. 223), A Dayak will not allude by name to 
the small- pox, but will call it ‘‘The chief’’ or “Jungle leaves;” 
the Laplander speaks of the bear as “ the old man with the 
* fur ''oat ; ” in Annam the tiger is called “Grandfather,” or 
“Lord.” The/ Finnish hunters called the ])ear “the Apple of 
the F'orest, the beautiful floney-claw, the Ihide of the thicket ” 
(“The Mythology of Fijinland,” Trasefs Magazine^ May 1857). 
The Fur'ies, as^cvery one knows, were called the Eumenides, or 
the gracious ones. 

The Rakshases are a kind of huge demons who delight in 
devouring men and beasts. They can take any shape they 
please. 'Fhe female Rakshas often assumes that of a beautiful 
woman. Compare the demon Mara as desci ibed I.iy Fiske at 
p. 93 of his book above quoted. 

'i’he Rakshjises do^not travel in the way mortals do. ‘^See a 
piniijpiir story told by Mr. G. H. Dainant in the Indian 
Antiquary (February 1875, vol. IV. p. 54), where the hero, 
who has married both the Rakshas-king’s daughter and 
his niece, asks his father-in^laVs leave to icdurn home with 
his Rakshas-w'ivcs. The King consents (i). 58), but says, 
“We Rakshasers do not travel in pdlkis (palanquins), but in 
the air.” Accordingly the prince, his two Rakshas wives 
and his mortal wife, *all travel towards his fathers country 
through the air “ along the sky.” One kind, of jinn travel 
in the same w.ay (Lane’s Arabian Nights, wol. 1 ., “Notes 
to Introduction,” p. 29). So do the drakes and kobolds in 
Northern Germany. The drake is as big as a cauldron, “a 
person may sit in him,” and travel with him to any spot he 
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pleases. Both drakes and kobolds look Ijke fiery stri^j/^. The 
kobolds appear sometimes as a blue, sometimes as a red, stripe 
passing through the air (Thorpe’s Northern Mythology^) vol. HI. 
pp. 155, 156). 

3. Dunkm says, “ All Rakshases keep their sojils m birds.” 
Those tha? do so resemble in this respect some of the Indian 
demons, and the giants, trolls, and such like noxious actors in 
the Norse, Scotch, and other popular talcs, 

Tylor O/Z/z/rc, vol. II.'pp. 152, 153) mentions tbf^ 

Talar story of the giant who could not be killed til! the twelve- 
headed snake in which he kept his soul was destroyed, 'fhis 
tale, he says, “illustrates the idea of soul-embodiment,” and 
“very likely” indicates the sense of the myths where giants &c., 
keep their souls out of their own bodies. The civilized notion# 
of soul-embodirnent, he adds (quoting from “ (prose’s banter- 
ing description of the art of laying ghosts in the last century,”) 
is that of conjuring giiosts into different objects : “ one of the 
many good instances of articles of savage beliel*sc*rvii->g as jests 
among civilized men.” Possibly these giants, trolls, rakshases, 
demons, once belonged to that class of spirits who could, in 
popular belief, enter at pleasure into stocks and stones and 
other objects of idolatrous veneration. 

But all Rakshases do not keep their souls in birtls. Some 
have their souls in bees (see a Din.ijpur tale published by 
Mr. Q% 11 . Damant in the A n/t(/ nary for /ipril 6, 1872, 
p. 115) : and in another Dindjpur story printed by Mr. Damant 
in the ImHan A nth/ nary for June 7, 1872, p. 120, a whole, tribe 
of Rakshases dwelling in Ceylon kept theirs in one and the 
same lemon. 

4. In the first quoted of these stories collected by Mr. 
Damant, that where the Rakshases keep their#lifo in bees, the 
hero is a prince who starts in search of the wonderful tree men- 
tioned in paragraph 8 of the note to Phulmati Rdnf (p. 244). 
In his wandenngs he finds himself in the Rakshas c\Minlry. 
There he meets with the woman who when cut up turns into the 
tree he seeks. When he first sees her .she lies dead on a bed 
with a golden wand on one side of her, and a silver wand on the 
other. He accidently touches her with the golden wand and 
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she \val\s. She tells, him the Rakshases, every morning when 
they go (Hit in search of food, make her dead by touching her 
with the silver wand, and wake her with the golden wand when 
they return at night. Mr. Damant has another story in the 
Indian Ani^itary {July 5, 1872, vol. I. p. 219), from Dindjpur, 
in which there is a prince Dalim who dies and i# laid in a 
tomb above ground, not buriecl. Daily the Apsarascs, the 
dancing-girls in the court of Indra, wake him from death by 
touching his face with a golden wand, and make him dead 
again by touching him with a silver wand. These wands they 
always leave lying beside him. His wife comes one day to 
mourn over him and accidentally discovers the secret of bring- 
ing blm to life. He is, finally, restored to Jier by the Apsa- 
rascs. 

5. According to Gubernatis, three and seven are sacred 
numbers in Aryan faith {Zoological Mytholo;^y^ vol. 1 . p. 6). 

6. H iriildbdsa addresses the Rakshas ns ‘‘uncle.’’ 'fhe two 
brothers /Kanraa and Guja (in a Santa! i fairy talc bearing 
their name printed by the Rev. F. T. Colo in the Indian Anti- 
(/nary, September 1875, vol. I V. p. 257), address a tiger by the 
same propitiatory title. The tiger in ictiirn addresses them 
as nephews, and gives them the fire they want. 

“ Uncle’’ and “aunt” are used in a propitiatory sense over a 
great part of the world. Hunt at p. 6 of his introduction to tlie 
Romances and^Drolls of the li'est of England says, “ Uncle is 
a term of respect, which was vei^- commonly applied to aged 
men by their juniors in Corn\vall. Aunt . . . was used in the 
same manner when addressing aged women.” “Mon oiiclc” 
and “ma tante” are sometimes used in the same way in France. 
Fiske in his Myths and Mythmakers, pp. 166, 167, tells how 
the Zulu solar Uthlakanyana outwits a caimibal : in this 
story the hero addresses the cannibal as “uncle,” and the 
cannibal in return calls him “ child of my sister.” Fiske, quot- 
ing frem Dr. Callawiw, at p. 166, says, “It is perfectly clear 
that the cannibals of the Zulu legends are not poinmon men ; 
they ’are magnified into giants and magicians ; they are remark- 
ably swift and enduring ; fierce and terrible warriors.” In the 
Hottentot story of the “ Lion who took a woman’s shape,” the 



lion and the woman address each other as “ my aunt,'- my 
uncle (Bleek's Holt cniot Fables and 'talcs^ pp. 51, -^2)* In 
Siberia the Vakiits worslnp the bear under the name of their 
‘^beloved uncle” (Tylors Prim dive vol. 11 . p. 231); 

and when the Russian peasant calls on the dreaded Lyeshy to 
appear henries, Uncle Lyeshy” (Ralston’s Stmo^s iff thf Riisslan 
people, p. .159). 

“ Grannie ” is tlie word used by Dunknf htii'self. 

7. The Rakslias queen is tricked , to her death in the same 
way as the wicked step-mother in the “ Pomegranate King,'” p. 12 
of this collection. 


XIL— THE MAN WHO WExNT TO SEEK HIS FATE. 

T. Com])arc a Servian story, Das Schicksal ” (Karad- 
schitsch, Volksmaerchen dcr Serhen, p. 106),^ in which a man 
sets out to seek his fate, and on the road is couimissioiicd 
by a rich householder to ask the fate why, though he gives 
abundance of food to his servants, he can never satisfy their 
hunger, and why his aged, miserable father and mother do not 
die : by another man, to ask why his cattle diminish instead 
of thriving : and, thirdly, by a river whose waters bear him 
safel;^ across it, to ask why no living thing lives in it. His 
fate answers all these rjncsti^ims, and instiAicts hi) A how to thrive 
himself. In Friiulcin (hm/cnbaclfs Sicilian Fairy Tah% ‘‘Die 
(deschichle von Catcrina vmd ilirem Schicksal,” vol. 1 . p. .130, 
Caterina is persecuted by her fate, who wears the form of a 
lovely woman. At last she begs her mistress’s fate, to \vhoni 
she daily carries a propitiatory offering, to intercede for her with 
her own fate. She is told in answer tliat her own fate is wrapped 
in seven veils and so cannot hear her prayer. Finally her mis- 
tress’s fitte leads her to her own. In the same collection, in 
“ Feledico unll Epomata” (vol. I. p. 350), Fcledico’s fate plays a 
personal part*. 

This Indian story looks like a relic of stock and stone 
worship (see Tylor’s Primitive Culinre^ voL 11 . chapters XIV. 
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and Comparq. the man’s beating his fatc*stone with 

the treatment the Ostyak gives his puppet. If it is good to 
him he clothes and feeds it with broth ; ‘‘if it brings him no 
sport he will try the effect of a good thrashing on it, after 
wdiich he wUl clothe and feed it again” (//;. p. 170). Other 
examples are given at the same page. These spirit.# and gods, 
for whose dwelling-place stocks and stones and other objects 
had been supplied, were not supposed always to inhabit these 
ajDodcs ; but they did so at pleasure. Compare Elijah’s address 
to the priests of Baal, ‘‘ Cry aloud : for he is a. god ; either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth” (i Kings xviii. 27), with Catcrina’s 
sevenA'cilcd fate, and the prostrate fate-stone in our story 
iwhose spirit-owner was evidently absent on .some expedition. 
These fates m^iy be compared with the patron or guardi^in 
spirits of whom Mr, Ty lor speaks at pp. 199-- -203 of the same 
volume. He says (p. 202), “The Egyptian astrologer warned 
Antonins Vo keep hir from the young Octavius, ‘for thy demon,’ 
said he, ‘is in fear of his.’” If one man’s demon or genius were 
at enmity with that of another man, it would probably be 
friendly to that of a third man, and would therefore be acquainted 
with its secrets and with its motives of behaviour to the 
man it guarded. Hence the advice given by her mistress to 
Caterina to iiujuire of her own fate from Jicr ini.stress’s hitc, and 
the questions be put to their fates when found given tfo the 
men in the Indian and Servian stories. These questions x-einind 
one of those entrusted to the youths in European tides as they 
journey to the dragon or devil to whom they arc sent for destruc- 
tion. Like the fates in the Indian and Servian stories, these 
dragons and devils live at the end of a long and difficult journey. 
Caterina has to eVimb a mountain to visit her mistress’s fate. 

2. Gubernatis {Zoological Mythology^ vol. 1 . p. 22), speaking 
of the three Ribhavas^ says, “ During the twelve days (the twelve 
hours eff the night or the twelve months in the year) in which 
they are the guests of Agohyas,” &c. So possib,iy the twelve 
years in this and other stories in this collection may be the 
twelve hours of the night. In an unpublished story told by 
Dunknf, “ Prince Htlsainsd’s journey,” the prince journeys for 
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twelve years. When he returns home finds his p;>^nts as 
he had left them — fast asleep in bed. To them the twelve years 
had only been as one night.’’ 


XIIL— THE UPRKHIT KING. 

1. The l)oar is an avatar of Vishnu. 

2. A (Join (the d is lingual) is a Hindu of a very low caste. 

3. Possibly this king is tlu^ same as tlui king Harichand in 

the last story but one in the collection, p. 224, and he may also 
be the Hari^chandra of the following letter from Mr. C. H. 
Tawmey : — » 

^‘1 have been looking up the story of Hlarigchandra/ It is 
to be found in Muir, vol. 1 . He gives a sumrnar^y of it frSm the 
Markandeya Pnrana. It is also found in tbc ‘ Chanda Kaiicikam,’ 
and in Mutu Coomara Swainy’s ‘ Martyr of Truth.’ I'he following 
is Muir’s summary suinmarized. Hariediandra waii a king 
who lived in the 'frela age, and was renowned for Ins virtue, and 
for the universal prosperity, moral and physical, wliich prevailed 
during his reign. One day he heard a sound of female lamenta- 
tion which proceeded from the Sciences who were becoming 
mastered by the austere Sage, Vievamitra, in a way they had 
never been before. He rushed to their assistance as a Kshatriya 
bound*to succour the oppressed. By a haughty spctech he pro- 
voked Vievamitra, and in consequence of l*is wrath the Sciences 
instantly perished. (In the ‘Chanda Kau(;ikam,’ as far as I 
remember, w^e are told that the anger of Vievamitra interfered 
with the success of his austeriP/.) The king says he had only 
done his duty as a king, which involves the bestow-al of gifts on 
Brahmans and the succour of the weak. Vi(;v;imitra thereupon 
demands from the king as a gift the whole earth, everything 
but himself, his son, and his wife. 'Phe king gives it him. 
Then Viy.vaniiP'a demands his sacrificial fee; the king goes to 
Benares, follo^vcd by the relentless Sage, the ruler of (j^iva, 
and is compelled to sell his wife. She is bought by a rich old 
Brdhman, The son cries and the BnUiman buys him too. 
But Hari^chandra has not enough, even now, to satisfy Vi(;« 
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vamitras^o he sells himself to a ClulijuMla, who is really Dharma, 
the god of righteousness. The Chdiidilla (man of the lowest 
caste), carries off the king, bound, beaten, and confused. The 
Ciidriddla sends him to steal clothes in a cemetery. There he 
lives twelve months. His wife comes to the cemetery to per* 
form thef olAoquics of h.er son, who had died from tie bite of a 
serpent. The two determine to burn themselves with the 
corpse of tlieir son. When Hari^chandrn, after placing hi.s son 
on the funeral pyre, is meditating on the .Supreme Spirit, the lord 
rtari Narayana Krishna, all the gods arrive headed by Dharma 
(righteousness) cand accompanied by Vi^vamitra. Dliarma en- 
treats the king to desist from his rash enterprise, and fndra 
announces to him that he, his wife, and hi.s son have gained 
heaven l)y their g(jod works. Ambrosia and flowers are rained 
by the -god from the sky, and the king's son is restored to the 
bloom of youth! The king, adoriied with celestial clothing and 
garments, and the queen, embrace their son. Haiiechandra, 
however, tlochiro,s that lie cannot go to heaven till he lias re- 
ceived his master the Chdndala's permission, and paid him a 
ransom. Dharma, the god of righteousness, then says that 
he had miraculously assumed the form of a ChiiTjuJala. I'he 
king requests that his subjects may accojnpany him to heaven, 
at least for one day. This request is granted by Indra ; and 
after Vi(;vamitra has inaugurated the king's son, Rohitaf;va, as 
his successor, Hariechandra, his friends and followers, all s,scend 
to heaven.'' * • ' 


XIV.—LOVING LAILl. 

1. Majnun is c^,(:elebr:ited lover, whose love for Laih or Laila 
is the subject of many Eastern poems. In thi.s story he does 
not play a brilliant part. 

2. LailPs knife is like the sun-hero's weapon ^lh.e sun’s ray), 
which lengthens at its owner’s pleasure (Gubcrn;j,tis, Zoological 
Mythology II. p. 147). 

3. She cuts her little finger. See “the Bdl Princess,” p. 141, 
and paragraph 2 of the note to “Shekli Farid.” “The little 
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finger, though the smallest, is the most privileged of the f,/c. It 
is the one that kno\ys everything.” A Piedmontese motner says, 
“My little linger tells me everything” ((iubcrnaiis, Zoolo<^ictil 
Mytholoi^y, vol. 1. p. i66). We have a somewhat s’imilai- saying 
in England. In a Russian story (|uotecl by the same author in 
the same \vl^rk (vol. II. p. 151), an old woman whflc ftaking a 
cake, cuts off lier little linger and throws it into the fire. l''rom 
the little linger in tlie tiro is born a strong ‘dwarf who after- 
wards docs many wonderful things. I n the laic of the live fingers 
(“ Die Maclir von den fiicnf h'ingern,” Ifaltrich's S/clfcnoitcririsrhe 
MaercJicn^ p. 325). wlierc each linger deoicics what it will do, 
the little one says, “I will help wath wise counsck” In conse- 
quence of this assistance, to this day, “ when any one ]^:is a 
wise idea (Einfill), he says ‘that his little finger told him that'”^ 
(p. 327). In Finnish mythology wc again find the little 4 iu^er. 

“ The Para, also originated in the Swedish Iljaeren or Bare, 
a magical three-legged lieing, mamifactured in various w'ays, 
and which, says Castren, attained life and j*iotion /vhen its 
possessor, cutting the little finger of his left hand, let ihnx* cirop.s 
of blood fall on it, at the same time pronouncing the proper 
spell.” (“TI.1C Mythology of Filmland,” FnrsYrs for 

May 1857, p. 537..) 

In Rink^s ai/d Traditious of the Eskimo, p. 441, there is 
an account of Ranalds visit to llic man of the moon, wdicrc he 
meets ,u woman who, he is w^arned, will lake out his entrails if 
she can only make him lau^h. He foll*>ws the* moon-man's 
advice, which is to rub his leg with the nail of his little finger 
when he can no longer keep from smiling, and so saves himself 
from the old hag. Kishya Sriiiga (to return to the land of our 
fairy tales) threw a drop of water from the nail of his little finger 
on a Kakshas who, in the form of a tiger, was ryshing to devour 
him. The demon instantly quitted the tiger’s body, and asked 
the Rishi what he should do. He followed the holy man’s in- 
structions and obtained moksha (salvation) — ^scc Ind}a}\ Antu 
qiiiiry for MayJj873, p. 142, “The Legend ofRishya Sriuga,” told 
by V. N. Narasimmiyengar of Bangalor. 
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xA-HOW king BURTAL became a FAKtR. 

r. The Fakir strikes the dead aritcinpe with his wand (chdhuk)^ 
as in “ Shekli P'arfd,’' p. 98. In both cases Dimkni says the 
wand used was a long*, slender piece of ba.mI)oo. I do not know 
whctlicr the ba-inboo is a lightning-jjlant. Possiblf it is, being 
a grass (sonic grasses are lighlning-plants, see Fiske^s Myths 
and Myth-makers, pp. 56, 6i), and also Ijecaiise its long slender 
stems are lancc-shaped. if it does belong to this class, naturally 
a blow from a bamboo (or lightning) wand wmild give life, for, 
says Fiske (/ 7 v. p. 60), "‘the association of the thuiider-stonn 
with the approach of summer has produced many myths in 
whick the lightning is symbolized as the life-renewing wand 
,of the victorious sun-god/^ 

2T“rheking tries to hide the ball in his hair. The wonderful 
power and strength of hair appears in tales from all lands : 
Signor de Gubernatis suggests that, in the case of solar heroes, 
their hair, is thcj^suiGs rays (Zoological xMythology^ vol. l.|). 117, 
vol. II. p. 154); and it seems to me possible that, just as the 
colour of the solar hero’s hair has been appropriated 1 .>y Indian 
fairy-tale princes who arc not solar, tlic qualities of his hair 
may have been attributed to that of folk-lore heroes who arc not 
solar, and may also have been the origin of some of the strange 
superstitions prevalent about human liair. Tliis theory, if 
correct, would account for most of the strange things that#I have 
hitherto met about hair. It must lac remembered that the sun’s 
rays are also his weapons ; they turn to thunderbolts when the 
sun is hidden in the rain-clouds (Gubernatis, lb, vol. I. pp. 9, 
17), and also to lightning (see ib. vol. II. p. 10, where the sun 
under the form of a bull is spoken of as the fire which sends 
forth lightning).* 

First there is Samson, whose name, according to Ge.senius, 
means “ solar,” like the sun.” Of the hero Firud, it is told 
‘‘ that R single hair of his head has more strength in it than 
many warriors” (Gubernatis, Zoological Myi\ology, vol. I. 
p. 1 17), Conan was the weakest man of the F^inn, because 
they used to keep him cropped. “ He had but the strength of a 
man ; but if the liair should get leave to grow, there was the 
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strength of a man in him for every hair tjiat was in hv. head ; 
but he was so cross that if the hair should grow he would kill 
them all ’’ (Campbell's Popular Talcs of the West inghlands^ 
voh III. p. 396). At p. 91 of Schmidt’s Griechischc Maerchen, 
Sageu, und Volkslicder^ is the story of a king, D^ci* Capilacn 
Dreizehn,” ^vho is ‘‘the strongest of his time,’’ and who has 
three long hairs, so long that they could be twisted twice round 
the hand on his breast. When these are cut off he becomes the 
weakest of men. When these grOw again he regains his 
strength. The sun’s rays have most power wKen they are 
longest, when the sun is in apogee. 

Possibly from this old forgotten myth about the solar hero’s 
hair came some sii])erstition to which was due the Merovingian 
decree that only princes of the blood-royal should wear theii; 
hair long ; cutting their long hair made tlicm incapablcf^orbe- 
coming kings, 'riicir slaves were shaved. The barbarians 
ruled that only their b ee men should wear long hair, and that 
the slaves should be sliaved. Professor Moniei •Williams, in the 
Contemporary for January 1879, p. 265, says that Govind, 

the loth Guru and founder of the Sikh nationality, ordered the 
Siklis to wear their hair long to distinguish themselves from 
other nations. 

In the Slavonic story, Leben, Abenteuer und Schwaenkc des 
klcinen Kerza,” is a dwarf magician with a long white beard. 
With “a hair from this beard Kerza binds the magician’s wicked 
wife, who has taken the form of a wooden pillar the better to carry 
out her evil ends. F rom that moment it was impossible for her 
to take again her own shape or to use her former magic powers 
(V ogl’s Volksmaerchen, p. 227). One of the tasks set by Y spadda- 
den Penkawr to Kilhwdi before he will give him his daughter 
Olwcn to wife, is to get him ‘‘ a leash mad? from the beard 
of Dissull Varvawc, lor that is the only one that can hold 
the two cubs. And the leash will be of no avail unless it be 
plucked from, his beard while he is alive, aivl twitclKjd out 
with wooden tweezers .... and the leash will be. of no use 
should he be dead because it will be brittle,” — that is, when the 
sun is set (dead) his rays have no power {Mabinogion^ 
vol. II. p. 288). The same idea lies at the bottom of the 
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Engli^i superstition* that ‘‘if a person's hair burn brightly 
when thrown into the fire, it is a sign of ]ongc\’ ity ; the brighter 
the flame, tlic longer the life. On the other hand, if it smoulder 
away, and refuse to burn, it is a sign of approaching death 
(Hendcrsoij\s Folk-lore of the Northern Counties (F' England, 
p. 84). 

The Malays have a story of a woman, called Utaliigi, in 
whose head grew asinglawhite hair endowed with magic power. 
When her husband pulled it out a great storm arose and Utahigi 
went up to heaven. She. was a bird (or cloud) maiden, and this 
hair must have been the lightning drawn from the cloud. The 
Servian Atalanta, when nearly overtaken by her lover, takes a 
hair from the top of her head and throws it behind her. It 
, 'becomes a mighty wood (clouds are the forests and mountains 
of iTie%ky, Gvbernatis, Zoological Mythology, vol. I. p. 1 1), 
Karadschitsch, Volksniaerclten der Serhen, p. 25, in the story 
“von dern Maedchen das behender als das Pferd ist.” In 
Schmidt’s Gricthische Macrchcn, Sagen nnd Volkslicdcr, p. 79, 
the king’s daughter as she flies with her lover from the Lamnissa 
throws some of her own hairs behind her, and they become a 
great lake (thunderbolts and lightning bring rain). At p. 98 of 
the same work is the story “ Der Riese vom Berge.” When 
this giant wishes to enter his great high mountain, he takes a 
hair from his head and touches the mountain with it. The 
mountain at i>ncc splds in two (p. loi). The king's dau^terin 
her encounter with the Efreet, “plucked a hair from her head 
and muttered with her lips, whereupon the hair became con- 
verted into a piercing sword with which slie struck the lion [the 
Efreet], and he was cleft in twain by her blow ; but his head 
became changed into a scorpion” (Lane’s Arahian Nights, vol. 
1 . p. 156). A ikiba Yaga, in Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 
p. 147, plucks one of her hairs, ties three knots in it, and blows, 
and thus petrifies her victims. She is a personification of the 
spirit of the storm, ib. p. 164. In Old Deccan Days, at j). 62, the 
old Rakshas says to Ramchundra, “ YYm must not touch my 
hair “the least fragment of my hair thrown in the direction 
of the jungle would instantly set it in a blaze,” Ramchundra 
steals two or three of the hairs, and when escaping from the 
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Rakshas, flings them to thejivinds and firejs the jungle. Chan- 
dra (p. 266 of the same book) avenges the death of her hus- 
band by tearing her liair, which burns and instantly sets lire 
to the land ; all the people in it but herself and a few w’ho had 
been kind to her and arc therefore saved, were burnt jn this great 
fire. • 

In tliese talcs a. single hair from the head of the I'rinccss 
Lab/iin (the lunar ray can pierce the. cloud ‘as well as a solar 
ray) cuts a thick troe-tnink in two, pi 163. 

Hair has another property; it can tell things to its owners. 
See the three hairs the Queen gives Coachman Toms, saying, 
“ They will always tell you the truth when you question them.” 
(Sticr's Unj^anseke p. 176), and which, la^er in 

the story (p. 186) adjudge the king wonliy of death. (See* 
Grimm’s story Kinder und Ha usniaerc hen ^ vol. IJ. p. i74^*‘The 
clear sun brings day”) Also “Das wunderbare Haar” 
(Karadschitsch VoILsmaerc/icn dcr Serben^ p, iSo), which is 
blood-red, and in which when split open were* found* written a 
multitude of noteworthy events from the beginning of the world. 
(The sun’s rays have existed since the early ages of the world.) 
The girl from whose head the hair is taken threads a needle 
with the sun’s rays and embroiders a net made of the hair of 
heroes. 

See, too, the Eskimo account of tlie removal of Disco Island 
in Rirfk’s Talcs and Traditions of the p. J/S4, where one 

old man vainly tries to keep back the island by means of a 
seal-skin thong which snaps, w-hile two other old men haul it 
away triumphantly by the hair from the liead of a little child, 
chanting their spells all the time. Tlieir success was, pei haps, 
due to the spells, not to the hair. In the notes to Dcr Capitiin 
Dreizchn in Schmidt’s Griechische MaeixKn^ Sa/fen and 
Volkslicder^ there are some instances of *the strength given by 
hair to those on whom it grows. 

2. The lichi js Nepheliiim Liclii. * 

3. King lUytal’s eldest son’s name Sdsdda is perhaps the 
boy’s title Shahzadd (born of a king), prince. Dunkni says it is 
his name. 
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XVL-~SOME OF THE DOINGS OF SHEKH FARId. 

I. Kheldplm means ‘^playful fairy GulAbs.l, “ like a rose/’ 

2 * In another version told to me this year by Dunknf, when 
Gursan Ki|)a wakes and learns how long his wifedaas stood by 
him, he is horrified, and refuses the water, saying he docs not 
want it. He tells her that as a reward for her patience and 
goodness, she shall know of herself everything that happens in 
other countries— floods, fires, and other troubles ; that she shall 
be able to bring help ; and should any one die from having his 
throat cut she shall be able to restore him to life, by smearing 
the Y/ound with some blood taken from an incision in her little 
, finger. Keljipan'’s ac<piaintance with Shekh J'an'd begins in this 
veP^iftsi as follows : — She was standing at the door of her house 
looking down* the road, when she saw coming towards her 
Shekh Fai l'd, the cartiiian, and the bullock-cart laden with what 
once \va§ sugai*, but now, thanks to the fiikir, isaslics. Through 
her gift Kheldpari knows all that has happened, though the 
miracle was not performed in her sight ; and Shekh Farid being 
a fakir, though his all-knowing talent does not equal hers, 
knows that she knows, 'fhe cartinan is in despair when he dis- 
covers the ashes, and implores Shekh Farid to liclp him. The 
fakir sends him to Kelapari, saying he must appeal to her as 
her power of doing good excels his (the fakir’s) ; that thqirgh he 
could turn sugar to dshes, he couW not turn the ashes to sugar. 
Kekipari at tlic cartman’s prayer performs this miracle. Their 
next encounter is by a tank in the jungle by which the holy 
man is resting. She is hurrying along to put out the fire at 
her fathers palace, The Shekh cannot understand how it is 
possible for an^ woman to know of herself what is happening 
twehly miles off, whan he, a fakir, can only know what passes 
at a short distance, so he follows the Rdni to test her truthful- 
ness, and aricivts in time to see her helping to put out the fire. 
The rest of the story is the same as the version printed in this 
collection. 

3 , This Shekh Farid was a famous Siifi saint. He was a con- 
temporary of Ndnak, and many of his sayings are embodied 
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ill the Granth. In Central India, there is a holy hill of his called 
Ginir. The Gazetteer of tho Central Provinces edited by C. 
Grant, 2nd edition, Ndgpiir, 1870, says that articles of merchan- 
dise belonging to two travelling traders who moched the saint 
passed before him, on which he turned the whole stock-in-trade 
into stoncsjtis a punishment. They implored l;is parflon, and 
he created a fresh stock for them from dry leaves, on which they 
were so struck by his power that they attached themselves per- 
manently to his service, and two graces on the hill are said to 
be theirs. In the Piotuier iox 5th August 1878, M^ckin has a 
poem on a similar legend about the saint. Standing on his 
holy hill, one day Shekh Farid saw a packman pass and he 
begged for alms, 'flie packman mocked him. Then the*saint 
asked what liis sacks contained. “ Stones,’^ was the answer.* 
The Shekh said, Sooth — they are but worthless sToncs.” 

Whereupon all the sacks burst, and the contents, at one time 
different kinds of spices, fell stones to the ground. The owner 
implored the saint’s mercy. Shekh Farid told* him to fill his 
sacks with leaves fjom the trees, which was <lone, and then 
the leaves became gold mohurs. The packman turned saint 
too and left his bones on Ginir. A similar miracle is told of 
the Irish Saint, Jlrigit. Once upon a time Brigit beheld a man 
with salt on his back. ‘‘ What is that on thy back ? saith 
Brigit ; “ Stones,” .saith the man. “ They shall be stones then,” 
saith stones were made, ^“'fhe same 

man again cometh to (or past) Brigit. “ What is that on thy 
back ?” saith Brigit. “ Salt,” saith the man. ft .shall be salt 

then,” saith Brigit. Salt was made again thereof through Brigit’s 
word.” ( 77 zn'c? Middle Irish Homilies^ p. 81.) 

4. Fakirchand means the moon of fakirs. Mohandds, the 
servant of the Mohan (Krishna). Charnpakali is a necklace 
made in imitation of the closed buds of the cham[)a or champak 
flowers. 

5. The demons, in Hindflstdni dew (pronounced deo)^ god, 
are something *like the Rakshases. They have wings, and 
have exceeding*! y long lips, one of which sticks ep.in the air, 
while the other hangs down. One of King Arthurs warriors, 

Gwevyl, the son of Gwestad, on the day that he was sad, he 

T 
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would let one of his lips drop below his waist while he turned 
up the other like a cap upon upon his {Malnno^ion^ 

vol. II. p. 266, Kilhwch and Olwen”). 


XVII.— THE MOUSE. 

j . Unluckily, when Karim was with us, I neglected to write 
down the name of the grain that kills the mouse, and all the 
wonderful things he told us of the properties of tliis grain. His 
explanations were a kind of note given after he had linished the 
story. 

2. H'he only parallel I can find to this story is one in Bleck’s 
^yHottentoi Fnblcs and Tales^ p. 90, called 'I'he unreasonable 
child to whom the dog gave its deserts ; or a receipt for putting 
any one to sleep/' in which the child indulges in the uncalled 
for generosity and unreasonable rage of the mousc.^ 


XVIIL— A WONDERFUL STORY. 

f. Ajit means unsubdued, invincible, 

3. The wrestler’s mode of announcing his arrival at Ajit's house 
is, probably, the solitary result of many eftbrts to induce Karim 
himself to kpock at the nursery door before he marched into 
the nursery. 1 never heard of natives knocking at each other's 
house-doors. 

3. With these wrestlers compare Grimm's “ Dcr junge Riese,” 
Kinder und ITaustnaerchen^ vol. 11 . p. 23, and Eisenhans" in 
Haltrich’s Siebcnbuergische Macrchm^ p. 77. 

4. Ajit carries her house. Note by Mr. I. F. Campbell : 

Compare an Irish story about Fionn and a giant who was 

told that the hero turned the house when the wind blew open 
tlie door.” [See, too, Campbell's Talcs of ike iVestern High- 
lands^ vol. lil. p. 184.] 

5. When Karim was here I forgot to ask him how big were 
AjiFs cakes, can, and mice'. Mr, Campbell of Islay, who read 
this story in manuscript, wrote in the margin where the mice 
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were mentioned ; “ I'he fleas in the island of Java are so big 
that they come out from under the bed and steal potatoes. They 
do many such tilings. Compare [with Ajifs can] a Gaelic story 
about a man who found the Fenians in an island, and was 
offered a drink in a can so large tliat he could not move fl.'’ 

6. Mr. (;i. H, Damant, in the Indian Antignary for .September 
I ^'^ 73 ) vol. II. p. 271, has a Oinajpur story called “Two giinja- 
eaters” which is very like our Wonderful Story, fn it a ganja- 
eater who can cat six maiinds of* ganja ‘ hears of another 
ganja-eater who can eat nine maimds ; so he lakes his six 
maunds of gfinja, and sets off for his rival’s country with the 
intention of lighting him. On the road he is thirsty and drinks 
a whole pond dry, but tins fails to quench his thirst. Arrivetl 
at the nine-maund gan ja-eatcr’s house, he learns from the wife, 
that her husband lias gone to cut sugar-cane, and deddes to 
go and meet him. lie finds him in the jungle, and wishes to 
fight there and then ; but his rival docs not agree to this, say- 
ing he has eaten nothing for seven days. The »thcr a/iswershe 
has eaten nothing for nine ; whereupon the nine-maund g.inja- 
eater suggests they shall wait till they get back to his country, 
as in the jungle they will have no spectators. The six-maund 
g.lnja-eater consents. So the nine-maund gdnja-eater takes up 
all the sugar-cane he has cut during the last seven days and 
sets off for his country with his rival. On the way they meet a 
fish-w^e, and call her to stop and sec them fight ^ slie answers 
shamust curry her fish without delay to lAarket, being already 
late, and proposes they should stand on her arm and fight, and 
that then she could see them as they go along. While they 
arc fighting on her arm, down sweeps a kite wliich carrie.s off 
“ the ganja-eaters ; fish and all,” They are thrown by a storm 
in front of a Rajd’s daughter, who has them svjept away tliink” 
ing they are bits of straw. 

^ An intoxicating preparation of the hemp-plant {Cannabis solii-a or 
C, indita), ’ 
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XIX.— thp: fXkIr nInaksA save.s the 

MERCHANT’S LIFE. 

1. i.e. Ndnak Shah, is doubtless the first guru of the 

S ikhs A . D. 1 460 — 1530). 

2. With tlie transmigration of the souls of the ^nerchant’s 
father, grandmother, and sister into the goat, the old woman 
and his liittle daughter, compare a Dinajpur story published by 
Mr. G. H. D;imant in the Indian Anliquiuy for June 7, 1872, 
voL I. p. 172, in which a king threatens to kill a Brahman if he 
does not explain what he means by saying to the king every day, 

As thy liberality, so thy virtue.^’ liy his new-born daughter’s 
advice the Ih-dhma'n tells the king tlh.s child would explain it to 
^iiirn. , Accordingly the king comes to the Bnlhinan’s bouse and 
is received smilingly ‘M^y the two-and-adialf-days-old daughter. 
She sends the king for the desired information to a certain red 
ox, who in his turn ” sends him to a clump of Shahara {Trophis 
aspera) tfees, 'Vhe trees tell him he has been made king in this 
state of existence, because in a former state of existence he was 
liberal and full of charity ; that in this former state tlie child just 
born as the Brahman’s daughter was his wife : that the red ox 
was then his son, and that this son’s wife, as a punishment for 
her hardness and uncharitablcncss, had *Mjecorne the genius of 
this grove of trees.” 

3. Jabrd'il^Is the Archangel Gal^riel. « 


XX.— THE BOY WHO HAD A MOOxN ON HIS P^ORE- 
HEAD AND A STAR ON HIS CHIN. 

1. For these marks see paragraph 4 of the notes to Phulinati 
Rdni, 1 think the silver chains with which King Oriant’s chil- 
dren are born (sec the Netherlandish story, the Knight of the 
Swan* quoted in paragraph 3 of the notes to the Pomegranate 
King) are identical with the suns, moons, and ai^vH that the hero 
in this and in many other tales possesses. They are his princely 
insignia and proofs of his royalty. When the boy iii this tale 
twists his right car his insignia arc hidden, and so long as they 
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remain concealed no one can guess he is a king’s son, unless 
he chooses to revc'al himself, as hg does, partially, through his 
sweet singing to the youngest princess. (With tlijs partial reve- 
lation compare the Sicilian “Stupid Peppe’^ revealing himself 
in part by means of the ring he gave to his youngest iprincess. 
This ring lias the property of flashing brightly whenever he is 
near, (See tlie story'* V"on dein muthigen Konigssohn, dor vide 
Abenteuer crlcbte” quoted in paragraph 6 of the notes to this 
story, p. 280.) The shape of the insignia may have been 
destroyed, as in the case of the sixth swan’s chain, in the Nether- 
landish story, but its substance remains, and as soon as it re- 
appears the hero clothes himself with his own royal form. 
Chiindim Raja’s necklace {Old jycccari p. 2^(f) and 

Sodewa JJai’s necklace p‘236), in which lay their life, belgiig*, 
perhaps, to these insignia. Their princely owners^ existence 
depends on their keeping these proofs of their royalty iji their 
own possession, and is suspended whenever the proofs pass into 
the hands of others. * 

2. The gardener’s daughter promises to bear her husband a 
son with tlie moon on his forehead and a star on his chin. 
Compare “ Dio vcrstossenc Konigin vmd ihre beiden aus- 
gesetzten Kinder,” Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische AIaerchen,vo\. T. 
p. 19, where the girl (p. 3 t) promises to give the king, if he 
marries her, a son with a golden apple in Jiis hand, and a 
daughter with a silver star Qj^herforehca^. Also compare with 
our story “ '.rruth’s Triumph ” in Old Deccan Days, p. 50. In 
Indian stories, as in European tales, the gardener and his family 
often play an iinportant part, the hero being frequently the son 
of the gardener’s daughter, or else protected by the gardener 
and his w ife. 

3. With the kettledrum compare the golden^bell given by the 
R^ija to Giizra IJai in “ Truth’s Triumph ” (Old Deccan Days^ 
p. 53); and the flute given by the nymph I'illottama to her 
husband in “Finding of the Dream,’ a I)in:ijpilr story 
published by* Mr. G. II. D.imant in the Indian Antiquary, 
February 1875, vol. IV. p. 54. See also paragraph 7, p. 287, of 
notes to “ Ilow the R.-IJa’s son won the Princess Labdm.” 

4. Katar (the / is lingual) means cruel, relentless. With this 
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fairy-horse coniprii'e the Russian hero-horses in Dietrich's col- 
lection of Russian tales, whoireinain shut up l^ehincl twelve iron 
doors, and often loaded with chains as well, till the advent of 
heroes* great enough to ride them. They generally speak with 
human \'Vncds, are their masters’ devoted serv'^ants, figjjit for him, 
often slauglucring more of his enemies than he does himself, and 
when turned loose in the free fields, as Katar was in his jungle, 
till they are needed, always slaying in them and coming at once 
to their mastei' wiien he calls. See in the collection by Dietrich 
(l^Hssischc Voiksmnerchcji) No. f, ‘MT)n Jjubim Zarewitch,” 
&c., p. 3; No. 2, “Von der selbstspielenclen llarfe,’’ P* I 7 *> 
No, 4| “Von Ritter hvan, dcin Baiiersohnc,” p. 43; No. lo, 
“ Von Bulat dem hraven Burschen/’ p. (33; Jeruslan T^asarc- 
wil^ch in the story that bears his name (No. .17, p. 208) catches 
and tames a wd‘nderful horse near which even lions and eagles 
do not dare to go, p, 214. And the Hungarian fairy horses 
(Zauberpferde) \yho, like the Servian hero- horses, become ugly 
and lame at pleasure, and speak with human voice, must also 
be compared to Katar. One in particular plays a leading part 
in the story of “ Weissnittlc ” (Sticr\s Ungan'schc VolksmacrcJiai, 
p. 61). Me saves the king’s son twice from death and then flies 
with him to another land. He speaks with human voice, advises 
him in all his doings, and marries him to a king's daughter ; 
Weissnittlc obeying his horse as implicitly as our hero does 
Katar. The heroes’ k'orses in lialtrich’s Sicbcjibutirgischc 
chen also speak with human voice and give their masters good 
counsel. Sec p. 35 of “Der goldne Vogel;” p. 49 of “ Der 
Zauberross ; ’’ p. 101 of “ Der Knabe und der Schlangc.’ These 
last two horses has^e more than four legs : like Odin’s Sleipnir, 
they each have eight. Sec, too, the dragon’s horse and this 
horse’s brother in “ Der goldne Apfelbaum und die neun 
Pfauinnen ” (Karadschitsch, yolksjnaerchru der Serben, pp. 33 
— ^40). ^ 'fhe “ steed ” in the “ Rider of Grianaig,” pp. 14 and 
i 5ofvc>l. ni. of CampbcH's Tales of the Westefn Hiolilands^ 
and the “Shaggy dun filly” in “The young king of Easaidh 
Ruadh/’ at p, 4 of vol. L of the same work, may also be com- 
pared ; and, lastly, in a list of hero-liorses Cuchulainn’s Gray 
of Macha deserves a place. On the morning of the day which 
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was to see his last fight, Cuchulainn ordered his charioteer, Loeg, 
to harness llie Gray to his chariot. “ ‘ I swear to God wliatmy 
people swears,’ said Loeg, ‘though the men of C'onchobar’s 
fifth (Ulster) were around the Gray of Macha, they could not 
bring him to the cliariot. ... If thou wilt, come thou, and speak 
with the C^'ay Iiimsclf.’ Ciichulainn went to him. And thrice 
did the horse turn liis leftside to his master. . . . 'i'hen Ciichu- 
lainn reproached his horse, saying that he was not wont to deal 
thus with his master. Thereat tlic’ (iray of Macha came and 
let his big round tears of blood fall on Ciicluilainrt’s feet.” The 
hero then leaps into liis chariot, and goes to l)attlc. At last the 
Gray is sore wounded, and he and Cuchulainn bid each other 
farewell. The firay leaves his master ; but when Cucliulainii, 
wounded to death, has tied himself to a* stone pillar to 
standing, “ then came the (jiay of Macha to Cuchulamn to’pro- 
tcct him so long as his soul abode in him, and*the ‘hero’s light ’ 
out of his fovelicad remained. Then tlic ( iray of Macha wrought 
the three red routs all around him. And lifty fell J.>y his teeth 
and thirty by each of his hooves. This is what he slew of the 
host. .'\nd hence is (the saying) ‘ Not keener were the vic- 
torious courses of the Gray of Macha after Ciichulainn’s 
slaughter.^ ” 'fhen Lug aid and his men cut off the hero’s head 
and right hand and set off, driving the Gray before them. They 
met Conall the Victorious, wdiokncw what had happened when 
he 5Mw his friend’s horse. ^“And he and the (Jray of Macha 
sought Ciichiilai nil’s body. They saw cViclndainn at the pillar- 
stone. 'fhen wont the (rray of Macha and laid his head on 
Cuchulainn’s breast. And Conall said, ‘ A heavy care to the 
Gray of Macha is that corpse.’” Conall himself, in the fight he 
has wdth Lugaici, to avenge his friend’s slaughter, is helped by 
his own horse, the Dewy-Red. “When Cciiall found that he 
prevailed not, he saw his steed, the Dewy-Ked, by Lugaid. 
And the steed came to Lugaid and tore a piece out of his 
side.” (“ Ciichulainn’s Death, abridged from the •Hook of 
Leinster,” iuren/d a’t/r'gue, ]\\in 1877, pp. 175, 176, i8o, 1,82,183, 

5. The prince makes his escape at five years old. Jeru.slan^ 
Jeruslanowitsch at the same age sets out in search of his father, 
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Jeruslan Lasarewitsch^ equipped as a knight, at p. 250 of the 
17th Russian Macrchen in the collection by Dietrich quoted 
above. He meets and fights bravely with his father, proving 
himself worthy of him (p. 251). Sohrab, RustanVs famous 
son, gives proof of a lioiVs courage at five, and at ten years 
old vanquishes* all his companions (Gubernatis, ^'Zoological 
Mythology^ vol. I. p, 115). 

6. The princess ‘chooses the ugly common-looking man. Jn 
Old Deccan Days^\^, ijq, so docs the Princess Buccoulee. In 
the episode orNala and Damayanti we have the assemblage of 
suitors, and the public choice of a husband by a princess {svayam- 
vara). Damayanti recognizes the mortal Nala among the gods, 
(each of whom has made himself resemble Nala) from the fact 
til at the flowers of which Naiads garlands were composed had 
fadeS w'KUe the garlands of the gods were blooming freshly. 
In a story Iron/ Manipuri told by Mr. G. If. Damant in the 
Indian Antiquary.^ September 1875, vol. IV. p. 260, Prince 
Basanta, effcctuaMy disguised by misery, and travel-stained, 
arrives with the merchant at a certain place where the king’s 
daughter that day is to choose her husband. The merchant 
takes Jus scat among the princely suitors ; Basanta a little Avay 
off. There is a general storm of scoftings when the princess 
hangs her garland of flowers round Basanta’s neck. In one 
of Laura Gonzcnbach’s .Sicilian stories, ‘‘ Von cinem muthigen 
Kdnigssolin, dci* viele Abcntcuer erJebte/’ vol. II. p. 21, we kave 
three kings’ sons (brotlTers) and three yirincesses (sisters.) The 
two elder lirothers marry the two elder sisters. At a tournament 
held on purpose that she may choose her husband, the youngest 
sister, to the general disgust, chooses the youngest prince (dis- 
guised as the dirty, ill-drcssed servant of the court tailor), and 
who is not even prj^sent as a suitor. Her suitors, princes, have 
passed before her for three days. After the marriage the 
prince keeps up the disguise. -His brothers by way of amusing 
themselves at his expense take “ Stupid Peppe,” as they call him, 
to the w'ood to shoot birds ; he shoots a great number, while 
they run here and there and cannot find one. 7 ’hcy agree to 
iet him brand them with black spots on their shoulders, on 
condition he gives them his birds. In the notes to this story) 
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vol. II. p. 240. Herr Kohler gives Spaiiisli, Russian, South 
Siberian, and others parallels. And in Slicr^s Ungarischc 
Volksmaerchcn^ P- bi, in die story of “ W''eissnittle^” we have not 
only the hero-horse mentioned in paragraph 4 of thesc^notes, 
but also the assemblage of suitors for the princess t<) cl^joosc her 
husband : ffiir choice of a seemingly stupid gardener's boy, who 
has partially revealed himself to her ; the prince retaining his 
disjjuisc, after his marriage, towards every one, even his wife : 
two Ijrothers-in-knv, wlio arc kings’ sons and the wife’s elder 
sisters’ husbands ; their hunting on three dilTercnt days, each 
time meeting a handsome prince in whom they do not recognize 
their despised brother in-law, Weissnittlc, who sells them his 
game the first day for tlicir wedding-rings, the second for*leave 
to brand them witli th(‘se rings on their foreheads, the thirc> 
for permission to brand them with a gallows ojt their backs : 
lastly, we have Weissnittlc, as a splendid young prince, pub- 
licly shaming his brothers-in-law by e\[)osini^ their branding 
marks. In India this branding with red-hot pice was the pun- 
ishment for stealing. Compare in Taylors Confessions of a 
77 im(, p, 411, Amir Airs horror at being so branded by the 
Riija of Jhalone. ft was, he says years later, a punishment 
Avorse than death, as the Avorld would think him a thief, and he 
would carry to his grave a mark only set on the vile and the 
outca..sts from society.” 

7. Mimiyd tells me tliat, m a variation 0/ this -ftory, the dog, 
co\v, and horse each swallow the child three times, but for 
shorter periods, as he is only five years old when he escapes 
on Katar. Then when the princess chooses her husband she 
rides three times round the assemblage of Kdjds, who all sit 
on a great plain, and each time she chooses the pretended oiri 
man ; for in this version the boy loses his youfh as well as his 
good looks. Instead of taking service w'ith the grain merchant, 
the boy is told by his horse to go boldly to the king’s palace 
and ask for service there. The shaming of the brothers-in-law 
happens thus.t The boy invites these princes, the king, all 
the king’s servants, and all the people in the king’s country, to 
a grand entertainment in the king’s court-house. When they 
are all assembled he has the six princes stripped and every one 
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mocks at the pice-my-crks on their backs. These are the only 
variations in the other version. 

Sir George. Grey, in his Polynesian Myihohh^y 73, tells how 
the hgro Tawhaki when he climbed into heaven in search of his 
lost wiki ‘‘rlisguised himself, and changed his handsome and 
noble appearance, and assumed the likeness of a very ugly old 
man.’^ if fact, he looks such a thorouglily common old man 
that in the heavens he is. taken for a slave instead of a great 
chief, and treated as such. 


XXI .—TIT E 1115 r.-PRI NC ICS S . 

mi 

1. hfuniyd spys that telling the prince he would marry a Bdl- 
Princess was equivalent to saying he would not marry at all, for 
those brothers' waves knew she lived in the fairy-country, and 
that it WGiild be very difficult, if not impossible, for the prince to 
find her, and take licr from it. 

2. With the fakir’s sleep compare tliat of the dragon who 
sleejis for a year at a time in the Transylvanian story “ Das 
Rosenmaerclien ” {Siebcninicry;iscJie Macrcium,, pp. 124, 126). 

3. In a Greek story, *M)as Schlo.ss des Helios” (Schmidt’s 
Grkckischc MtU’rdicn^ Saycn itmi VoLksliedcr^ p. 106), the he- 
roine is warned by ipnoiik that 4s she approaches th(!- magic 
castle voices like her brothers’ voices will call her ; but if, conse- 
quently, she looks behind she will become stone. 1 ler two elder 
brothers go to seek her, and, as they meet no monk to warn 
them, they become stone. The. third brother meets the monk, 
obeys his warning, and thus, like his si.ster, escapes the evil fate. 
To save him from Helios, the sister turns him into a thimble 
till she has Helios’s promise to do him no harm. (Compare the 
Tiger and Tigress, p. 155 of" this collection.) Helios gives him 
sonic water in a flask with which besprinkles the stone brothers, 
whereupon they and all the other stone princts come to life. 
In these Indian tales the healing blood from the little finger 
plays the part of the waters of life and death, found in so many 
Russian and other European stories. 
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When readin" of the fate of all these pfinces, it is impossible 
not to think of Lot’s wife. 

The danger of looking hack, when engaged on any 
dealings with supernatural, powers, is insisted on in tlu^ talcs 
and practifjf^s of the Russians, j:'.skimos, /.jilife, *10 d the 
Khonds of Cirissa. In. Russia the watcher for the golden fern- 
flower must seize it the instant it blossoi]]s and run home, 
taking care not to look behind him*: whether through fear of 
giving the demons, who also watch for it, powta* *ovcr J)im, or 
whether through a dread of the flower losing its magic ptnvers 
if this precaution is neglected, Mr. Kr.lston d(H^s not say 
{Songs of the Russian People, p. 99). When “the l^^^vived 
who came to the under-world people ” (Dr.'Rinktells us in liis 
'Tates and Traditions of the Eskiine, p. 399) took the olil 
to visit the ingnersuit (supernatural beings “ ^'ho have their 
abodes beneath the surface of the eaith, in the cliffs along the 
sea-shorc, where the ordinarily invisible enlnviccs to them arc 
found ” ih> p. 46), lie warned “ them not to look flack wlicn 
they approached the rock which enclosed llie abode of the 
ingnersuit, lest the entrance should remain shut for them. .. . 
When they had readied the cliff, and were rowing up to it, 
it forthwith opened ; and inside wds seen a beautiful country, 
with many liouses, and a beach covered with pebbles and large 
hcaps^of fish and matak (edible skin). Perceiving this the old 
people for joy forgot the •warning and* turned round, and 
instantly all disappeared ; the prow of the boat knocked right 
against the sleep rock and was smashed in, so that they all 
were thrown down by the shock. The son [tlic revived] said, 
* Now we must remain apart for ever’” Mr. Tylor, in the 2nd 
volume of his Primitive Culture, ]). 147 mentions a Zulu 
remedy for preventing a dead man from tormenting liis widow 
in her dreams ; the sorcerer goe^ with her to lay the ghost, 
and when this is done “ charges her not to look back till she gets 
home and Ifc says the .Khonds of Orissa, when offering human 
sacrifices to the earth-goddess bury their portions of the offering 
in holes in the ground behind their backs without looking round 
[tb. p. 377). 

4. In most of the stories of this kind the command is to open 
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the fruit or casket only near water, for if the beautiful maiden 
inside cannot ^^ct water immediately she dies: Such is the case 
in the “ Drci Poincranzcn ” (Stier’s Ungarischc Maerchen und 
Sagen, p. 83), in “ Die Schocnc mit deni sieben Schleicr'’ {SicHi- 
anische vol. I . p. 73), and in “ Die drei Citronen^^ 

(Schmidt’s GriccJiischc Maerchen^Sagen mid Voll's^edcr, p. 71). 
“ Die Ungeborene Niegesehene’^ (Schott’s WallachiscJic Maer- 
chen. p. 24S) must be compared with these, though the beautiful 
maiden does not come out of the golden, fairy-ajjple. She ap- 
pears suddenly and the prince must give her water to drink and 
the apple to eat, before he can take her and keep her. In all 
these stories tlie hero has a long journey, and encounters many 
dangers, in seeking his bride. In the Sicilian story he is helped 
byjierniits ; intheClrcek story, by a monk— monks in Greek and 
hermits'dn Sicijiaii and Servian stories playing the part of the 
fakirs in these Indian laics. In all these stories, too, the maiden 
is killed, or transformed by a wicked ivoman who lakes her place. 
In the WallacWan and Sicilian fairy talcs the rightful bride 
becomes a dove only. But in the Hungarian tale slie is drowned 
in a well and becomes a gold fish ; the wicked gipsy has no rest 
till she has eaten tlic fislvs liver : from one of its scales springs 
a tree ; she has the tree cut down and burnt. The ivood- 
cutter who hews down the tree makes a cover for his wife’s 
milk-pot from a piece of the wood, and they find their house 
kept in beaivdful order from thi$ moment. So to discover 
the secret, they peep through the keyhole one day and see 
a lovely fairy come out of tlie milk-jar. Then they enter 
their house, suddenly and the girl tells her story : the wood- 
cutter’s wife burns the wooden lid to force her to keep 
her own form, and goes to the king’s son to tell him where 
he will find his Pomegranate-bride again. In the Greek story 
a Lamnissa eats the citron -girl, but a tiny bone falls unnoticed 
into the water and becomes k gold-fish. The prince not only 
takes the Lamnissa home with him, but he takes the gold-fish 
too, and keeps it in his room, “ for he loved it dearly.” The 
Lamnissa never rests till he gives her the fish to eat. Its bones 
are thrown into a garden and from them springs a rose bush on 
which blooms a rose which the king’s old washerwoman wishes 
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to break off to sell it at the castle. From out of the bush 
springs the beautiful citron-niaiden, and ’tells the old woman 
her story. She also gives her the rose for the king’s son, and 
in the basket witli the rose she lays a ring he had given her, but 
charges the old vvoman to say nothing aljout her to him.-* The 
next day he-’^omes to the old woman’s cottage and iTiidS his real 
bride. 

c;. The youngest prince alone can gather the lotus-dower and 
b^l-fruit. Compare the Pomegranatt-ki ng, pp. lo and ii, and 
paragraphs i and 4, pp. 245, 252, of the notes to thAt story. In 
his Northern Mythology, vol. I., in the footnotes at p. 290, 
Thorpe mentions a maiden’s grave from which Sjoring “ three 
lilies which no one save her lover may gather.” I thivik he 
must quote from a Danish ballad. ’ 

6. The princess after drowning is first in a lolus-flowor ; tltbn 
in a bdl-fruit again ; and, lastly, her body is changed to a garden 
and palace. Signor de Gubernatis at p. 1 52 of the ist volume of 
his Zoological Mythology mentions an iCsthoni-An story where a 
girl (she wdio addressed the crow as “ bird of light ” — see para- 
graph 2, p, 259 of the notes to ‘‘Brave Hiralalbdsa ”) while 
fleeing with her lover is thrown into the water by a magic ball 
sent after them by the old witch, and there becomes “ a pond-rose 
(lotus-flower).'” Her lover eats hogs’-flesh and thus learns the 
language of birds, and then sends swallows to a magician in 
Finniand to ask what he must do lo free his bride, 'i'lic answer 
is brought by an eagle ; anefthe prince folibwing the magician’s 
instructions helps the girl to recover her human form. And just 
as Snrya Bai is born again in her mango {Old J)ccran Days, 
p. 87) and the Bt':] - Princess in her bel-fruit, so is the girl in the 
Hottentot talc of The Lion who took a ^yoman’s shape ” born 
from her heart in the calabash full of milk in ^yhich her mother 
has put it. 'fhe lion had eaten the girl ; but her motlicr burns 
the lion and persuades the fire in, which she burns him to give 
her her daiigJilcr’s heart (Blcek’s Hoifcnlol Fatdes and Talcs, 
pp. 55 and 56). With the change into the garden and palace 
compare the Russian story of a maiden whose servant-girl blinds 
her and takes her 'place, as the king’s wife. After some time 
the false queen learns her mistress is still living ; so she has her 
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murdered and caU to pieces. “ Where the maiden is buried a 
garden arises, and a boy shows himself. The boy goes to the 
palace and runs after the queen, making such a din that she is 
obliged, in order to silence him, to give him the girl’s heart 
whicl^, she had kept hidden. The boy then runs off contented, 
the king/olk'>ws him, and finds himself before tho^esuscitated 
maiden” (Gubernatis, Zoolo^^iral Alyiholoiiy, voL f. jjp. 21 8, 
219). See paragraphs 7 and 8 of the notes to Phiilmati 
Rdni,”p. 244, and [,3 and 4, pp. 245,250, 252, of those to 
“ The Pomegranate-king.” 

7. The commonplace fate of the wonderful palace is deplor- 
able. 


, XXII.— HOW THK KAJ/VS SON WON THE 

* - PRINCESS LABAM. 

\ 

1. The ^Hbur sides” in this story (p. 153), the “four direc- 
tions” ('p. 156) v\;hich ought to have been translated four sides 
and the fdlir sides in “ The Bed,” p. 202, are the four points of 
the compass. They ajjpcnr in a Dinajpur story told by Mr. (h 
H, Daniant in the Indian Aniiqitiuy^ 5th April 1872, p. 115. 
In the first Russian fairy talc published by Dietrich, the 
hero’s parents give their elder sons permission “ to go on the 
four sides” when they start on their journeys {Rnsdsc/ic Volks- 
maerchen, p. r). In another fairy tale in the same collection 
(No. II, p. 1451.) the Prince Malandrach, when he has lost his 
way flying in the air and is over the sea, raises himself by a 
last effort and looks on all the “four sides” in search of a 
resting-place for his foot, p. 147. Of course, too, like orthodox 
Russians, the Russian heroes generally bow to all the “four 
sides,” before attempting their journeys and adventures. 

2. Hinlman ifi^the name of a kind of parroquot. Irik in the 
Bohemian tale “ I’rincess Golden-Hair ” (Naake’s Slavonic 
Fairy Talcs^ p. 99) first hears of the princess’s existence from 
the chattering of birds. 

3. “ Aunty ” was the word used in English by ofd MiVniya. 

4. With the stone bowl compare the pot in Grimm’s “ Der 
suesse Brei,” Kinder U 7 id Hausmacrchm, voL II. p. 104, 



5. \Vith the tigers' coats compare the robes of honour where- 

with the knights in the Mabinegion clothe themselves when they 
go to combat. And he (Gwalchniai) went forth to meet the 
knight (Owain), having over himself and his horse a satin robe 
of honour sent him by the daughter of the Earl of Rha.t|gy\v ; 
and in thi^^dress he was not known by any df Ike host" 
(‘^The Lady of the F'ountain," vol. 1 . p. 67). 

Peredur wears ‘‘a bright scarlet robe of honour over his armour ’’ 
given him by the king’s daughter (/A*p. 363 of “ Peredur the son 
of Evrawc’’). And in “The J.)rcam of Rhonalnvy” a knight 
and his horse wear a robe of honour (/A voL 11. p. 413). 

6. With the tigers’ fight with the demons comyxirc the com- 
bat of the grateful lion with the giant, in which the lion^bears 
the brunt of the battle. On the giant’s saying/* Truly, I should 
find no difficulty in. lighting with thee were it not for th^; anima! 
that is with thee/ Owain shuts the lion up in tli® castle. “ The 
lion in the castle roared very loud, for he heard that it went 
hard wuth Owain/ so he climbed to the topof tjie castle?? sprang 
dowm and “joined Owain. Ami the lion gave tife giant a 
stroke with, his paw, which tore him from his shoulder to his 
hip, and his heart was laid bare. And the giant fell down 
dead” (“The Lady of the Fountain,” Mahinogmi), vol. I. 
pp. 79, to). 

7. Gubernatis in vol. .f. p. i{ 3 o, of his Zoological Mythology^ 
says,^^‘ 'I'he drum or kettle-drum thunder is a familiar image in 
Hindu poetry, and the gandharvas, the mivsidan. warriors of the 
Hindu Olympus, have no other instrument than the thunder.” 
“The magic flute is a variation of the same celestial instru- 
ment,’’ ib, p. i6i. 

8. For tlui hair, see note to “ How King Jlurtal became a 
Fakir,” paragraj^h 2, p. 267. 


XXIII.— TH.E PRINCESS WHO LOVED HER FATHER 
LIKE SALT. 

I. With the task of pulling out the needles, the purchase of 
the maid-servant, the sleep of the princess, the usurping of her 
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place by the maid who makes the prince believe the princess 
is her servant-girl, compare Der bose Schulmeister und die 
wandernde KunigstoclUeiy'* in Laura Gonzenbach\s Sicilian- 
ische Macrclirny voL 1 . p. 59. Here, too, the princess is driven 
forth from her home ; she finds a prinefe lying dead with a tablet 
by him on which is written, ‘‘ If a maiden will me seven 
years, seven months and seven days long with grass from 
Mount Calvary, I $hall return to life, and she shall become my 
wife” (p. 61). 

2. Sun-jewel box. The \vord thus translated is Rav-ratan- 
ke-pit:1rd. Ra7n, sun ; ratan^ Jewel ; pildrd^ a kind of box. 

3. In one of Grimm’s stories, “ Die Gansehirtin am Brunnen,” 
Kinder und lidHsmacrchm^ vol. II. p. 419, a king asks his three 
daughters Jiow miiCh they love him (p. 425), The eldest loves 
hiui as much as the ‘‘sweetest sugar,” the second as much as 
her “ finest dress,” and the third as much as salt. So her father 
in a rage has a sack of salt bound on her back, and makes two 
of his servants t.?,ke her away to the forest. See also Auerbach’s 
Batyiisselc, Stuttgart, 1873, ss. 236, 237. 


XXIV.—THE DP:M0N IS AT LAST CONQUERED BY 
THE KING’S SON. 

1. The leading idea of this story is the same as that in “ Brave 
HfnilaMsd.” 

2. With this demon as a goat, compare the Rakshas in the 
Pig’s Head Soothsayer in Sa^as from the Far East, p. 63, and 
the Rakshas in a Bengali story printed by Mr. G. H. Damant 
in the Indian Antiquary, 7th June, 1872, p. 120. This last 
story opens wilfi seven labourers, brothers, six of whom go 
down to the water to drink and never return. The seventh goes 
to see what has happened to them, and finds, instead of his 
brothers, a.^^oat which is really a Rakshas. This goat then turns 
into a beautiful woman who marries the king, fir&\ making him 
give into her hands the eyes of his queen, who is sent blind into 
the forest, where she bears a little son. The Rakshas wife learns 
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this, and when the boy later takes service with the king she sends 
him three times to her people ih Ceylon, wilh orders to them to 
kill him. He has to bring her foam from the sea, a wonderful 
rice which is sown, ripens, and can be boiled in onb day, and a 
singular coav. With the help of a Sanuyasf (a Brahman the 
fourth order,j^rcligi(nis mendicant), he docs these erA.nc?& safely. 
The Raksliases in Ceylon receive him as their sislcr^s son, show 
him his own mother’s eyes and the clay w'itli which they can be 
set again in any human sockets, a lemon which contains the 
life of the tribe, and a bird in which is that of the Rakshas- 
queen. The boy cuts up the lemon, and thereby kills them 
4II, carries her eyes to his mother, and kills the Rakshas-qiieen 
by killing the bird. In this story, as in Brave HiT.llillbiisd,” 
the Rakshas-queen takes her own fearful fcA*m on. seeing lier ^ 
danger. • 

3. The Bcifxat, fig-tree, is the Ficus of Linnanis, 

4. Miiniy;! sends her hero for a Garpank's feather ; Garpank 
I can find in no dictionary, but have ventured* to translate it 
by eagle, as she says it is like a kite, only very much bigger ; 
she sent us to see a statue of a garpank that stood over a gate- 
way in a street in Calcutta, which might be tliat of an eagle or 
of a huge hawk. She said such birds did not exist in Bengal, 
and that it was not the Garuda (the sovran of the feathered 
race and vehicle of Vishiju, Benfcy\ Gubernatis, in the 2nd 
volumt^of hh Zoological Myiho/oiyy, p. 189, tolls story from 
Monferrat where a king is Blind, and can' only be cured by 
“bathing his eyes in oil Avith a feather^’ of a griffin that lives 
on a high mountiyn. His third and youngest son catches and 
brings him one of the griffins and the king regains his sight. 

5. Winning the gratitude of a bird by killing the snake or 
dragon that year aftel^, year devours its younj;»; birds is such 
a common incident fairy talcs, that I Avill only mention 
t\A^o instances. One occurs in a .^inajpur talc published by 
Mr. G. H. Damant in* the Indian Antiquary for 5th 4 pril, 
1872, p. 145, where the hero saves the young birds »from the 
snake. 7 'hey tell the old birds. He lies under tlie tree and 
listens to the old birds relating hoAv he will find the tree Avith 
the silver stem and golden branches he has come to seek. The 

IT 
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other occurs at pp. 119 no, of a story collected by Vogl 
{Volksmaerchen [Slavonic], p. 79) called Sclidn-Jela. In this 
tale the hero is sheltered in the dreadful under-ground wilder- 
ness by a hermit. Here there is the gigantic bird, Einja, 
who*cvery third year has a brood of four young birds which a 
drag'on^is fegularly devours. The hero. Prince iVlilan, watches 
by the nest fur the dragon and kills him. The young birds, 
overjoyed, fly out. of the nest and cover the hero with their wing.s 
till the old bird on her return asks who has saved them. Then 
they unfold'thcir wings and she sees Prince Milan, In return 
she carries him to the upper world. 

6. The word translated ^'night-growing rice” is Rdt-vashd-ke- 
dhilp ; and the ayah’s description of this rice is given in the 
story. In this description she spoke of it as chdwal, the common 
word for uncooked rice, and said the Rakshas wished to drink 
its kdnji-p<ini"(ricc-water). AsS it is a fairy plant I am afraid 
it is hopeless trying to find its botanical name. Unluckily, Dr. 
George King says viuha is Jiot rice at all. 'riii.s is what he 
wrote to me on the subject : " Vashd is, I suppose, the same as 
vamka^ and in tliat case is Jusiitla Adhatoda^ a straggling 
shrub common over the whole of India ( very unlike the Rdt- 
vasha-ke-clhdn] and which was in the Sanscrit as it is in the native 
pharmacopoeias. It is not a kind of rice, but !)eh)ng.s to the 
natural order of Acanthaceaj (the family to which Acanthus and 
Thunbergia^ belong).” This night -growing rice may be cojipared 
to the day-growing' rice in paragraph 2, p. 288, of the notes to 
this story. 

7. Compare with the paper boat tlic rolled-up burdock leaf 
given to the hero by the dwarf in the seventh Esthonian tale 
quoted by CAihem^tis {Zoo/o^dca/ Afy//w/(?ify vol. I. p. 155): 
whenever this^jero wishes to cross water he unrolls his burdock- 
leaf. Gubernatis compares this leaf to the lotus-lcaf on which 
the Hindus represented their god as floating in the midst of the 
waters (ddd.), 

8. With the great wind that comes from llic (.lemon, compare 
the following Swedish account of a giant in 'i’horpe’s Northern 
Mythology, vol. 1 1 , p. 85. He asks his road of a lad, who directs 
him ; then “ he went off as in a wdiirlwind, and the lad now dis- 
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covered, to his no small astonishment, thaj: his forefinger with 
which he had pointed out the way had followed along with the 
giant.'’ In the old Scandinavian belief the Giai^t Ilrcesvelgr 
sat at the end of heaven in an eagle’s garb (arna ham). From 
the motion of his w'ings came the \vind which passe'i o^er men 
(iL vol. 1 . p?8). Jt must be mentioned also that ‘‘ in the Ger- 
man popular talcs the devil is frequently made to step into the 
plaoe of the giants” {tO, vol. I. p. ?34), and that Stdpke or - 
Stepke is in Lower Saxony an appellation of the dgvil or of the 
whirlwind, from which proceed the fogs which spread over the 
land p. 235), The devil sits in the whirlwind and rushes 
howding and raging through the air (Mark Sagen, j). 377). 
The whirlwind is also ascribed to witches. /,£ a knife be cast 
into it, the witch will be wounded and become visible (Schivv* 
beds Taschcnbuch, 1S39, p. 323; //». p. vol. L,p. 235^. Mr. 
Ralston, in his Songs of Ike Rnssian People^ p. 382, .says the 
Russian peasant attributes whirlwinds to the mad dances in. 
which the devil celebrates his marriage with a witch, and •at 
p. 155 of the same book tells us how the malicious demon Lyeshy 
not only makes use of the whirlwind as a travelling conveyance 
for himself and a means of turning intruders out of quarters he 
had selected for his own refuge, but sends home in it people 
to whom he is grateful. In Ireland we find a wind blowing 
from hell. King Loegaire tells Patrick, “ I perceived the wind 
cold, ^cy, like a two*ridged lipear, wdiicli almost tftok our hair 
from our heads and passed through us to the ground. I ques- 
tioned Benton as to this wind. Said Ben6n to me, ‘ This is the 
wind of hell which has opened before Cuchulainn.’ ” Lobar na 
htiidrc, p. 113 a. This ‘‘ wand of hell” makes one think of the 
sweet-scented wind from the mid-day regions, and the evil- 
scented wind from the north, which in old Pfcrsian religious 
belief blew to meet pure and wicked souls after death (Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture^ vol. I L pp. 9S, 9^). Mr. Tylor mentions also 
« the P'anti negnics’ belief that the men and animals thc^ sacrifice 
to the local fetich arc carried away in a whirlwind imperceptibly 
to the worshippers p. 378). 

8. Abjhamjham-kc pilni is what has been translated by 

water from the glittering well.” 

^ 2 
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9. The king liad a, great pit dug in the jungle. This is how 
Kai and Bedvvyr plucked out the beard of Dillus Varwawc, 
which had to be plucked out during life. They made him eat 
meat till he slept. “Then Kai made a pit under his feet, the 
largeSt in ^he world, and he struck him a violent blow, and 
squeezed him' into the pit. And there they twitdied out his 
beard completely with the wooden tweezers ; and after that 
they slew him altogether ” (“ Kilhwch and 01 wen/’ Mabinopjon^ 
vpl. II. p. 304). 


XXV.— THE FAN PRINCE. 

1. I'he boat would not move because the king had forgotten 
to get the thing his youngest daughter had asked him to bring 
her. Signor de Cubernatis {Zoological My Iholopy ^ vol. II, p. 382) 
mentions an unpublished story from near lA*ghorn in which 
a .sailor promises to bring his youngest daughter a rose. The 
eldest daughter is to have a shawl, and the second a hat. 
“ When the voyage is over, he is about to return, but having for- 
gotten the rose, the ship refuses to move ; he is compelled to go 
back to look for a rose in a garden ; a magician hands the rose 
with a little box to the father to give it to one of his daughters, 
whom the magician is to marry. At midnight, the tatlior, having 
returned liomc, relates to his thi^d daughter all that had hap- 
pened. I'he little box is opened ; it carries olf tlie third daughter 
to the magician, who happens to be King Pielraverde, and is 
now a handsome young man.” 

2. The princess’s ring recalls Portia and Nerissa. 

3. “A yogi is a Hindu religious mendicant. 


' XXVI.— THE BED. 

The merchant’s son possibly was afraid of incurring the 
wrath either of an original spirit residing in the tree, or of some 
human soul who had been born again as its genius (see para- 
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graph I, p. 275, of note to.- “The fakiK Nilnaksil. saves the 
merchant’s life ‘ Muniya could give no reason for his asking 
each tree’s permission to cut it down. 


XXVU.— PANWPATTI RAnI. 

% 

See another version of tins tale in the Raital Pachfsi, No*. J. 
There the heroine is called I^adinavati, and her father King 
Dantavat. 


XXVIII.— -T-ITK CLEVER WIFJL 

1. The merchant’s wife tricks the four men into chests^ Upn- 
kosa. makes the like appointments, anti phiys'a sinular trick: 
compare her story translated from the Katliapitha by Dr. G. 
Biihler in the Indian Anfiquary for 4th October, (872, pp. 305, 
306: and in “The Touchstone,” a Dinajpur legend told by Mr. 
G. H. Damant at p. 337 of the Indian Aniiguary iox December, 
1873, the hero-prince’s second wife, Pninnasini, in order to 
regain the touchstone for her husband (like Upakos.i and the 
Clevcjr Wife) makes app(3iijtments with, and then tricks, the 
kotwal, the king's councillor, the prime minister, and lastly the 
king himself. 

2. She ])lays cards {ids). Forbes in his Hindustani and Eng- 
lish Dictionary p. 543, says ids the word used for Indian 
playing-cards. The Indian pack, he says, contain.s eight suits, 
each suit consisting of a king, wazir, and ten cards having- 
various ligures represented on them from one to ten in number. 

[A close parallel to ,lhis tale \s^AdPs Wife, a Bengali legend 
from Dinageporo, told by the late Mr. Damant in \\\^*Indian 
Aniif nary i'oi\}siii\nuy, iSSo,\y, 2.] ' 
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XXXIX.— RAJA^HARICHAND’S punishment. 

1, This king is probably the same as “The Upright King," 
Hajtthand Rciji, p. 68 of this collection. 

2. Tilie Kop Shastra. Muniyil says kop is a Hindustdni, not 
a Bengfilir wdnl, and has nothing whatever to do wj^th demons. 
This is whal^ Mr. Tawncy writes on the subject It might 
mean kapi^ or JcapjJa if the wontan is a Bengali. Kapi is a 
name of Vishnu, possibly ir might be the Rrimayana as treating 
of monkeys, but I really do not know. I see Monier Williams 
says that there are certain demons called kapa. But of course 
k 6 pa is anger. 1 suppose you know that the natives of Bengal 
pronounce the short a as o in the English word hop.^' Mi'iniyd 
pronounces kop like the English word cope. This Shastra seems 
as*'hopele5sly mythical as the Rdt-vashd-ke-dhun. 

XXX.— THE K 1 NG’.S SON AND THE WAZiR’S 
DAUGHTER. 

In a Servian story, “ Des Vaters letzter Wille,” pp. 134, 135, 
136, of the VolksmaercJmtder Serben collected by Ka raddchitsch, 
the youngest brother has to take his brother-in daw’s horse over 
a bridge under which he sees an immense kettle full of boiling 
water in which men’s heads arc cooking while eagles peck at 
them. He then passes through a village where all is song and 
joyfulness because, so the inhabitants tell him, each year is 
fruitful with them and they live, therefore, in the midst of plenty. 
Then he sees two dogs quarrelling which he cannot succeed 
in separating. He ne.Kt passes through a village where all is 
sorrow and tears because each year comes hail, so the inhabi- 
tants ‘‘ have nothing.’’ Next he sees two boars fighting together 
and cannot separate them any more tlian he could part the 
dogs. Lastly, he reaches a beautiful meadow. In the evening 
his brother-in-law expounds the meaning of all he has seen. 
The heads ^in the boiling vessel represent the everlasting torment 
in the next world. The happy villagers are good, charitable 
men, with whom God is well pleased. The dogs are his elder 
brothers’ wives. The sorrowing villagers are men who know 
neither righteousness, concord, nor God. The boars are his 
two wicked elder'brothers. The meadow is paradi^V' 




, GLOSSARY. 

Jiel, a fruit ; yEg/t? niannelos. 

Bulbul, a kind of nitrlUin^alc. 

Chaprasj, a messenger wearing a badge (chapnis), 

Cooly (Tamil kiili), a lai)oiireriuthe Acids ; also a porter. 

Dal, a kind of pulse; Phasivlns aureus^ according to Wilson.; Paspalmi^ 
frwnentiiceHm, according to Forbes, 

Dom (the d is litignul), a low-caste Hindu. 

Fakir, a .Muhammadan religious mendicant. 

Ghee (^///), butter boiled and then set to cool. 

Kazi, a Miihamniadan Judge. 

Kotwal/the chief police oiViccr in a town. 

Lichi', a fruit ; Scylalia likki^ Roxb. 

Maharaja (properly MaluUuj), literally great king. 

Maharani, literally great^jueeii. 

MaiiiJj, a hind of starling. * 

Maund (///««), a measure of weight, about 87 lb. 

Mohur {muhat% a gohl coin worth 16 rupees. 

Nautch {iuityd)^ a union of song, dance, and instrumental music. 

Palki, a })alanquin. 

Pice [palm\ a small copper coin. 

Pilrai, a dish made of either chicken or mutton, and rice. 

Raja, a king- 

Rakshas, a kirid of demon that eats men and beasts. 

Rani, a queeiL 
Rohu, a kind of bigj^fish. 

Rupee (riiplya)^ a silver coin, now worth about twenty pence. 

Ryot (ralyai\ a cultivator. 
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Savai, a walled enclosure containing small bouses for the use of 
travellers. 

Siiri, a long piece of stufl’ which Ilimlu women wind round the body 
as a petticoat, passing one end over the head. 

JSepoy \sipdhi\^ a soldier, 

W azu', prime nuuisLcr. 

Yogi, a IIiri<iu religious mcndicanU 
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Adam and r’ve, blackened after Boar, God in shape of . . 68 

tlie Fall .... 239 Boar 'I'n.vylh, the •. . . 241 

Alligator, ^3, King of the Boat refusing to move . 195,292 

Fishes . . .66, 71 Body, .star on, 243, sun on . 243 

Angels . . 77,88,116,225 Bones of daughter sent *0 mo- 

Antclopes . . . .85 ther . * . . 12, 250j^ 253 

Ants, grateful . - 155 ) 161 Bowl, magic . . • . *?Ht56 

Apsarascs .... 262 Branch, ciuliii^ . . *30 

Ashes, Laili becomes, 77, .sugar Branding . . 131,134, 

turned into . . . .96 Bricks turned^ into gold . . 97 

“ Aunt, ’Gi.sod to propitiate, 157, 262 Bulbul . . .* • * • 39 

Avatar 265 Burning alive, 12, 61, 207, 249, 250 

Badshali .... 237 Camel, strayed . . 29, 63 

Bag, magic , . . 156 Card-playing . . 218, 219, 234 

Bamboo wand . 86, 98, 268 Cards 293 

Barber outwits tigers . . 35 Cat, 255, aunt, to tiger, 15, 

Bear, ^4, tries to kill cat . 19 cheats jack.al;/ 19*,^ Ie»;i.‘ard,‘ 

Bcautyj: efTeets of, 63, 93, 142, ' 19, which could not l)e killed. 18 

rad/ance of . i, 240, 241, 242 Chandala .... 266 

Bed, 2 Jl, magic . . . 156 Charcoal, ^old and silver turned. 

Bee.s, Rakshascs keeping their into .... 69, 226 

souls in ... . 261 Chests, concealment in . .218 

Bel Princess . . . 138, 282 Child, all-devouring , . 255 

Bhagirathi river , . -75 Children eaten . . 52, 1 77 

Birds, souls in, 58, 59, 61, 261, Chin, star on . . . . II9 

conversing . . 14®, 150, 198 Ciothes-box, magic . . 33 

Birth-marks, 1^119,242,243, Cloud-myth . . . 257 

253 . . » . . . 276 Cockatoo, Kakshas Rani's soul 

Blindness curetl * . . .77 in 

Blood of little finger, S3, 84, Colour ^3 

141 , . . , . 272 Comfits, rain of . . .29 
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Cooking-pot, magic 

1*AGE 

* • 32 

C^Iolton-tree . 

• 39 

C'ow swallows cliild alive 

• 123 

Crow . • • 

• 75 

Cuckoo . • * . . 

• 39 

Datightei, see Former life. 

Day and night Myths 

256, 257 

Deail sheci) ndstaken for 

wo- 


man . . ^ . . .28 

Deer’s horn, Mahaclco’s . . 232 

Demon, 272, a 173, 


2S8, Iica^-iug sand, 236, swal- 
lojving suitors, 99,* tigers 
iigntiiig vvifeh . . * 162 

Dew (Demon) . " . . 273 

Marma. . . . ‘265 

Diamond, sliiiving like . 69 
Dog fUspiites with cal, 1 6, Laila 
becomes, 78, 79, swallows 


child alive . 

122 

Dolls .... 

168, 169 

Dom .... 

. 70 

Doves, eyes changed into 

. 5 

Dream .... 

, 232 

Dresses, seizure oi *. 

. 6 

Eagle’s feather 

. iSi 

Eaglets, speaking . 

. 183 

Earth blown away, 140, 

cure 


with .... 198, 199 
Ear, twisting . . . .130 

Elephant tries to kill cat . 18, 19 

I'rrai^ds, 53, 55, 58, 179, 181, 

184 . . . . 180, 28S 

Euphemisms . . . .259 

E ve, see A if 

Eyes become birds, 5, 148, 
pounded to bits, 176, torn 
out of Rani’s head 51, 176, 289 


Face, star on, .1, 242, see Pozv- 
tier. 

l ainting at b(‘auty . . .82 

Fairies in jungic, 3.2, leach, 
monkey prince, 42, and 
Prince Sa/ada, 9 '‘ 5 , Iiniian, 

243, Irish and Cornish, 243, 
ofMaories . . . 239, 1E44 

Fairy Rajas, I, red. . , 16S 

Fakir’s feats, 92, gifts 40, 68, 

224, God in form of, 224, 
helpful, 41, 185, .sleep of, 

139, 167, tasks to be per- 
formed by intending . . 87 

Fan , . . • ^97 

Fan Prince . . . .193 

.harid, Shekh . . . .272 

Fasting, see Jih/cnl, Kite, 

Fate, 263, seeking one’s . . 63 

Feather, causing invisibility . 59 

Feats of Fakirs . . . 92 

Figure of clay, water and ashes 7S 
Fish, cooked, becomes alive, 71 
227, see Rohiu 

Fishes, king of, 66, 71, souls of 
unborn children in . 236 

Fire, see Rejiiveneseenee, 

Flower, cliildrcii in, 10, 247, 

248, 252, hero \vcighijig, 2, 
licroine weighing . . i 

Flowers, life in, 4, 10, 144, 244, 

247, 248, 252, 284, on cars. 3 
Flute . . 168, 169, 1 7 1, 287 

Fly, change into . 56, 57, 141 

Fools . ‘ , . . . 257 

Former life , ,* .115, 275 

Four sides . 153,' 156, 285, 286 
Fox . , . .254 

Frog, the voraciou.s, 24, slit 
open 26 
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Fruits, children, horn from eat- 
inj^, 42, 91, cliUdren in, ii, 

246, 347, 252, heroine in, 8l, 


442, 146 . 

. 246 

(Iaml;)ling .1;, 

• 234 

(iangii .... 

89, 90 

Gardener 

. 276 

Garpank 

. 289 

Gesture language . 

208, 210 

Glass ])owder. 

- 197 

Glittering well 

1 89, 190 

Goat, demon in form of, 

173, 288, 

.)■<>' /'vm'ir life. 


('.loi<.l, stones becoming, 59) bricks 

tnnied into, 97, in river 

. 66 

('iolden. wiukI . 

. 26 

Grateful animals , 155 

161, 163 


Hair, power of, 

267, 271, of 


Maliadeo, 89, 

90, of gold, 1, 


49, 62, 23S, 1 

40, tree split 


wWi . 


163 

Hand, star on 


253 

.Handkerchief, 


199 

Harch^nd. Raja 


68 

Harichand Raja 

« 

224 

Hariejehandra . 

. 26.3, 

265 

Head, sun on, i. 

1 242, 253, be- 



comes a dome, 14S, a house. 


4, a peacock . . . 244 

Head-collars .... 230 
I lean l.)teomes tank . , 148 

Horse, hero’s, 124, 125, 126, 
277,278, swallows alive, 

124 . . . .125 

House, arm or W changed into 5 
Husband, pubmVhoice of, 12S, 179 
Husk story . . . .259 

Ikhwan Ussafa cited . . 239 
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Indrasast . . . 93, 243 

Invisibility caused by feather . 59 

I ft j> . by blowing 
I earth from [lalrn . . .140 

: Jackal, 75, 255, arbilrates, 16, 


cbeat-s the tiger, 17, its fear 
of men/ 23, kills kite’s sons, 

22, will not fast . . .21 

Jamna . . k . 89, 90 

Kettledrum . 120, 121, 162, 287 
Khudii . , . *237 

Kile worships and lasts . .21 

Knife, magic, 83, 266, c.h]»])c 
in hlootl • . * I75» I7f> 

Knowledge of far-off events 95, 27^ 
Kop ShAstra . . , 223 

Laili . . , . . 73 

I.amnissa . 284 

Leg becomes pillar. , •». 148 

Lemon, Raksbascs keeping 
their souls in. . . .261 

Ixopard tries io kill cat . 19 

LjcIu . . 91; 


Life, restoration to, 4, 5, 6, 8, 

9, 12, 22, 26, 71, 78, 83, 84, 

86, 98fi4i, 146, 1.51, 166, 

227, 22S, 232, 245, 347, 24S, 
250,251, 253, 255, 256,257, 

282 . . . . 284, 285 

Life, formei’ . . - Ii 5 » 276 

Lips of demons long . . 273 

* Little finger, 83, 141, 266, 267, 272 
Livci-s, standing on • . .10 

Looking back, prohi*l)ited, 141, 
danger of .... 282 
lx>tus*tlower, heroine changed • 
into . . . .144, 285 
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Magic gifts . . 32? 33, 34 Pin, in bird’s head, 12, 14, 

Mahadeo . 89, 90, 231, 232 transformation caused by . 254 

Maina 148, advises dog, 18, Pit <^ug for demon’s execution, 

demon’s soul in . . 187,188 102, for Dillus Varvawc .292 

Majnnn . . « , 73, 266 Pojson 212^ 

Mangoes, 41, hiango-lree, 202,. Portrait ...... 223 

ra:ingo-stonc, consequence of Powder jliing in face . -77 

eating 50 ,, 

Mattresses tlnown to save Uakshas, 5. 260, as a goat, 28S, 

drowning jniiKic . . . 47 turned into Rani . . - 5 * 

Milk sent by God, 146, of tigress 178 Rat and frog . . .24 

Monkey 42 Reel cheeks . . , .93 

Moon on hand, i, on forehead, Rejuvenescence by fire . . 76 

1 19, 242, princess shines like 158 Revival of inurtlercd heroines, 

Moth ers eating sons . 52,177 244, .ctr ///t’. 

Mouth, demon’s . . . 185 Rico,. 289, night-growing . 1S4 

Mouse 101 Rig Veda tiled . . 23S, 239 

liiusic 93, 243, 287 Ring .... 199, 292 

MustanSsecd, oil crushed out Robes of honour . . . 287 

of .... , 160 Rdlui fish . . . *75 

Rope and slick -magic . 34, 156 
Kablr . . . . .113 Ruby, 65, 66, falling from 

Nanak 276 beak . . . . 13* 14 

JNeck, star on .... 242 

Necklace disappears into wall, tSalt, 171, 28S, Princess wdio 

220, "‘i- . . . 233 loved her father like , , 164 

Needles, body .stuck full of, 165, 287 SiuP' 58 

Numbers, sacred . . . 261 Seven children, 51 j queens, 

175 ; small dolls, 168 ; sons, 

Ointment restoring .sight. . 56 177; wives. . . 41, 51 

Old woman, j’tv /brwfr /^. Shahzada . . . .271 

.Shekh Pan'd . . 95,271, 272 

Paper boat . . 187,188,290 Shield full of money 53,55, 58 

Parrot . . . . 148, 153 Sight restorcil . 57, 190, 2S9 

Peacock, head becomes . . 244 • Silver, see Chunoal, Wand. 

Pearls drop from bird’s eyes, Singing, hero . . . 127, 128 

12, from bird’s beak . . 254 Skin of monkey, 42, Inirnt . 49 

Phalana country . . 73, 74 Sleep, fakir’s, 139. 1S7, dragon’s 2S2 

Phuiot^ti . . , • . 240 , Snake, 75, conversing . . 204 

Pigeons, cooked, come to life . 228 Son-in-law how chosen . . 42 
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Souleiftbodiment 260, Birds, ^ 

Cockatoo, Lemon, Maind. 

Soulor life of Rakshas, 56, 57, i6o 

SiKll 

" Star on body, 243, on diin, 1 19, 

. on face, I,r:i242 ; on luinds, 

2 5 3, on neck . . , 242 

Step^iiolher .... 7 

vStieft aiul rope, magic . • *5^' .Undci ground palace . •. 151 

Stick suspends and restores '*,!'** 

life, 54. 56* 57 , 59 , . 1S6 i _ 

Stones becoming gold, 59, kites i ‘ ^ 

are, 64, tramsformation into, iciamih.i . . 2 5 

j 40, 226, 282, substituted for i^imi . , . . . *25 

baby ..... 121 * 

Strength, feats of . . . . loS 'Vanrl, bamboe, 86, 98, 268, 

Strong woman . . .108 RoW™. reviving by, 261, 

Sugar, .rrr As/i*s. s'l'*-'''- >leath caused by touch- 

Summer and winter myth . 257 *“S "'*•■8 • ■ » . * • 261. 

Sun on head, l, 242, 253. on Water, opening fruit or casket 

243 containing maiden near , 284 

Sun jewel-box. . . .167 Water-nymj.hs . . •>«,89 

Surfii rays. . . ' . 267, 268, 271 Water-snake . . . - 53 

SvayanivaiH .... 280 \\ .ax hatchet .... 162 
Sweeper. . . . .88 Weight of heroine . ■ 

Well, fairy living^.Hfs/d 5 m <^ 

Tank,' heart becomes . .*148 168, glittering . .190,2,91 

Thorn in tiger’s foot 17,64, 155 ^Vind Idowing from demon, 
'I'lirec . ... .87 '^5» 29<ft, foretelling fail of 

Tiger, 254, 258, gmleful, 65, . , , . .265 

. 155, 162, 180, outwitted by Wishes 95 

barber, 35, nephew of cat, Wives calletl Mama. . 86, 87 

15, stores of, 35, 3*6, 65, Worship, see A ik. 

H>e Thorn, ' WresUers .... io8 

Transformations, 244, 25c^ 251, 

.284 . . • . . .285 Yogi, personating . * 198, 214 


Transmi|fration of souls , . 276 

Tree split with hair . . 163 

I’recs 292 

Twelve hours, 225, twelve 
years, 32, 63, figt, 88, 98 
167 . . . . 225, 264 

“Vncle^ulied to propitiate, 54 . 262 
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